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CHARACTER, 
H E Diſcourſes which com- 


| pole this Book, being printed 


ready In another Language , 
ere may be ſeveral amongſt us, 
rho have only heard in general of 
fonfieur St. Euremont, and the Re- 
{>*ation he has with -the "Men of 
-uce, and therefore may be well 
nough pleas'd to know whar it 18, 
[herein he -Excels, and which di- 
Fguiſhes him from other Writers. 
or 1t 1s not with the Wits of our 
[imes, how Eminent ſo ever, as 
vith thoſe who lived under Auguſtus 
hen the EMAP - and Language 
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were in {ome Sence Univerſal. They 


properly wrote to-the World: the 
Moderns, even the French Authors 


themſelves, write at moſt but to a 


Province of the Roman Empire : and 


if they are known beyond their own 


Cqnntry, and become a Common + | 


Benefit to Mankind, .it 1s, in a great 


meaſure, owing to their Tranſlators. 


Monfreur St. Euremont hath eſtabliſh'd 
his Fame where-ever the French Lan- 
ouage 15 underſtood, and. yet ſurely 


he cannot be difpleasd with an at- - 


tempt to carry 1t farther, by making 
him ſpeak that of a Country, where 
he has re{1ded ſo many Years. 
Whoever reads thele Efſays will 
acknowledge, that he . finds therea 
Finenel(s of Expreſlion, and a Deli- 
catenels of Thought, the Eaſineſs of 
a Gentleman, the ExaCineſs of a 
Scholar, and the Good Sence of a 
Man of Bufinels : That the Author 


15 


The CharaSer. 
is throughly acquainted with the - 
World, and has converſed with the 
beſt fort of Men to be found in it. 
His Subjects are often Great and 
Noble, and then he never fails to 
write up to them ; when he ſpeaks 
of the Ancient Romans, you would 
believe you were reading one of the 
ſame Age and Nation: the ſame 
Spirit, the ſame Noble Freedom, 
the ſame unaffected Greatneſs ap- 
pear in both; it the Subject he 
chuſeth be of a lower Nature, he is 
{ure to write that which is not com- 


mon upon it : there is ſti]] ſomewhat 


New and Apreeable, and beyond 
what you could expe. However 
you were afteed when you began 
to read him, he gains upon you 1n- 
ſenſibly, and before you have done, 
you take a pleaſure to be of the ſame 
Opinion with him. 
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The Variety and Choice of his 
Subjects pleaſes you no leſs, than 
what he writes. upon them : He per- 
pctually entertains you with new 
Objects, and dwells not too long 
upon any of them. As for Method, 
it 15, Inconſiſtent with his Deſien, 
neither pretends he to write all that 
| can be ſaid: He ſcts not up for a 
Teacher, but he Inſtrufs you un- 
awares, and without pretending to 
it : Every thing appears fo Natural, 
that the Art 1s hidden, and yet the 


Obſerver finds all the ſtroaks of a h 


Maſter's Hand : He knows exactly 
when to give over : All is ſo well, 
youll with he had ſaid more; and 
yet when he concludes, you believe 
he could not have ended better. He 
has truly ſtudied Nature in that 
point, that it 15 with the Mind, as 
with the Body, they are to be treat- 
ed alike : the deſires ol both ſhould 
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be ſatisfied, yet ſo that you are to 
riſe with an Appetite. 

I know, how Nice an Undertaking 
it is to write of a Living Author : 
Yet the Example ot Father Bouhours, 
has ſomewhat encourag'd me in this 
Attempt. Had not Monſterr St. Eu- 
remont been very confiderable in his 
own Country, that Famous Jeſuit 
wou'd not have ventur'd to praiſe a 
Perſon 1n Diigrace with the Govern- 
ment of France, and living here in 
Baniſhment. Yet in his Penſees In- 
gentenſes, he has often cited our Au- 
thor's Thoughts and his Expreſfions, 
as the Standard of Judicious Think- 
ing, and Graceful Speaking. An 
undoubted ſign that his Merit was 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd, when the 
Distavour of the Court cou'd not 
prevail againſt it, There 1s not on- 
ly a juſtneſ(s 1n his Conceptions, which 
1s the Foundation of good writing, 
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but alſo a Purity of Language, and a 
beautiful turn of Words, lo little 
underſtood by Modern Writers ; 
and which indeed was found at Rome, 
but at the latter end of the Com- 
monwealth, and: ended with Petro- 
nins, * under the Monarchy, If I 
durſt extend my Judgment to parti- 
culars, I wou'd ſay that our Author 
has determined. very nicely in his 
Opinion of Epicurus; and that 
what he has {aid of his Morals, is ac- 
cording to Nature, and Reaſon. 
:Tis true, that as Iam a Religious 
Admirer of Virgil, I con'd wiſh that 
he had not diſcover d our Father's 


Nakedneſs.. But after all, we muſft- 


confe(s that Aneas was none of the 


greateſt Hero's, and that Virgil was * 


jenſible of it himſelf. But what cou'd 
he do? The Trojan on whom he was 
to build the Rowan Empire,had been 
- already vanquiſh'd ; he had loſt his 
Country, 
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Country, and was a Fugitive, Nay 
more, he had fought unſucceſsfully 
with Diemedes, and was only pre- 
ſerv'd from Death by his Mother 
Goddels, who receivd a Wound 
in his Defence. So that Virgz]| bound 
as he was to follow the Footſteps 


of Homer, -who had thus deſcribed 


him, cou'd reaſonably have altered 


his Character, and raiſed him in TIte- 
ly to a much greater height of 
Prowels than he found him former] 
in Troy. Since therefore he cou'd 
make no more of him in Valour, 
he reſolved not to give him that Ver- 
tue, as his Principal , but choſe 
another , which was Piety. - *'Tis 
true this latter, in the Compoſition 
of a Hero; was not altogether {lo 
ſhining as the former ; but it intitled 
him more to the "pa of the Gods, 
and their Protection, in all his un- 
dertakings. And, which was the 
Poets . 


The Charadter. | 


Poets chiefeſt aim, made a nearer {| 
Reſemblance betwixt Aneas and his {! 
Patron Auguſtus Ceſar, who, above ' 
all things, lov'd to be flatter'd for 
being Pious, both to the Gods and 
his Relations. And that very Piety, 
or Gratitude, ( callit which you 
pleaſe, }to the Memory of his Uncle 
Julius, gave him the Preference a- 
monelt the Soldiers to Mark Antho- 
ny; and conſequently raiſed him to 
the Empire. As for Perlonal Cou- 
rage, that of Auguſtus was not puſh- 
ing ; and the Poet, who was not 
1gnorant of that Defect, for that 
reaſon, durit not aſcribe it, in the 
ſupream degree, to him who was to 
repreſent his Emperour, under an- 
other name: which was manag'd 
by him, with the molt imaginable 
fineneſs : for had Valour been ſet up- 
permoſt, Auguſtus muſt have yielded 
to Apgripps. After all, this is ra- 
| ther 
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ther to defend the Courtier, than 
the Poet ; and to make his Hero 
eſcape again, under the covert of a 
Cloud. Only we may add, what 
I think Boſſu ſays, That the Roman 
Commonwealth, being now ehang'd 
1nto a Monarchy, Viroil was help- 
ing to that Deſign; by infinu- 
ating into the People the Picty of 
their New Conquerour, to make 
them the better brook this Innova- 
tion; which was brought on them 
by a Man, who was favour'd by the 
Gods: Yet we may obſerve, that 
Virgil forgot not, upon occaſion, to 
ipeak Honourably of Afineas, 1n 
point of Courage, and that parti- 


cularly in the Perſon of him by 


whom he was overcome. For D:- 
omedes compares him with He&or, 
and even with advantage. 


Ouicquid 
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Ouicquid apud dure ceſſatum eſt menia Troje ;, 
Heforis, eAfncaque manu Vittoria Grajum 
Haſit, & in decumum veſtiona rettulit annum : 


Ambo animis, amb inſignes preſtantibus armis ; 
Hic Pictate prior — 


As for that particular Paſlage, 
cited by Monſieur St. Euremont , 
where /neas ſhows the utmoſt fear, 
in the beginning of a Tempeſt : 
Extemplo Anex foluuntur frigore 
membra, &-c. Why may it not be 
ſuppoſed, that having been long at 
Sea, he might be well acquainted 
with the Nature of a Storm ; and by 
the rough beginning, foreſbe the 1n- 
creaſe and danger of it? At leaſt, as 
a Father of his People, his concern- 
ment might be greater for them, than 


for himſel And if {o, ka the- 


Poet takes from the merit of his 
Courage, 1s added to the prime ver- 
rue of his Character , which was his 


Piety. 
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Piety. Be this ſaid, with all man- 
ner of. Reſpet and Deterence, to 
the Opinionof Monſieur St. Event ; 
amongſt whoſe admirable Talents, 
that of Penetration is not the leaſt : 
He generally dives into the very bot- 
tom of his Authors ; ſearches into 
the inmoſt receſſes of their Souls , 
and brings up with him, .rhoſe bad: 
den Treaſures which had eſcap'd the 
Diligence of others. His Examina- 
tion of the Grand Alexandre, in m 
Opinion, is an admirable piece of 
Criticiſm; and I doubt not, but 
that his Obſervations on the Engl; 
Theatre had been as abſolute in their 


kind, had he ſeen with his own 


Eyes, and not with thoſe of other 


Men. But —— 2 manner. 


wholly with the Cott, which 1s 
not always the trueſt Judge, he' has 
been unavoidably led into Miſtakes, 
and given to | ſome of our Courſeſt 


Forts 
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Poets a Reputation abroad, which 
they never had at home. Had his 
Converſation in the Town been 
more general, he had certainly re- 
ceived other Idea's on that Subject; 
and not tranſmitted thoſe Names in- 
to his own Country, which will be 
torgotten by Poſterity in ours. 

Thus 1 have / contracted my 
Thoughts on a Large Subjed : for 


whatever has been ſaid falls ſhort of 


the true Character of MonfteurSt. Eure- 
 mont and his Writings : and if the 
Tranſlation you are about to read 
does not every where come up to 
the Original, the Tranſlator de- 
fires you to believe, that it is only 
becauſe that he has failed 1n his 
Undertaking, 


7. Dryden. 
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RBFLECTIONS 


_ Upon the 


| Divers GENIUS'S. 
Of the 


Boman People, 


'In the different times of the 


REPUBLICK- 


= ' CHAP.I 


with the Genealogies of private per- 
ſons, they cannot bear with low and 
obſcure beginnings : theſe are pure- 

_. Imaginary, thoſe ſhew themſelves in Fa. 
les. Menare naturally defeQive in ma- 


ay 


| FT: is with the Original of People, as 


| 


2 Reflefions on the Genius's 


ny things, and naturally vain; among a 4 


whom the Faunders of States, Legiſlators 
and Conquerors, little ſatisfied with their 
Human condition, whoſe defeCts and in- 
firmities they had a ſenſe of, have frequent- 
ly enquired after the cauſes of their merits 
cllewhere ; from whence it comes to paſs 
that the Ancients held themſelves obliged 
ta ſome Deity or other, either upan the ac- 
count of deſcending fram it,- ar elſe becauſe 
they acknowledged a particular Care and 


Protettion from its Tutelary Vertue. Some 


perfons have been under a feeming perſwa- 


ſioa thereof, purely for the ſake ofperſwa- ! 
ding others, ang have made an Ingenzoys | 
Uſe of an Advantagious Deceit , which ' 
might afford a Veneration for their per- | 


{ons, and a ſubmiſſion to their Authority. 
There have been thoſe that have flattered 
themſelves with ſuch thoughts, and ſeem'd 


to bein carneſt ; The Contempt they uſed 
men with, and the confident opinion of | 


their own extraordinary qualities, has oc. | 
caſon'd their fantaſtical ſearch after an ' 


Original different from ours ; bur it bas | 


been more frequent that ſome Nations to | 


make themſelves Honoured, and through 


2 Sparit of Gratitude to thoſe that had ren- ' 


dred 


| 
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of the Roman People, 3 


\ dfed them ſome very important Services, 


have given occaſion for theſe ſort of Fa- 
bles. 

The Romans have not beef exempt from 
| this Vanity. They are not contented with 
| their Relation to Venus by Zncas, who led 
| the Trojars into 1taly, they have refreſhed 
their Alliance with the Gods by the Fabu- 
lous Nativity of Romulus, whom they ſup. 
poſed to be the Son of the God Mars, and 
whom they Deified himſelf after his 
Death. © Sie] | 

His Succeſſor Numa had nothing of Di. 
vine in his Race, but the Sanctity of his 
Life afforded him a particular Communi- 
cation with the Goddeſs Egeriza , which 
: Commerce was of no ſmall afliſtance to 
him towards the eſtabliſhment of his Ce- 
: remonies, 

' In ſhort, if you will believe them, the 
| Deſtinies had no other cares upon them 
; than the Foundation of Rome, and {o far, 
| that Providence {cem'd Induſtrious to 
/ adaptthe various Inclinations of its Kings, 
: to the different Neceſlities of that People. 

| I hateadmirations founded upon Tales, or 
| eftabliſhed through the Error of falle Judg- 
: ments: There are ſo many realities © by 
; B 2 - 
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admired amongſt the Romans, that'to be 


willing to advance 'em by Fables, is todo | 
them wrong ; to be truly ſerviceable to | 
their Memory, 1s to reſcind all vain Com- 
mendations : In this deſign I am inclined | 
to conlider them by themſelves, without any 
{ubjection to ſuch and ſuch opinions, which 
are not believed, and yet are kept up. It | 
would be a tedious piece of buſineſs to | 
g1ve an Exact account of every thing, but | 
I ſhall not amuſe my ſelf about the parti- | 
culars of ations; Þ1 be content with pur- 
ſuing the Genius of ſome memorable ' 
times, and the different Spirit, wherewith 
Rome has been obſerved to be variouſly | 
animated. 400 ; 
 TheKings have had ſo little a ſhare in } 
the Grandeur of the Roman People, that * 
they don't oblige me to very particular ' 
conſiderations : *Tis with reaſon that Hi- | 
ſtorians have entituled their Reign the In- | 
fancy of Rome, for *tis certain that under }. 
them {he has had but a very feeble mo- - 
tion. To be convinced of the little AQti- | 
on they were concerned 1n, it ſuffices to 
know that ſeven Kings at the end of Two + 
Hundred, ſo many years, have not left be- ' 
hind them a Dominion much larger on 
tnat 
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that of Parmeor Mantua : One ſingle Battel 
now adays gain'd 1n very narrow places, 
would afford a greater extent of Land- 
As for thoſe various and ſingular Talents 
which are aſcribed to each of them by a 
myſterious Providence, there's nothing of 
any more conſideration, than what has 
happened ta, many Princes before ; %is an 
extraordinary thing to find a Succeſſor en- 
dowed with the ſame Qualities of his Pre- 
deceſſor : The one Ambitious and Active, 
thinks nothing of Value but War: Ano- 
ther, who naturally loves Repoſe, thinks 
the fineſt Policy in the World conſiſts in 
keeping himſelt in Peace ; this makes Ju- 
ſtice his principal Vertue , that Prince 1s 
Zealous after nothing, but the obſervance 


{ of Religion; ſo that each purſues his own 


natural Difpoſition , and 1s delighted in 
the exerciſe of his Talent; now to makce 
a ſort of a Miracle of fo ordinary a thing, 
15 1t not very ridiculous ? But further, This 
Difference of Genius 1s ſo far diſtant trom 
procuring any Advantage to the Roma 
People, that their ſmall encreaſe under 
the Kings, in my Judgment, is to be im- 
puted thereto ; certainly nothing can be a 


greater hindrance to a Progreſs than this 
B} Gf. 
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difference of Genius, for it oftentimes is | 
the occaſion of quitting the real Intereſt, | 
which is not underſtood, by a new Spirit, | 
which would introduce ſomething that * 
one has a better notion of, but which for } 
the moſt part is inconliſftent with the fore- | 
mention'd adyantage. ; 
Allowing you could come at all you | 
intended by theſe new Inſtitutions, yet ' 
it happens many times trom the diverf1- | 
ty of applications, that ſeveral things were | 
fortunately enough begun, without arrt- | 
ving to a happy gre pa 
The diſpoſition of affairs was all of a ' 
piece under Romnlzs, In Nama's Reign | 
nothing was performed, but the eſtabliſh- ' 
ment of Prieſts, and Religious perſons. Twh- 
lus Hoſtilizs found it no eafie Province to 
Convert men from a pleaſant amuſement, ' 
to the application of War ; this Diſcipline | 
was hardly eſtabliſhed, but that 4Acas aps | 
peared with inclinations to render the | 
City commodious, and magnificent, | 
The firſt Tarquiz, to give more Dignity | 
to the Senate, and more of Vajefty ro the 
Government , invented Ornaments, and 
g1ve marks of Diſtinction. 
The Principal Study of Serwizs, was to | 
\. have | 
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bf the Roman People. 7 
have an exatt account of the eſtates of the 
Romans, and according to thole, to divide 
them by Tribes, that fo they might con-- 
tribute with Juſtice and Proportion tothe 
Publick Nece!lities, 

1arquiz the Proud, ſays Florns, was ex. 
treamly {erviceable to his Countrey, when 
he gave occaſion by his Tyranny to eſta- 
bliſh the Republick ; this is the Diſcourſe 
of a Roman, who, although born in the 
Reign of Emperours, doth not thiok it 
amils to prefer Liberty to the Empire. 

My Opinion is,that the Common-Wealt!1 
may be juſtly admired, without admiring 
the manner of its Conſtitution. Burt to 
rerurn to theſe Kings, 'tis certain that 
each had his particular Talent , but not 
one, a capacity large enough. Rome ſhould 
have had ſome of thoſe great Monarchs, 
that know how to embrace all things by 
che Advantage of a Univerſal Genius, and 
not to be under the neceſlity of borrow- 
ing from different Princes, the divers In- 
ſtirutions, which one might eaſily have 
compoled, during his particular Lite. 

The Reign of 7 arguiz 1s as well known 
to the World, as the eſtabliſhment of their 
Liberty, Pride,Cruelty,and Avaricc, _ 
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his chiefeſt qualities, but he wanted dexte- : 
rity ro manage his Tyranny. SY 

He had much of Injuſtice and Violence | 
in him, his Deſigns ill contrived, and his ! 
meaſures ill taken. To define his conduCt | 
in a few words, he knew neither how to | 
Govern according to the Laws, nor Reign | 
againſt them : In a State ſo violent for the ' 
People, and dangerous for the Prince, there | 
was nothing expected, but an opportunity | 
for Liberty, when the death of the miſe- | 
rable Lucretia, preſented one to their 
VIEW. in 

This Vertuous Lady, fo cruel to her ſelf, ' 
could not Pardon her ſelf for the Crime 
of another , {he Stab'd her ſelf with her 
own Proper hands, after ſhe had been ra- 
Ailhed by Sextus, and commended rhe Re- 
venge of her Honour to Brutus and Colla- + 
tinus. *Twas then that this conſtraint of - 
Humours, {o long fince pen'd up , made | 
the firſt Rupture. | RE LTeny 
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It 1s incredible how all people agreed 
tq revenge the death of Lucretia ; the Peo- | 
ple, to whom the ſlighteſt matter rela- 
ting thereunto ſerved for a ſpecious rea- 
ſon, were more incenſed againſt Sextus | 
tar the Violence Lacretia offered her _, | 
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' of the Roman People. 9 
than if he had really himſelf been the Au- 
thor of it ; and as it generally happens 
10 Tragical events, by the mixture of Pity 
and Indignation, every one augmented the 
Horror of the Crime, by a Compaſſion for 
tiiis Celebrated, but Unfortunate Vertue. 

You may obſerve in Livy, the very leaſt 
particulars of the concern and conduct of 
the Romans, an odd mixture of Fury and 
Wiſdom, very ordinary in great Revolu- 
tions, where Violence produceth the ſame 
effteQts, that Heroick Vertue doth when ac- 
companied with Diſcipline; Tis certain 
that Brutus made an admirable uſe of the 
Diſpoſitions of the People ; but to deſcribe 
him well, is a Task of no mean difficul- 
ty. The Grandeur of a Republick adnmi- 
red by the whole World, occaſions an ad- 
miration of the Founder thereof without 
an examination of his Attions. 

Every thing that appears Extraordt- 
nary , appears Great if 1t be Succelsful ; 
as every thing which is Great , appears 
Fooliſh , when there's a contrary Event. 
It were neceſſary to have lived in his time, 
and to have had fome experience of his 
perſon , to be perfeCtly ſatisfied whether 
he Kill'd his Sons by a motion of "Oe 

er- 
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Vertue, or the hardneſs of a Cruel and- 
Unnatural Humour. _ \ | 
As for me, I'm of Opinion that there's 
much of his Conduct owing to Deſign ; 
His profound Diſſimulation under the 
Reign of T arquiz, as well as his induſtry 
ro chale Collatizus from the Conſulſhip, 1s 
to me matter of a convincing nature. It 
might very well be, that the Sentiments 
of Liberty made him forget thoſe of Na- 
ture: It might alſo be that his own pro- 
per Security prevaiPd with him above all 
things, that 1n this hard and melancholy 
choice of undoing himſelf, or undoing his 
Children, ſo urgent an Intereſt overeame 


.5n him the ſafety of his Family. Who 


knows if Ambition had not a ſhare in this 
aCtion ? Col/atiz ruined himſelf through a 
a natural affection for his Nephews ; Br«- 
tus rendred himſelf Maſter of the Publick 
by the Rigorous Puniſhment of his own 
Sons. That which may with afſurance be 
atirmed 1s this, that there was ſomething 
of Cruelty in his Nature , that was the 
Genius of the time; a diſpoſition as Sa- 
Vage as It 15 free, did then, and has very 
long tince produced Vertues, that are not 
rightly apprehended, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL. 


FN the firſt times of the Republick, 
If people were ſtrangely furious for Lis 
=. berty and the Publick Good ; the af- 
feCtion they bore to their Country, lea- 
ving no Obligation to the motion of Na+ 
ture; the Zeal of the Citizen robbed the 
Man of himſelf. Sometimes. through a 
Savage Juſtice, the Father cauſed his Son 
to Die for the performance of ſome ex- 
traordinary exploit contrary to his Com- 
mands; ſometimes he made himſelf a Vi- 
ctim, through a Superſtition as Cruel as it 
was Ridiculous ; as if the intention of So- 
Clety were to oblige us to Dye, when it 
was inſtituted to encourage us to live 
with leſs Danger, and with greater Free- 
dom. Valour had 1 know not whar of 
Oey in 1t, and an Obſtinacy of Fight- 
ing, ſupplied the place of Diſcipline in 
War. In Conqueſts was as yet obſerved 
nothing of Generolity, it was nor an afpi- 
ring Spirit which ſought after an Ambiti- 
ous Superiority over others ; To ſpeak 

with 
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with ſomething of Propriety, the Romans 
were Violent Neighbours, who were dif- 
poſed to exclude from their Poſſeſſions the 
Legitimate Owners, and to Manure the 
Lands of other People by Force ; often- 
times the Victorious Conſul was in no 
betrer a Condition than the Conquered 
People ; the refuſing the Spoil has coſt him 
his Life, the diviſion of it has cauſed his 
Baniſhment ; they have refuſed"to go to 
War under the Condutt of ſome particu- 
lar Generals, and denied to Conquer under 
others. Sedition was eaſily taken for the 


'effe&t of Liberty, which was ſuppoſed to 


be prejudiced by the leaſt mark of Ob- 
ſervance, even to thoſe Magiftrates that 
they themſelves had made, and thoſe Cap: 
tains whom they had Choſen, 

The Gezizs of this People was as Ruſti- 
Cal as it was Wild ; Dictators were ſome- 


times taken from the Plough, which they 


took to again after the end of their Ex- 
pedition, not ſo much by a preference gf 
an innocent and undiſturbed Condition, 
as for having been accuſtomed to a ſort 
of life ſo unpolite and unſociable. As 
for that Frugality which 1s ſo extreamly 
boaſted of, it was not a retrenchment of 
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of the Roman People, 1s 
fuperfluities, or a voluntary abſtinence 
from things agreeable, but a groſs uſage 
of what they preſently enjoyed. ?11s 
true they were not Ambitious after more 
Riches, becauſe they did not underſtand 
them, they were content with a little, be- 
caule they conceived no more, thoſe Plea- 
ſures too they omitted, of which they 
had no Idea. Notwithſtanding for want 
of a due reflection, theſe old Romans were 
taken for the moſt confiderable perſons 
of the World ; for their Poſterity has Con- 
ſecrated the very leaſt particulars of their 
Actions, whether it 1s, that people natu- 
rally reſpe& beginners of Great AQtions, 
or that their Poſterity,glorious throughout, 
were deſirous that their Anceſtors ſhould 
be Maſters of Vertues, when chey were not 
of Greatneſs. Iknow very well that one 
might alledge ſome particular Actions of 
an extream Vertue, which will ſerve for 
Patterns to all Ages; but theſe Actions 
were done by certain perſons, which did 
in no meaſure reſemble the Genus of the 
time, or elſe they were Actions of fo fin- 
gular a nature, which proceeding from 
Men by Accident , had'in them nothing 
cOm- 
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common with the ordinary courſe of their 
lives. 

It is to be acknowledged nevertheleſs, 
that manners ſo Unpoliſbed and Ruſtical 
were agreeable enough to a Riſing Com- 
mon Wealth. This roughneſs of Humour, 
which never yielded to Difficulties, efta- 
bliſhed Rome on a ſtronger Foundation, than 
one more tractable, more enlightned, and. 
rational, could have done. 

This Quality conſidered in it ſelf, to 
ſpeak apprehenſively, was very Savage, 
which deſerves no reſpeCt but by the re- 
commendation of Antiquity, and becauſe 


it has afforded a Beginning to the great- 


eſt Power upon Earth. 


——T_COA _— 
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CHAP. WE. 
Of the Firſt Wars of the 
Romans. 


HE Firſt Wars of the Romans were 

of very great Importance in thetr re- 

ipc, but little remarkable, if you eos 
EG 
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the extraordinary aCtions of ſome parti- 
culars. It1s certain that the Intereſt of the 
Common Wealth could not poſſibly be 
greater , (ince there was ſome likelihood 
of their returning under the SubjeCction 
of the T arquizs; lince Rome could not pre- 
ſerve it telt from the reſentments of Corio- 
lanns, but by the Tears of his Mother ; and 
that the defence of the Capizo! was the ul- 
timate refuge of the Rowars, ſeeing that 
after the defeat of their Forces, their ve- 
ry City was taken and Sacked by the Gauls. 
But confidering theſe Expeditions in them- 
ſelves, one ſhall find that they were rather 
Tumults,than real Wars; and to ſpeak the 
Truth, if ſo be the Lacedemonians had ſeen 
the kind of War-like Diſcipline which the 
Ramans prattifed in thoſe times, I que- 
ſtion not, but they would have taken 
for Barbarians, a Nation, that took off the 
Reins of their Horſes, to mage their Ca- 
valry the more impetuous, a Nation, who 
depended on Geeſe and Dogs for their 
Guard, as Security ſufficient, whoſe neg- 
ligence they puniſhed, and recompenſed 
their Watchfulneſs. This groſs Cuſtom of 
wageing War,was of no {mall continuance, 
the Romans have purchas'd many _— 

rable 
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fable Conqueſts with an indifferent Ca? 
pacity : they were a people of bravery e- 
nough, and but little underſtood, who were 
concerned with Adverfaries leſs Couragi- 
ous and more ignorafit , but becauſe the 
Captains were . nominated Conſuls and 
DiQators, their Troops called Legions, 
and their Souldiers Romazs, there has been 
more a{cribed to the Vanity of theſeNames, 
than the Truth of things ;. and without ex- 
amining the diſtin&ion of Times and Per- 
fons, people would imagine, that they 
wete the ſame Arms undet the Commands 
of Camillus, Manlius, Cincinnatns , Papirt- 
us, Curſor, and Carius Dentatws, as under 
Scipio, Marins, Sylla, Pompeyand Ceſar. 

That which may be attirmed to have 
been in the Primitive times of the Romans, 
is an extraordinary Courage- a great Au- 
ſterity of Life, a. great AﬀeCtion for thei 
Country, andanequal Valounr ; in thelat- 
ter times , Mgreat of Diſcipline in War, 
and every thing elſe, but withal abun- 
dance of Corruption. | 

From thence it is come to paſs, that per- 
ſons of the higheſt Rank, to whom Vice 
and Luxury were become odious, have not 
been fatisfied ro admire the Fn of 
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their Anceſtors, if they did not extend 
their admiration to the utmoſt degree , 
without diſtinguiſhing wherein their de- 
ſerts conſiſted, and where not. Thoſe 
that have found ſome occaſion to com- 
plain of the Age they lived in, have at- 


forded a Thouſand Encomiums to Antt- 
quity, which never cxacted from them 


the leaſt ſufterance; and thoſe who are 
ſo Moroſe as to cenſure and blame every 


thing that's in view , by the ſtrength of 


their Imagination make that eftimable 
which 1s no more. The moſt reputable 
perſons have not been deſtitute of Judg- 
ment, and knowing thar all Ages have 
their Imperfection and Vertues, they made 


a prudent Scrutiny into the Time of their 


Anceſtors and their own ; but they 


were obliged to admire with the Peo- 


ple, and to exclaim ſometimes ſuita- 
bly enough, ſometimes without rea- 
lon : majores noſtri, majores noſtri , when 


they obſerved others to cry out in- {o 


rea an admiration. The Hiſtorians 
ave not been wanting 1n the ſame 
reſpeCt to the Ancients, and making a He- 
ro of every Conſul, they have ſuppoſed 
every one, that has Dor very ſerviceable 
tO 
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latter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


mt 


to the Republick, to be of a Conſumma. 
ted Vertue. | [ 

I acknowledge that it was very deſer- | 
ving to ſerve it, but that's a different ' 
caſe from what we are upon; and it may | 
truly be faid, that the excellent Citizens | 
lived amongſt the ancient Romaps, and the | 


moſt accompliſhed Generals amonglt the | | 


Againſt the Opimon of Livy , 
upon the Imaginary War | 


whicb he makes Alexander. 


wage againſt the Romans. 


rend the Opinion, that Livy entertain'd 
of 'thoſe ancient Romans, nor can I 
comprehend, how a perſon of ſuch .excel- 
lent ſence, could ſearch out an Idca offfrom | 
his Subject to reaſon fo falſely, upon the 
ima* 


|| Admire to what degree might ex- | 
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imaginary War, wherein he engages Alex- 
ander : He makes this Conquerour deſcend 
into 7:aly, with a ſmall number of Forces 
he then had, when he was no more than 
a little King of Macedo. He ought to have 
recolle&ed, that a ſimple General of the 
Carthaginians hath paſs'd the Alpes with. 
an Army of 80000 men. 

And this doth nor ſuffice, he affords as 
much capacity in War to Papirins Curſor, 
and to all the Conſuls of that time, as to 
Alexander himlelf, when to ſpeak the 
Truth , they had but a very imperfe&t 
knowledge thereof : For the Romans at 
that time made no great Advantage of 
their Cavalry, their Horſes were fo little 
aſſiſtant to them, that they uſed to dil- - 
mount in the very heat of the Engage- 
ment, and mount again to purſue their 
Foes, when defeated : *Tis certain that the 
Romans made their Strength to confiſt in 
their Infantry , accounting the benctir , 
which might be received from the Horſe, 
of little importance. "The Legions par- 
ticularly had in great miſpriſion the Ad- 
verſaries Horſe, till the War of Pyrrhus, 
Where the Theſſalians gave %em ſufficient 


caule to change their. Opinions : But the 
C2 CE 


20 Refleftions on the Genius's | 
Cavalry of Hannibal occaſion'd to. them | 


ſince, great Terror, and thoſe Invincible 
Legions were for {ome time ſo horribly f | 
frighted, that they durſt not appear up-* 
on the leaſt Plain. Þ 
* To return to the time of Papzrixs, one: 
was hardly acquainted with the notion of | 
Cavalry, there was no skill either in Poſt- 
ing or Encamping in any Order ; for they | | 
themſelves acknowledge, that they learn't ' 
to form their Camp by the diſpoſition of * 
that of Pyrrhus, and before were uſed to '. 
Encamp always in Confuſion : They were | 
no leſs ignorant of Engines, and other | 
works, neceſſary to form a conſiderable 
Siege; which proceeded either from the 
. {lacknefs of Invention of a People, not at: - 
all Induſtrious, or elſe becauſe their Ar-! 
mies were never of a long continuance, 
whereby there was no opportunity afford. 
ed Men, to bring things to PerfeQtion.' 
Rarely was one and the ſame Army ob- 
ſerved to paſs from the ConduCt of one. 
Conſul, to that of another ; and yet more 
rarely was the Captain of the Legions con- - 
tinued in his Command, after the expira-' 
tion of his Term ; which management was 
admirable, for the preſervation of the Re- 
publick, 
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publick, but very much repugnant to the 
eſtabliſhment of a good Army. Tolet you 
ſee that the cauſe of rhis, was the Jealou- 
ſy of Liberty ; you may obſerve, that after 
the defeat of Thraſimene, at what time 
they were obliged to. create a Dictator , 
Fabins had ſcarce ſtopt the Torrent of Ha#- 
 nibal by the Wiſdom of his ConduR, but 
they put Conſuls in his place : All things 
to be dreaded from the Fury of Hannibal, 
| nothing to be fear'd from the moderation 
of Fabius; and yet the apprehenſion of a 
remote Evil, carried them beyond the pre: 
{ent Neceſlity. 

It is moſt certain, that the two Conſuls 
managed themſelves with Prudence in this 
War, and ruined Hannibal inſenfibly, as 
| they eſtabliſhed the Common-Wealth, 
| when by the ſame reaſon Terentivs Vay- 
70 {upplied their room, Preſumptuous and 
Ignorant, who gave Battel at Carne, and 
loſt it , and reduced the Romans to that 
- extremity, that their Vertue, as extraordi- 

nary as it was, was not {o much inſtru- 
mental 1n their preſervation, as the care- 
leſsneſs of Hannibal, There was another 
Inconvenience, which hindred the Conduct 
of the Armies from being always given. 
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to the moſt Experienced and -Capable.. | 
The Two Conſuls could not be Patricians, | 
and the Patricians would not agree, that | 
both ſhould be of the Plebetan Order. For |! 
the Generality it happened, that the firſt ' 
which was nominated, was a perſon agree- 
able to the People, who owed his Prefer- 
ment to Favour ; ' the other, 'whom they 
had a mind to chooſe for his Merit, was 
oftentimes excluded, either through the : 
oppoſition of the People, if he was a Pa- | 
trician, or by the Intreagues of the Sena- 
tors, when he was not of their'Rank. A- 
monegtt the Macedonians the. contrary was 
obſerved, where the Captains and Soldi- 
ers ſtood together from their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment : They were like the:Veteraxs | 
of Philip, that I may ſo ſpeak, renewed. 
from time to time, and augmented by 
Alexander, as his occaſions required. Here | 
the Courage of the Cavalry equall'd the 
reſolution of the Phalanx , which 1ndeed 
might be preferr*d to the Legion, inaſmuch 
as the Legions, in the War ot Pyrrbus, were 
afraid to oppoſe ſome miſerable Phalanxes 
of the Macedonians got togerher. Here 
they were equally expert in the War, re- 
lating to a Siege, or the Field. Never was 
Army 
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| Army concerned againſt {ſo many Adver- 
 faries, or had ſeen ſo many different Cli- 
mates. If ſo be the _— of Coun- 
treys, wherein War is exerciſed, and the 
variety of Nations, which are brought un- 
der ſubmiſſion, can form our experience, 
how ſhould the Romans enter 1n compari- 
ſon with 'the Macedonians, a people that 
never went out of 7ta/y, nor beheld other 
| Foes than a few inconfiderable Neigh- 
| bours of their Republick ? The Diſcipline 
was in-reality great amongſt them , but 
the. Capacity 'of an indifterent nature. 
Even fince the Common-Wealth was be- 
come more puiſſant, they have ſuffered 
| the diſgraceof being defeated, as often as 
| they made War againſt experienc'd Cap - 
tains ; Pyrrhss overcame them by the ad- 
vantage of Conduct, which made Fabr:- 
. cius declare, that the Epirotes did not Con- 
quer the Romans, hut that the Conſul had 
been Vanquiſhed by the Kjng of the Epi- 
rotes. / 
. Inthe firſt Carthaginian War, Regulus de- 
teated the people of Carthage in Africk inſo 
many Engagements, that they were al- 
| Teady lookt upon as Tributaries to Rome. 
They were upon Conditions, which ſeem- 
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edinſupportable, when Xantippus a Lacede- | 
monian, arrived with a Body of Auxiliaries. } 
The Grecian a Man of Valour and Experi- | 
ence, informed himſelf of the Order and. | 
Diſcipline of the Carthaginians, together. | 
with the conduCt of the Romans. Having | 
fully inſtructed himſelf , he found both 
one and r'other very ignorantin War, and 
by his frequent diſcourſe thereof amongſt | 
the Souldiers, the noiſe came to the ve- : 
ry Senate of Carthage, in what little eſteem : 
this Lacedemonian held their Foes. The. 
Magiſtrates at length had the curioſity to 
erve attention to him, where Xantippus, 
after he had given them a ſenſe of their | 
paſt omifſhons, encouraged them to pur 
him at the head of their Troops, through 
a p:omiſe of Vittory. ESE: 

In a miſerable State where all thiogs are 
deſpair'd of, a Man 1s more ealily perſwa- 
ded rather to confide in another, than him> 
ſelf; ſo thoſe Suſpicions fatal to the merit | 
of Strangers, came to yield to the pres 
lent Neceſſity, and the moſt powerful, 
urged with an apprehenſion of their ru- 
ine, abandoned themſelves to the Conduct 
of X2ztippus without Envy, I ſhould make 
a Hiitory inſtead of alledging an TR 
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| ple, to exrend my ſelf any further; it 
* ſuffices to ſay, That Xaxtipprs becoming 
the manager of affairs, altered extream- 
ly the Carthaginian Army, and knew ſo 
well how to prevail over the Ignorance 
of the Romans, that he obtained one of 
the moſt entire Victories over them, that 
ever was won. The Carthaginians out of 
Danger, began to be aſhamed of owing 
their Preſervation to a Stranger, and re- 
rurning to the perfidiouſneſs of their Na- 
ture, they thought toextinguiſh their dil- 
grace, by ridding themſelves of him, who 
had rid them of the Romars : It is not 
well known, whether they put him to 
Death, or that he was ſo Fortunate as to. 
eſcape ; but this is moſt aſſured, that 
through the abſence of this perſon, the 
Romans moſt eaſily regain'd the Superio- 
rity they had over them before. 

. If you'd repair to the ſecond Punick 
War, you will obſerve, that the vaſt ad- - 
vantages, which Hennibal received from 
the Romans, proceeded from the capaci- 
ty of the one, and the ſmall ability of 
the other ; and in effett, when he would 
put a confidence 1n his Souldiers, he never 
{aid that his Enemies wanted Courage or 
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Reſolution, for they experienced the con- | 
trary often enough, but he aſſured them, ' 


that they were concerned with a people 
little dexterous in War. | 


It is with this Science, as with Arts 


and Politeneſs, it paſſes from one Nation 
to another , and Reigns at divers times, 
and in difterent places. Every one knows, 
that the Greciaxs enjoyed it to a high de- 
gree, Philip gained it from them, and all 
things arrived to their perfeQion. under 
Alexander, when Alexander alone corrup- 
ted himſelf ; It continued {till with his 
Succeſſors : Hannibal brought it amongſt 
tne Carthaginians; and for all the Vanity 
of the Romans, they have received it from 
him by the experience of their Defeats, 
their reflections upon their miſtakes, and 
the obſervance of the Condutt of: their 
Foes. You will be eaſily. convinced of 
this, if you conlider, that the Romans did 


not begin to make reliftance againſt Haw- | 


zibal in their utmoſt Bravery ; for: the 
moſt Valiant Perſons were loſt 1n Battel. 
Then there was Arming of Slaves, and 
Armies compoſed of unexperienced Sol- 
diers. The truth 1s this, that they were 
prejudicial to him only, whea the Conſuls 


be- 
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became more expert,. and that the Rowaxs 


in. general knew better how. to make 
War, 


CHAP. V. 
The Gemus of the Romans at 


the time when Pyrrhus na- 
ged War pages them. | 


'T is not my intention to enlarge my 
{elf here, upon the Wars of the Ro- 
mans, | ſhould then ramble from the 
Subjett I have propoſed to my ſelf : bur 
it ſeems to me, that to apprehend the Ge 
nius of the times, one muſt conſider in 
a people the different affairs, which they 
have been concerned in, and as thoſe of 
War are without doubt the moſt remark- 


able, fo tis there Men ought to be par- 


ticularly obſervant, ſeeing that the dil- 
poſition of Tempers, and the good as 
well as the ul Qualities, appeared wy 

the 
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the greateſt Figures. At the beginning 
of the Common-wealth, the Roman peo- 
ple, as I have elſewhere ſaid, had ſome- 
thing of wildneſs in them ; afterwards 
this Humour turned 1nto Auſterity, and 
became a rigid Vertue, far remote from 
politeneſs or, agreeableneſs', and repug. 
nant to the very leaſt appearance of Cor- 
ruption. Theſe were the manners of the 
Romans, when Pyrrhus paſſed into 1taly to 
relieve the Tarertines,: The Science of 
War was but indifferent amonglt them, 
that of other things was unknown, * As 
for Arts, either they had none at ail, or 
they were very groſs; there was a want 
of Invention, and they knew not what 
belong'd to Induſtry : but-there was a 
ood Order, and a Diſciplite exactly ob- 
Fave, an admirable greatneſs of Coy» 
rage , and more Integrity uſed with the 
Enemy , than commonly with the Citti- 
zen. Juſtice, Sinc:rity, and Innocence, 
were common Vertues ; Riches were al- 
ready under{tood, and the uſe thereof a- 
mongſt particulars prohibited. The' be- 
ing Impartial went even to Excels, every 
one making it a Duty to negleCt their 
own affairs for the Service of the PRO. 
£116 
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the Zeal of which did then ſupply the 
room of all other things. 

After having ſpoken of theſe Vertues, 
its neceſlary to come to the Actions, 
which have made them known. A Prince 
is well efteem'd of, who by oppoting 
Force to Force, employs nothing bur open 
and lawful means to rid himſ2lt of a For- 
midable Enemy. But as if we were ob- 
liged to preſerve thoſe that are diſpos'd 
to ruine us, to ſecure them from the 
Snares that are laid for them by others ; 
and to ſave them from a Domeſtick Trea- 
ſon, is the effe@ of an unparallelPd Ge- 
nerolity. 

Behold one 1nſtance hereof in the time I 
am ſpeaking of; The Romans being defeat- 
ed by Pyrrh»s,and 1n a doubtful State,whe- 

ther they ſhould re-eſtabliſh their affairs, 
'or be conſtrained 'to yield , had im their 
power the loſs of this Prince, and made 
the following uſe thereof. 

_ A Phyſician, in whom Pyrrhus repoſed 
a confidence, offered his Service to Fabri- 
cius, to Poyſon his Maſter , provided he 
might have a reward proportionable to 
the importance of the ation. Fabricirs 
{cared at the Horror of the Crime, Al 
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with gives notice of it to the Senate, who 


deteſting with the Conſul, ſo unworthy ' 


by 
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an Action, ſent to adviſe Pyrrhas to take | 
care of his perſon, adding, that the Ro- | 
man Pcoples temper was, to overcome | 
him by their proper Arms, and not to free | 


themſelves of an Enemy by the Treaſon of 


his own People. 
Pyrrbus, either ſenſible of the Obligati- 
on, or aſtoniſhed at this greatneſs of Cou- 


rage, was more deſirous than ever to | 


make a Peace; and to diſpoſe the Romans 
thereto with the greater ecaſineſs, he re- 
mitted 200 Priſoners without Ranſom ; 
he ſent Preſents to the moſt conſidera: 
ble perſons, to the Ladies alſo, and neg- 


lected nothing under a pretence of Grati- - 


tude, to bring Corruption amongſt them. 
The Romans, who had not preſerv'd 
Pyrrhus but by a perſwafion of Vertue, 
would receive nothing that had the leaſt 
Air of Acknowledgment. They ſent to 
him an equal number of Priſoners, the 
Preſents were refuſed by both Sexes, and 
all the Anſwer that he had, was, That 
they would never hearken to a Peace, till he 
was removed out of Italy. 


Amongſt an Infinite number of Vertu- 
ous 


7 


' ous things, that were praCtiſed at this 
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time, the great and impartial Natures of 
Fabricius and Curias, who went to a vo- 
luntary Poverty , were admired amongit 
the reſt. *Twould be a piece of Injuſtice 
not to allow them a great approbation ; 
notwithſtanding *tis to be conlidered that 
it was more the general Quality of this 


time, than a Vertue peculiar to theſe two 


Men. And in effe& ſince Riches were 


puniſhed with Diſgrace, and Poverty re- 


warded with Honour, it appears to me, 
that there was need of ſome Dexterity, to 


| know well how to be Poor. By this 


means they raiſed themſelves to the chiet- 
eſt Employments of the Republick, where 
by the exerciſe of a great Power, they 
ſtood in greater want of Moderation than 
Patience. I cannot blame a Poverty that 
was Honoured through the World, it ne- 
ver wants any thing, but what our Inte- 
reſt, or Pleaſure is concerned in. Topro- 
feſs the Truth, theſe ſorts of Privations 
are of a delicious Nature, tis aftordin 
the Mind an exquiſite Reliſh of what the 
ſenſe is Robb'd of. 
But who knows if Fabricius did not fol- 
low his humour , there are ſome ore 
ons 
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{ons that are diſorder'd upon a multitude 
and variety of Superfluities, who in re- | 
poſe would taſte things Commodious and * 
even Neceſflaries with Delight. In the 7 
' mean time, thoſe that have but a falſe | 
knowledge of things, admire the or 4 
ance of moderation , when the exactneſs | 
of Judgment would ſhew the {mall extent 
of a confined Spirit, or the little aEtion 
of ſome negligent Soul. With thoſe per- | 
ſons, to be content with little, is to reſcind | 
leſs of Pleaſure than of Pain. Further,when 
it 1s not deſpicable to be Poor, weare 1n 
want of fewer neceſlaries to live in Po- - 
verty with Satisfaction, than to live mag- | 
nificently with Riches. Can you imagine 
the Condition of a Religious perſon. to be 
unhappy, when he is confidered in his | 
Order, and is of ſome repute in the World? 
He makes a Vow of Poverty, which frees 
him from a Thouſand Cares, and leaves 
him the deſire of nothing that's agreea- 
ble to. his Profeſſion and his Life. Thoſe . 
who live magnificently, for the moſt part * 
are the real Poor, they contend for Money 
on all ſides with Inquietude and Diſorder, 
to maintain the Pleaſures of others; and 
whilſt they expoſe their abundance, wp 
ran- 
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ſtrangers have more advantage of than 
they, in private conſider their Neceſſity, 
with their Wives and Children, through 
the importunity of Tyrannizing Credt- 
tors, and the miſerable tate of th-ir af: 
fairs, which they behold ina tendency to 
Ruine: | 

Let us return to our Romans ; from 
whom we are inſen{ibly ſtept aſide. Ad+ 
mire who will, the Poverty of Fabricius, 
I commend his Prudence, and find him 
very much adviſed, to have had but one 
 Salr-ſeller of Silver, to aflord him the cre- 
' ditof chafing from the Senate, a manthat 
| had beentwice Conſul, a Triumpher, and 
 DiRator, becauſe in his perſon they ob- 
ſerved ſomething more, beſides thar it 
was the humour of the time, the real In- 
tereſt was, to have no other than that of 
the Republick. 

Men have eſtabliſhed Soctety by a mo- 
tion of particular Intereſt, imagining to 
live more pleaſant and ſecure in Com- 
pany, than they did in frights, when in 
- fſolitudes; ſeeing they find therein, nor 
only an Advantage, but Glory and Au- 
| thority, Can they better do, than devote 
themſelves wholly to the Publick, from 
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whence they attrafQt conſiderably more?: _ |; 
The Decij, who Sacrificed themſelves | 
for the good 'of a Society, whom they | 
went 'to forſake, ſeem to me.truly En- 
thuſiaſtick ; but theſe people :here, ap- 
pear very rational in the Paſſion they 
had for a grateful Republick, which was 
at leaſt as. careful 1n their; reſpect”, as 
they could be jn-hers. 
_ I repreſent-Romze 1n this. time as a true 
Community,, where every. one lets alone 
his, Private;good, to finda better in that 
of the Body he belongs to; this Temper 
{ubliſts no where but in. {mall Repuh- ' 
licks: In great. ones, all appearance of Po- | 
verty 1s contemned.; and ?tis much, when 
the extraordinary. ule of: Riches 1s not 
there approved of, Had Fabricius. lived 
in the Grandeur of. the Republick, either 
he muſt have changed his Manners, or he | 
| had not heen uſeful to his Countrey; and | 
if {o be, the. reputable Men of the latter | 
time, had exiſted in that of Fabricius, et | 
ther they had made their Integrity.more 
rigid , or they. would have been chaſed 
from the Senate as, corrupted Citizens. 
Aiterhaving ſpoken of the Romars, it is 
reaſonable to touch a little of Pyrrhus, who 
Comes 
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comes 'in here naturally amongſt ſuch va- 
riety of things. 

He was the moſt Expert Captain of his 
time , even in the opinion of Hzznibal, 
who placed him immediately afcer Alex- 
zxder, and before himſelf, as it feems to 
me, through modeſty. He joined the 
curiouſneſs of Negotiations, to the Sci- 
etice of War ; but withall , coold never 
make a ſolid eſtabliſhment for himſelf ; 
If he knew how to gain Battels, he fai!- 
ed in the iſſne of War ; if he drew Peo- 
ple to his Alliance, he knew not how to 
mainrain them there; theſe two Ncble 
Talents unſeaſonably employed, ruined 
the Work-manſhip of both. 
When he had ſucceeded to his Wiſh 
in Fighting, his Thoughts were immedi- 
ately bent to Treat ; and as if he had kept 
Intelligence with his Enemys, he obftru- 
Qed his own Progreſs. Had he known 
how to win the affections of a People, 
his firſt Thoughts would have been to 
have made them ſubject : From hence it 
came, that he loft his Friends without 
e41ning his Enemies ; for the Conquered 
took the Spirit of the Victors, and reiu- 
ſed the Peace that was offered them, 
D 2 and 
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and they nor only withdrew their aſſiſt- © 
ance, but conſidered how to get ridofan | 
Allie, who ſhew'd the temper of a real | - 
Maſter. | oi 
A procedure ſo extraordinary, ought in | 
part to be aſcribed to the nature of 
Pyrrhus, partly to the different Intereſts 
of his Miniſters. There was amongſt the 
reſt, two Men near his Perſon, whoſe ad- 
vice he generally followed, C:neas and 
Milon. Cineas being Eloquent , Ingeni- | 
ous, fit for and skilPd in Negotiations, 1n- | 
ſinuated the Thoughts of Peace, every time |. 
he Debated upon. War; and when the 
Ambitious Humour of Pyrrhus had tranſ- | 
ported him beyond his Reaſon ; he pa- : 
tiently expected Difficulties, when mana- | 
ging the firſt diſtaſts of his Maſter, he | 
preſently turned his Inclinations to Peace, - 
to the end of re entring upon his Talent, | 
and putting the affairs in his own dif- 
20lal. 
| Milos was a Man experienc'd in War, 
who brought back every thing to force, _ 
he forgot nothing to hinder Treaties ; or | 
elic to break them off, adviſed to over- 
come Impediments; and if fo be, there 
Was no {ubduing Adverlary Nations, by 
a 
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all means to reduce the Allies to Sub- 
jection, As far as one may gueſs, behold 
the Rules by which Pyrrhns governed, as 
well by others as himſelf : It may be ſaid 
in his Favour, that he was concerned with 
Powerful Nations, that could better ſhift 
than he ; and again, that he won Bat- 
tels by his Valour, that ſuch a ſmall and 
| weak State as his, would not afford him 
| the means to bring a long War to a 
Concluſion. In ſhort, to look upon him 
_ through the qualities of his Perſon, and 
his Actions, he was an admirable Prince, 
who yields in no -reſpe& to any of the 
Ancients. To conſider in general, the 
Succeſs of his Deſigns, and the end of 
affairs, he will often appear to have been 
| out of the way, and loſe much of hisre- 

utation. To conclude, he poſſeſſed him- 
elf of Macedoz, and was thence expel[d ; 
his beginnings in Italy were fortunate, 
from whence he was forc'd to retire; he 
 faw himſelf Maſter of Sicily, where he 
| was not permitted to reſide, 
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CHAP. VE 
Of the Firſs Carthaginian 


War. 


a. So... as. a. - 0. bo. ES 


HE War of Pyrrhus enlivened the, - 


Romans, and Inſpired them with 


Thougats , which they bad: not, yet en- 
certain'd;; to ſpeak the Truth, they encred 
upon it very, Rude and Preſumptuous, 


with much Temerity and Ignorance ; but 


they had a great Courage to ſuſtain it : 


And as they found every thing new with 


{o experienc'd, an Enemy , they became 


without doubt, more induftrious.,, and. 


more enlightned than they were: before. 
"They found out a way to:ſecure them- 
ſelves from the Elephants, which had put 
the Legions in diſorder at the. firſt En. 
gagement ; they learned to avoid the 
Plains , and ſearch'd aavantagious places 
againſt a Cavalry, "ore they had deſp1- 
ſed without Cauſe. They were at length 

ny 
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inſtructed to form their Camp by that of 
Pyrrhus, after havint admired the Order 
and Diſtinftion of Troops, which en- 
camp'd with them in Confuſion. As for 
the things which relate purely to the 
Mind, although the Harangue of old 4p+ 
pins drove Cixexs from Rome, yet the Elo- 
quence of Cizexs did not ceale to pleale , 
and his dexterity was very agreeable. 

The Prefents that were offered, not- 
withſtanding the Refuſal, gave a Vene- 
ration for thoſe that could make them ; 
and Crs, fo much honoured for his Im» 
partial Vertue, was {till the more, when 
he ſhew'd them in his Triumph, Gold, 
Silver , Piftures, and Statues. *Twas 
then underſtood, that there were in other 
places things more excellent than in 1:aly. 

Thus new Ideas, that I may fo ſpeak, 
made new Inclinations ; and the Roman 
_ people, taken with an unknown Magni- 

ficence, loſt thoſe old Opinions, where 
the habit of Poverty was no leſs concern- 
ed than Vertue. 

Curioſity was excited in the Citizens , 
even their hearts began to feel withemo- 
tion, what the Eye had begun to ſee with 
pleaſure; and when their underſtandings 
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were cleared, there appeared real deſires 
for things abroad. Some particular per- | 
fons did yet preſerve the ancient conti- | 
nence, as 1t has happened ſince, and 1n | 
the moſt corrupted time of the Repub: 

Iick 3 but at length, there was a general 
deſire of paſſing the Seas, to eſtabliſh 
themſelves 1n places where Pyrrhus knew 
how to find ſo much Wealth. Behold 
properly, from whence proceeds the firſt 
Carthaginian War ; the Succour given to 
the T arentines was the pretext thereof , 

the Conqueſt of Sicily the true Occaſian. 
After havihg ſaid by what motives the 
Remans diſpos'd themſelves to this War, - 
it is neceſſary, in few wards*, to ſhew 
what their Genius was at that time. Their 
principal Qualities in my Judgment, were 
Courage and Reſolution. 
To undertake things of the greateſt 
diHculty, not to be frighted with any 
danger, nor to be diſcourag'd with any 
tols. In all the reſt the Carthaginians had 
over them a very great Superiority, whe- 
ther through Induitry or Experience at Sea, 
or elſe their Wealth, which afforded *em 
the Tra Tick of the whole World, when the 
Roz, naturally poor enqugh, went tg 
4 EX- 
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exhauſt themſelves in the War of Pyr- 
| rhus.. 
To ſpeak the Truth, their Valour was 
inſtead of all things, a good Succeſs en- 
couraged them to the purſuit of a great- 
er, and a contrary event did nothing but 
exaſperate them the more. It happened 
_ direQtly otherwiſe 1n the Carthaginian af- 
' fairs, who became careleſs in good For- 
tune, and eaſily dejected in Adverlity. 
Beſides the different nature of theſe two 
Nations, the different conſtitution of the 
Republicks contributed much thereto, 
Carthage was eſtabliſhed upon Commerce, 
and Rome founded upon Armies. The firtt 
employed Strangers in their Wars, and 
Citizens 1n their Traffick : The other 
made themſelves Citizens of the whole 
World, and of Citizens Soldiers : The Ro- 
mans brexth'd after nothing but War , 
even thoſe that went not there, for ha- 
. ving been formerly concerned, or elſe 
through the neceſſity of going one day. 
At Carthage they always demanded 
Peace upon the firſt Inconvenience that 
was Threatned, as well to get rid of the 
Strangers, as to return to Trade. One 
may yet add this difference, That the Car- 
| ' thaginians 
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thaginians have done nothing that's great, | ] 
but by the Valour of particular Perſons: | 
where the Romap People has often re-eſta- | 
bliſhed by their Conftancy, what theIm- | 


prudence or Cowardile of their Generals 


had loit. | 


All theſe things conſidered , we need 
not be aſtoniſhed at the Romans remain- 


ing Victorious, for they had the principal | 


qualities, which render one People Ma- 
{ter of another. As the Idea of Riches 
made the Romans deſirous of ſubduing 
Sictly, fo the Conqueſt of Sicily, made 
them delire to enjoy thoſe: Riches which 
they had got. 

The Peace with the Carthapintrns, after 
ſo rude a War, inſpired a Spirit of Re- 


poſe, and that Repoſe produced the Taſt . 


of Pleaſures : It was then the Romans in- 
troduced the firſt pieces of the Theater , 
and made a diſcovery of their firſt Mag- 
nificence. They began to have a curio- 
fity for Shews, and an afletion for Plea- 
fures. 

The Proceedings at Law, although 
Enemies to Joy, did not ceaſe toencreaſe, 
every one having recourſe/ to the Publick 
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Juſtice, according as that of particular 
perſons corrupted. 
 Intemperance occaſion'd new Diltcme- 
pers, and Phyſicians were eſtabliſhed to 
cure the Maladys, from which Continence 
had formerly ſecured the Romans. | 
 Awarice caus'd ſome little Wars, weal:- 
neſs made great ones apprehended. Itlo 
be neceflity obliged the undertaking .of 
one, it was begun with diſpleaſure, and 
they were glad when it was ended. - 

They demanded. Money from the Car- 
thaginians, which they did not owe, when 
they were employed in the reduction of 
their Rebels ; and they uſed all the cau- 
tions it the World, not to break with 
them, when affairs were a little accom- 
modated. 

$5 that it was ſometimes Injuries, ſome - 
times Conſiderations, always Averſenets 
or Fear ; and certainly one may ſay, thar 
the Romans knew how to live neither as 
Friends nor Enemies : for they offended 
the Carthaginians, and ſuffered them to 
re-eſtabliſh themſelves, giving cauſe e- 
nough for a new War , where they ap- 
prehended above all things Ill Succeſs. 

A ConduQ fo uncertain, changed into 

a 
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2a true Careleſsneſs, and they let the Sz- + 
guntines be deſtroyed with ſo much dif: : 
grace, that their Ambaſſadors were ſhame» 
tully treated for it by the Spaniards and 
Gazis , after the ruine of this miſerable | 
People. p 

The contempt of Nations, wherewith 
they were Stung, drew them from this 
drowſineſs, and the deſcent of Haxnibal 
into 1:a/y revived their - ancient Vigour. 
They made War ſometime with much In- 
capacity and a great Courage ; ſometime 
with more Sufficiency , and leſs Reſolu- 
tion. 

In fine, the loſt Battel of Cayne, made ' 
them find again their Vertue, andexcited,. 
to ſpeak better, a new one, which extol- 
led *em yet above themſelves, 
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CHAP. VII 
Of the Second Punick War. 


F* ſee the Republick in all the extent 
of her Vertue, its neceſſary to con- 
ſider her in the ſecond War of Carthage. 
She has had before more of Auſterity ; ſhe 
has been found ſince with more of Gran- 
deur ; never fſotruea deſert : In other ex- 
tremities wherein ſhe has been engaged, 
her Security was owing to the Boldnelſs, 
Valour, or Capacity of ſome particular 
Citizen. Perhaps without Brutus, there 
would have been no Common-Wealth. 
If Manlias had not defended the Capitol, 
if Caxwillus had not come to reſcue it, the 
Romans hardly free, would have tallen 
under the Bondage of the Gals. | 
But here the Roman People hath ſuſtain- 

ed the Roman People, here the Univerſal 
Genius of the Nation hath preſerved the 
Nation, here good Order; Reſolution, a 
general Confſpiring for the Publick ns 

aVe 
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have faved Rome when ſhe was going to 
fall, by the Faults and Imprudences of her ' 


Generals. 


After the Battel of Canne, where any 


other State had yielded to her Ill Fortune, 


there: was not a: motion of weakneſs: a- 


mongſt the people, not a thought but 
tended to the good . of the Common: 
Wealth. All Orders, all Ranks, all Cqn- 
ditions voluntarily exhauſted their .Abili- 
ties; the Romans gave up with: Pleaſure 


the moſt valuable things they had, and | 


kept with regret what they were obliged 
to leave themſelves for their bare ule, 


To retaia the leaſt, wasa point of Honour, 


to reſerve the molt in their Houſes, a kin 


of diſgrace, When they treated about 


creating Magiſtrates , the Youth for the 


moſt part Jealous of one another , con- | 


ſulted freely the Wiſdom of the more An- 
cicnt, to give their Suffrages the moſt 
diſcreetly. 


Old Soldiers coming to be wanted, Lt- . 
berty was given to the Slaves to make 


new ones; and theſe Slaves becoming Ro- 
7143s, Were encouraged with the lame 


Spirit of their Maſter to defend the ſame 
Liberty : But behold a greatneſs of Cou- } 


Yage, ; 
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rage, which {orpaſles all other qualities , 
be they never ſo noble. Ir happens ſome- 
times 1n an eminent danger, that perſons 
of no retnarkable Prudence, are obferved 
to take go04 reſolutions ;' it happens that 
the moſt concerned, contribute largely for 
the Publick Good, when by another Inte- 
reſt, they are afraid to ruine themſelve 
with the Publick. a 
It may be, it fnever happened in the 
World, that people took: an equal care 
both abroad and at home in. ſuch pref- 
ſing extremities ; and I find nothing ſo ad- 
mirable in the Romans, ns to ſee them 
fend their Troops into S7c//y and Spain, with 
the ſame Care, as they did againſt Hanni- 
bal. bn Þ 
Overwhelmed with ſo many Loſſes, ex- 
hauſted of Men and Money, they divided 
their laſt Supplies between the defence of 
Rome, and the preſerving of their Con- 
queſts. NE 
A People ſo Magnanimous, (choſe rather 
to Periſh than Fail, and to be no more, 
was held as an indifferent thins,, when 
there was no being Maſters of others. 
Admitting Self-Prefervation to be" al- 
ways advantagious, yet I reckon ty. 
che 
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the chief advantages of the Romans, the | 


owing their Safety to their Coaſtancy, and |. | 


the greatneſs of their Courage. . 
This was yet a Felicity to them, to have | 
changed their Genius fince the War of 
Pyrrhus, to have quitted that extraordi- 
nary Any » and that Ambitious 
Poverty which Þ have ſpoken of : other- 
wiſe there had not been found in Rome 
means to ſuſtain it. | 
It was neceſlary that the Citizens had 
Ability, as well as Zeal, to aſſiſt the Com- 
mon-wealth, If ſo be ſhe had not relie- 
ved her Allies, {he would have been a- 
bandoned by thein. The Diſcourſe of a 
Conſul who thought to give Compaſſion + 
ro the Deputies of Capus, did but excite | 
their Infidelity : The Senate much more | 
Wiſe, took a quite different ConduQ ; 
ſent Men and Proviſions to the Allies , | 
which ſtood in want thereof :; and of all | 
the Succours which they of Naples came | 
to offer, they accepted of nothing but Cort 
in Exchange for Silver. oy” ; 
But notwithſtanding ſo much Refolu- * 
tion and true ſenſe of things, there had 
been no more Republick of Rowe, if ſo | 
be Carthage had aQted the leaſt of thoſe | 
things | 


- 
x 
© . 
| | 


jilg.£0 deſtroy-it, which Rowe did for 
erfecurity. 


i 


Whilſt Thanks were rendred toa Con- 
ful that had fled., for not having deſpair- 
ed of the Common-wealth, YiQorious 
Hannibal was accuſed at Carthage, Hanno 
could not pardon him the Advantages of 
a War, which he had. diſſuaded ; and 
more Jealous of. the Honour of his Opini- 
ons, than the good of the State, morean 
Enemy to the Carthaginian General, than 
the Romans, he forgot nothing that might 
obftruCt the Succeſſes that might be gain- 
ed,. or deſtroy thoſe already obtained. 
Hanno had. been taken for an Ally of the 
Roman people, who regarded Hannibal as 
the common Enemy. When the laſt ſent 
to demand Men and Money to maintain 
the Army, What world he demand ſaid Han- 
no, if be had loſt the Battel? No, no, My 
Loras, either "tis an Impoſtor , that anyuſes 
us by falſe News, or a Publick Thief, that 
appropriates to himſelf the Spoils of the Ro- 
mans, and the advantages of the War. 
; Theſe Oppolitions troubled at leaſt the 
Succours, when they could not hinder 
| their reſolution. They executed {lowly 
What had been reſolved with pain. The 
E Rg- 
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Recruits at lenath prepated; remain'd- a 


long time before their departure ; if he 


were upon a March, Orders were fent | 
to make him halt in' Spain, inſtead of eft« | 


couraging him to paſs into' 1raly.” They 


arrived then very late, and when they | 
came to join Hanzibad, which was mira- | 
culous, Hamibal received-them iofirtn , 7 


ruined, and out of feaſon: - 


' This General was almoſt continually | 
deffivate of Money and: Proviſions, redu- | 


ccd to the Netellity of” being Erernally © 


Succeſsful in War ; 10 Recruit at the firit | 


Ul Fortune, and- much Confuſion in good | 


ones, where he found not wherewith* wo | 


entertain -diflterent Nations ;© who rather 


followed his Perfon, - thai” Uepended off 


the Commeon-wealth, 


To keep 1d many different people in ors | 


der, he added io his natural Severity an 
Artificial Critlty ; which mate him or: | 
midable to ſome, whilft his Vertue gave | 


him Veneration | Vols others. To acknows- 7 
lkage the Truth, he ufed no preat Vo» | 


Jence in it to His Temper, but betng na- | 


rurally a little Cruel, he fonnd himfelf | 


in fich a Condition, that was neceſſary 
for him to beſo: Yet his Intereſts ſome- 
times | 


& 
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times dwerted his Cruelty ; and afforded 
him the uſe of Mercy ; for he knew how 
toi be pleaſant and trattable for the bene- 
fit of his 'Aﬀairs, and Deſign always in 
him pot the better of his Temper. : 
- He 'made War upon the Romans with 
all forts of Severity , and treated their 
Confederates with much Civility, and 
Sweetneſs, contriving to deſtroy the firit 
abſoiutely, and to dif engage the others 
from their Alliance : A Procedure extream- 
ly different from that of Pyrrhus, who 
kept all his Courteſies for the Remars , 
ag his 511 Entertainmefits for their A]- 
bog, 016121 
When T conſider that Hannibal departed 
from$Spaingwherehehad lett nothing behind 
him well ſecured, that he cro{sd the Coun- 
trey of the Gasls,whom they ought to have 
accounted Enemies,that he paſſed the A/pes 
to make War againſt theRownars, who came 
to drive the Carthaginians from Stcaty. 

— Whenl conſider, that he pollefſed in 7ra- . 
ly, neither Places, Magazines, nor any 
certain Aſhſtance, or hopes of Retreat, I 
am aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of his De- 
fin. But when 1 conſider his Valour, 
and his Condutt, I admirenone but Hew- 
ok E. 2 niival 
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nibal, anJeſteem him yet beyond theun: |! 
certaking. | | | 


The French particularly admireithe War ' 


” 


< 


£ 


of the Garls, both for the reputation -of | 
Ceſar, and becauſe, it being done in their | 


Countrey, it affe&ts them with;-a more 
lively Idea, than other people. - Notwith- 
ſtanding, to judge thereof with, exaQtneſs, 
it doth not approach to Hannibal's, AQ 
ons in Italy, Had Ceſar found amongſt 


8 


% 
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the Gazls, the Union and Bravery, which 


the other did amongſt the: Rowans, he 


had obtained over. them but ſmall Con: 
queſts; for it. is to be acknowledged , 
that Haxnibal met with very ſtrange dif-| 


ficulties, without reckoning, thoſe he car: 


ried witty him. The only advantage on. 
which he could reaſonably depend , was! 
.the goodnels of his Troops, and his own 


Perſonal Courage. 


It is certain, that the Romans had a 


great Superiority over the Carthaginians 10 


the Sicilian War ; but the Peace having © | 


made them disband their Army , they in-| 
fenſibly loſt their Vigour , whilſt their! 
Adverlaries, employed in Spain and Africk, 


made a practice of their Valour, and ac- 
quired Experience, 
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It was then with an old Body, that 
Hannibal came to attack 1taly; and with 
an old Reputation, more than old Troops, 
the Romans found themſelves obliged to 
defend 1t. 

As for the RomamGenerals, they were 
perſons of a great Courage, who thought 
to have injured the Glory of their Com- 
mon-wealth , if they had not given Bar: 
tel upon the firlt offer of the Enemy. 

Hannibal made it his particular Study 
to know their Genius's, and obſerved no- 
thing ſo much, as the humour and conduct 
of each Conſul, that oppoſed him, It was 
by provoking the Fiery Temper of Ser 
pronics, that he knew how to draw him 
to Fight, and gain the Battel of Trebza: 
The Defeat of 7 hraſomere is owing to a 
like Stratagem. | 

Knowing the haughty Spirit of 'Flami- 
#ius, be burned before his Eyes, the Vil- 
lages of his Allies, and incited ſo oppor- 
tunely, his natural Temerity , that the 
Conſul not : only took a reſolution. to 
Fight, at an unſeaſonable time, but he 
engaged him in certain Straits, where he 
unhappily loſt his Army , together with 
his Life, As Fabins had a contrary me- 

; E 7. thad 
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thod of ating, ſo the conduCt of Hawni- | 


bal was difletent. | 


After the Fight of Thraſimeme, the Ro 


man People created a Dittator, and a Ge-| |: 


neral of Horſe. The DiQtator was Quin+ 


tns Fabins, a Man wiſe and flow, who 
placed the only hope of Safety in Cauti- 
ons, from whence might proceed Securi- 
ty. - In the poſture things were in, he 
thought there was no ditference between 
Fighting, and loſing the Bartel; inſo- 
much that he aimed at nothing, but ro 
{ſecure the Army, and omitting the hope 
of Conqueſt, he thought to att Prudent- 


ly enough by preventing his being over- 


COMme. 


Martus Minutius was the General -of 


Horſe, Violent, Raſh, Vain in Diſcourſe, 
equally Daring, through Ignorance, and 
through Courage : This perſon placed the 
Interelt af the State in the reputation of 
Afﬀaeirs, and imagined that the Republick 


could not ſubliſt, if fo be ſhe did not ef. 
face the diſcredir of paſſed Defeats , by | 
ſome Glorious Action ; He was for Gran- | 
deur, when there was a neceſſity for Pru- | 


dence; for Glory, when Safety was que- 
{i9n3ble. W's 
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| Hannibal ſoon apprehended theſe difte- 
rent humours,. by the report that was 
made' him, and his own- Obfervations ; 
for he offered Battel to Fabins, many days 
ſucceſſively, who was ſo far trom 1ccept- 
ing of it, that he would not permit a fin- 
gle man to ftir out of his Camp. 

Miputias on. the contrary, took the Ar- 
tificial Bravado's of the Enemy, tor ſo 
many Afﬀronts, and made the Dictator 
paſs for a weak Man, or at leaft inſenti- 
ble of the diſgrace of the Romans. 

Harnibal advertiſed of this Diſcourſe, 
endeavoured to augment the opinion of 
Fear and Weakneſs, which was attribu- 
ted to Fabius, 'He burnt in his view, the 
molt delightful Countrey of 1:a/y, rodraw 
him to the Fight, which he could nor do; 
or at leaſt to diſparage him, in which he 
did not want for Succeſs. He made it e- 
ven ſ{uſpetted, that there was Intelligence 
between them, preſerving his Lands with 
great Care, in the general Deſolation of 
the Countrey, 

This is but one part of his Contrivan- 
ces, Whilſt he laboured to ruine the Re- 
putation of Fabius, which gave him ſome 
diſquiet , he forgot nothing, to encreale 
=_ E-4 that 
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that of Minutivs, in whom he wiſhed the | ; Þ 
Command, or at leaſt, a great power In: | © 
the Army ; ſometimes he made a ſeem-. f 
ing to obſerve him, when he ſhewed all : 
manner of Contempt for the other : Some 
time after, being engaged in a ſmall Skis  « 
miſh with him, he retired firſt?, and let (« 
him take a ſmall Advantage, which en- 1 

| 


LEN a 


creas'd his Credit with the Rowaxs ; and 
he prepared him to fall by an inconſide-' 
rate Contidence ; At length he knew how | 
to employ ſo much Artifice, as to cry - | 
down Xs Di&tator, and to make the Ge- : 
neral of the Horſe eſteemed ; inſomuch 
that the Command was divided, and the | 
Troops ſhared, which was never done _ 
þ:fore. You would ſay, that Rome att- 
ed by the Spirit of her Enemy; for in - 
Truth fo extraordinary a Decree, was | 
the pure effect of hjs Contrivance and 
Delſig n. | 
Then was the Vanity of Mrzutins with- 
our bounds, he contemned with an equal 
Imprudence, Fabius and Hannibal, decla- | 
ring nothing leſs, Than that he alowe, would + 
gxpell all Foreigners fromlItaly. | - 
He would. have a ſeparate Camp, of | 
Which Haznibal was no ſpaner "_— 
ut 
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but he approached with his; and with-' 
out amuling my ſelf, by deſcribing the 
particulars of all actions, Minnis enga- | 
ged in a Fight, where he was defeated. 

\ , This was the behaviour of Hannibal , 
during the Diftatorſhip of Fabzas, and his 
ConduQ was much after the ſame man- 
ner, towards the Conſuls that gave the 
| Battel of Caxze; it 15 true, that there was 
no need of ſo delicate a Conduct. The 
| Wiſdom of Pau/zs, was leſs 1njurious to 
ium than that of Fabzus; and the Pre- 
' lumptuous Ignorance of Terextius, hurPd 
him head-long to his own rune. 

One will admire perhaps, thatI extend 
my {elf ſo far upon an affair, which ends 
at the ſimple defeat of Mre»tivs, and that 
I do but juſt mention that great and fa- 
 mous Battel of Canne : But I rather aim 

at making known the Genius's, than to 
| deſcribe the Battels. And as Ingenicus 
| Men, are better pleas'd by con{idering 
Ceſar 1n the War of Petreins and Afrant- 
4s, than in Attions of his, which make 
the greateſt ſhew : I haveimagined, that 
one ought to confider Hannibal more cu- 
rioully, 1n. an affair of entire ConduQ, 
than that great and fortunate Succeſs, 

Ke | which 
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which the imprudence of Terextius gave | 
him without, much, difficulty. TT 
It 1s to be confefled notwithſtanding , | 
that never - was Battel fo' entirely won , | 
and that very day, that I may fo ſpeak, | 
had been the Romanxs laſt, if fannibal had ' 


not cbole rather to enjoy the Pleaſures 
of the Victory, than to purſue the Ad: 
. yantages thereof. oy 


- He that made others guilty of ſo many | 
miltakes , -.is | here {enſjble of the weak- _ 
neſs of Human: Nature, and cannot hin- 
der himſelf from failing : He ſhewed him: | 
ſelf Invincible in the greateſt Difficulties, - 
bur could not reſiſt the ſweetneſs of his 
good Fortune, and let hunſelf yield to | 
eale, when alittle Action, would fix him 
in a (tate of Repoſe. all his lite. HEE 


It you enquire the reaſon of it ; *cis 
that every thing hath Bounds in Man, Pa- 


rience, Courage, Reſolution'is worn out - 


1 US. | 
Hannibal could endure no more, be- 


caule he had endured too much, and his | 
conſummated Vertue finds it felt without | 


aſſiſtance un the midſt of Vittory. 


The remembrance of paſt difficulties, 
gave him a proſpect of new ones 3 Bs | 
pr 
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Spirit, which 'ought to have been full 'of 
Confidence, and almoſt Aſſurance, turns 
it ſelf to a fear of the Future : He conſi- 
ders, when he ſhould be bold ; he Con- 
ſults, when he ſhould be Attive ; he gives 
reaſons for the Romans, when he ought 
to have put his own in Execution. 

As the Faults of great Men have al- 
ways apparent Subjects, ſo Hanzibal did 
nor ceaſe to repreſent to himſelf very ſpe- 
Clous Reaſons. 

Thar his Army, Invincible in the Field, 
was by no means fit for Sieges ; his In- 
fantry not good, no Engines, no Money, no 
certain Subſiſtence : That by the ſame de- 
feft he had Attacked Spolete to no purpole, 
after the ſucceſs of Traſimene, as Victori- 
pus as he was; that a little before the 
Battel of Ca»ae, Ie had been conſtrained 
to raiſe the Siege of a Town, without 
Name or Forces ; that to Befiege Rome, 
furniſhed with all things, was to looſe 
the Reputation he went to gain, and ta,.. 
deſtroy an Army, which alone made him 
to be conſidered ; that he ought to let the 
Rowens, ſhut up within their Walls, fall 
inſenſibly of themſelves; and in the mean. 
time to go and eſtabliſh himſelf near the 

o_ | SCA 
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| . . o ig 
Sea, where he might receive Recruits | 


from Carthage with conveniency , and | 
where it would be eaſy: to ſettle the moſt * 
conſiderable power of 1zaly, Behold the | 
Reafons, which Hannibal accommodated © 
to the diſpoſition he found himſelf in, and 
which he had not taſted in his firſt heats, 

In vain did Maharbal promiſe him to 


-— a. wy WH, et 7. 


Sup in the Capitol, his Reflections, which * 


had nothing bur the Air of Wiſdom, . and 
a falſe Realon, made him reject, as unad- - 
viſed, a confidence {o well eſtabliſhed. 

He had purlued Violent Counſels, to be: | 
gina War with the Romans, and he is kept | 
back by a falſe Circumſpettion, -when . 
he finds a time to make an end of all. 

It 15 certain, that Spirits too delicate , 
fuch as Haxznibals was, make difficulties _ 
1a Undertakings, and ſtop themſelves by . 
the Obſtacles, which proceed more from 
Imagination, than- the thing it ſelf. 

There is one paint in the declining of 
States, Where their rujne would be un- | 
avoidable, if ſo be one knew the eaſineſs 
of d.ſtroying them; but for want of a 
Sight pure enough, or a ſufficient Cou- 
rage, we are content with a little, when 
we Mgt do more, making either the 
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meanneſs of Spirit, or the want of Great- 
nels, in the Soul, paſs for Prudence. In 
theſe conjunCtures, a Man is not the In- 
ftrument of his own Security, an old re- 
putation maintains you, in the, itMagina- 
tion of your Enemies, when the real For- 
ces abandon you. 

. Thus Henrnibal puts in his view , a 
power which is no more : He entertains 
an. Idea of dead Soldiers, and diffipated 
Legions, as if. he were to Fight and De- 
feat, what he has. already defeated. 

And certainly. the Confuſion; had not 
been leſs at Rowe after the Battel of Can- 
2, than it was-heretofore after that of 
Alia; but inſtead of approaching a City 
where he had carried a Confternation, 
he removed at adiſtance from ir, as if he 
had a mind to: hearten it, and give the 
Magiſtrates leiſure to provide for all 
things at their eaſe : He took their part 
who adviſed to attack the Allies, who 
would have fallen with Rome, and ſuſtain- 
_ ed themſelves by her with more eaſineſs, 
than ſhe ſuſtained her ſelf, 

Behold the firſt and great omiſſion of 
Hannibal, which was allo the firſt refuge 
of the Romans : The Amazement patled, 

| their 
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their Courage encreaſed , as their' Forces 
grew leſs ; and the Carthaginians loſt their | 


Vigour, as their power encreaſed. - © 


If fo be one would enquire the eauſeof ! 
all their misfortunes, there may be'found | 
two Effential ones; The Careſ:ſaneſs '6f 
Carthage, which let good Succeſſes falF to 


nothing, for want of Relief, whilſt Rome 
made ule of all things to repair the bad 


and Hannibals inconiiderate deſire, to put 


an end to his Labours, before he had'end- 
ed the War. 2TH 


 Afﬀeer having taſted Repoſe, he was not 
long before he was inclined to tafte des | 
lights, and he was the more cafily charm- | 
ed therewith, inaſinucht as they were al- | 


ways unknown to him. 


A Man that knows how to mingle 
Pleaſures with Buſineſs, ' 1s never pofleſs | 


{ed of them ; he __ them, and re takes 


them at his Pleaſure; and in the habit, 


which he has made of them, he rather | 
finds a wearineſs of Spirit, than a dange- | 


rous Charm that might corrupt him. 


It is not ſo with rheſe Auſtere perſons, | 
who by an Alteration of Temper come | 
to taſte of Voluptuouſnelſs, they are im- | 
mediately enchanted with its Fcetnelſs ; 


and 
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ind have nothing but an averſion for the 
Auſterity of their paſt life, Nature be- 
ing in them wearied with Inconvenien- 
cies. and Pains, abandons it ſeif ro the 
firſt delights it meets with : [Then what 
had appeared Vertuous., preſents it ſelf 
with a rude and difficult Air ; and the 
Sout, which imagines it {elf to be unde- 
ceived of an'oid Error, pleaſes it ſelf with 
its new affetion' for things agreeable. 
Tis this that properly arrived to Har- 
nihal and his Army, which did not ceaſe 
to itnitate him in.Remiſsneſs, when it had 
done it fo well inFatigues. 

There was nothing then bat Baths, Fe- 
ftivals, Inclinations and Paſſions; there 
was no more Diſcipline, neirher by him 
that ouphr to have given Orders, nor in 
thoſe that ſhould have put them in Exe- 
cution. When he was to go into the 
Field, Glory and Intereſt excited Hanni- 
bat, who tobk again his former Vigour, 
and found himſelf, but he found no more 


the fame, Army ; there was nothing elſe 
| but foftneſs and careleſsneſs ; if they were' 


to endure the leaſt neceſſity, they bewail- 


| ed the. abandance of Capua. 


1 


They rhoughr upon Miſtreſſes, when 
| they 
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they were to meet the Enemy ; they lans Þ 2 
Suiſhed with -the tenderneſs of Love |! 1c 
when there was necd of aCtion and fierce- 7 di 
nels tor Batt.» | 

Hannibal torgot nothing that might ex- 7 
cite their Courage, ſometimes by the re- | r: 
membrane of a Valour which they had © P 
loſt, ſomerimes by the ſhame of Reproach: _ 
es, which they were inſenfible of, © - tl 
In the mean while the Roman Generals h 
became every day more, expert. The 1 
Legions had an advantage- over: corrup- | fi 
ted Troops; and there atrived from Car- 1 
thage, no aſliſtance Winch \mighs cnc h 
_ rage fo languiſhing an Army. But: the | V 
more reſolution Hannibal found among{t | r 
.the Enemies, the leſs Service he re- | f 
ceived: from his' own, and the more | © 
he took upon himfelf; It 1s not credible ' 

with what Valour he maintain'd himſelf | ! 
in /taly, from whence the Romans did not: © 4 
make him depart, but by. obliging the  ! 
Carthaginians to recall him The. | being { 

defeated and chaſed froih Spaix, beaten | 


and undone in Africk , had recourſe to | 
their Hanzibal for their laſt refuge. He | 
obeyed the Orders of his Countrey with | 
the lame ſubmiſſion , that the leaſt Citi- | 
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7en could have done: And he was no 
ſooner Arrived, but he found affairs in a 
deſperate poſture. PINTS 
| Scipio, who had ſeen the Calamities of 
his Republick under unfortunate Gene- 
rals, commanded then the Army, in the 
Proſperity which he had brought. 

| As for Hannibal, he had nothing but 
the memory of his good Fortune, which 
he had ill uſed ; bur he was not in the 
leaſt wanting to ſupport the bad. The 
firſt naturally aſſured, and by the pre: 
ſent happineſs of his affairs, was at the 
head of an Army , which doubted not of 
Victory; the ſecond encreas'd his natu- 
ral diſtruſt by the miſerable condition he 
ſaw his Countrey in, and by the ill opini- 
on -he conceive1 of his Souldiers. 

Theſe different ſ{cituations of Spirit , 
made Peace to be offered; and rejeQted ; 
after which, every ones Thoughts were: 
upon Battel. 

The day that it was given , Hannibal 
ſurpaſſed himſelf, whether by taking his 
Advantages, diſpoſing his Army , or gi- 
ving Orders in the Fight ; but at length 
the Genizs of Rome carried it from that of 
Carthage, and the defeat of the Carthagi- 

F | nians 
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nians, yielded the Empire for ever to the}j0' 
Romans, ;R 
As for the General, he was admired by'\ _ 
Scipio, who in the midſt of his Glory, ſeem." V 
ed to envy the Capacity of the Conquer-+*W 
ed; and the Conquered, whoſe humour ta 

- was remote enough from vain Oftentatr | 
ons, thought always to have ſome Supe: itt 
riority in the Science of War : For dif: «l 
courſing one day with Sczpro of the Great W 
Captains, he put Alexander firſt, Pyrrhus®1 

ſecond, and himſelf the third ; to which? 
Scipio coldly anſwered, 7f you had Conquer \Þ« 
ed me, ſaid he, in what rank wonld you have W 
placed your ſelf ? The firſt of all, replied Þi 
Haznibal, *Tis certain , that he had anÞ 
admirable Capacity in War, and thoſe Il: 0! 
Juſtrious Conquerors, who have 'leit 10, 
great a Name to Poſterity, came not near?? 
his Induſtry, both in bringing together, Mt 
and maintaining Armys. ih 
Alexander paſs'd into Afa, with Maceao.. 
zians that would obey their King ; if heh 
had bur little Money and Proviſions, tha 
Battels which he obtain'd, put him in tht 
abundance of all things: A City taken or. 
iurrendred, afforded him the Treaſures: 
of Darius, who became neceflicous in his 
| OWI' 
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own Countrey, as Alexander poſiefled the 
Riches thereof. _ | 
_ Scipio, whomT was ſpeaking of, made 
War' in Spain and Africk, with Legions 
which the Republick had levied and main- 
tained. | 

| Ceſar had the ſame Conveniencies for 
the Conqueſt of the Gauls, and made uſe of 
the Forces and Money of the Common- 
wealth, even to bring them in SubjeQi- 
0)0f 
\ As forour Hannibal, he joined to a little 
body of Carthaginians , ſeveral Nations , 
which he knew how to link together by 
himſelf; and by whom he could make 
himſelf be obeyed in a continual neceſſity 
of Proviſions and Money. That which is 

et more extraordinary, Victories made 
bin not the eaſier, he was almoſt as much 
<5 after the gaining of them, as be- 
wore. 

But if he had Talents which the others 
had not, ſo was he guilty ofa fault, which 
1n probability they would not have com- 
mitted, | 
Alexander was lo far from leaving things 
imperfe&t, that he always went beyond, 


when they were compleated. 
F 2 He 
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He was not ſatisfied with ſubduing th 
great Empire of Darins, even to the le 
Province ; his Ambition carried him | 
the Indies, when he might have unit 
his Glory and Repole, (which is extraorth,. 
nary) and have had a peaceable enjqgf 

ment of his Conqueſts. I 
Scipio did not think of eaſe before he hi5 
4 


reduced Carthage, and eſtabliſhed in fri. 
the affairs of the Romans. ; 

And one of the great Commendatia 
whichis given to Cz/ar, 1s, 1 hat he thoug 
nothing was done , while there remained a) 
thing to do. | 


Lucan. Nil a&#um reputans, ſi quidſupereſ 


| agen Hm. 


When T think upon the fault of Hamy,, 
bal, it comes preſently into my mind, th; 
the importance of a good reſolution |? 
great affairs is not enough conſidered. * 

To go to Rome after the Battel of Canng 
makes the deftruction of this City, aif 
the grandeur of Carthage; not to go, / pr 
duceth with time the ruine of the Car7ii 


ginians, andthe Empire of the Romans. |, 
_ I have {cen a reſolution taken wal 6 
woul 
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yould have occaſioned the loſs ofa grear 

tate, if ſo be it had been purſued, TI have 

zcn a contrary taken the ſame day, by a 

nappy Change, which was 1ts ſecurity : 

ut it gave leſs reputation to the Author 

f ſo good advice, than the defeat of Five 

Jundred Horſe, or the taking an inconſi- 

Jerable City would have done. 

| Theſe laſt events ſtrike the eyes or ima- 

ination of all the World : Judgment is 
ardly admired by any, becaule*ris known 
ut by the reflections which few people 
now how to make. Let us return to our 

Hannibal,” 

; If the Trade of War, for all the ſhew 

jt makes, merited only Conſideration, I 

Jon't ſee one amongſt the Ancients, which 

might reaſonably be preferred before him : 

F he that knows it beſt, is not neceſſa- 

rily the greateſt Man. 

' The Beauty of Genius, Greatneſs of Soul, 
agnanimity, the being dilintereſſed, Ju- 
ice, a Capacity univerſally extenſive, 
ake the better part of the Merit of theſe 
reat Men. 

' To know ſimply how toSlaughter Men, 

to be more underſtood than othersin root- 

ang out Society , and OPTIO Nature , 

P. 3 is 
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is to excell in a very fatal Science. |! 
The application of this Science ough ! 
to be Juſt, or at leaſt Honourable ; it ſhoult- 
turn to the good of thoſe whom it hy 
ſubdued, if poſible; always to the Inte 
reſt of ones Countrey, or the neceffity 0 
a private advantage. When 1t become 
the employment of Fancy, it ſerves for]: 
regularity and Fury ; when its end 1s t(- * 
prejudice all the World, then that Glon 
which 1s aſcribed to it, ought to be take! 
away, and it render'd as Shameful, as it! 
Unjutt. | | 
But it iscertain, That Hannibal had bu 
few Vertues, ahd many Vices; Infideht) 
Covetouſneſs, a Cruelty oftentimes nece! 
fary, always natural, However, peopt 
judge for the moſt part by the Succels 
whatſoever is the opinion of the wik 
fort ; allowing we had all the good'Con - 
duct that is poſſible, if fo be the eventi * 
not ſucceſsful, ill Fortune bs inſtead of i , 
Faulr, and is juſtifted but with a very few 


perſons. | | 
W | 


a aa © o+> 


So that Hannibal has made War bett 
than the Romaxs; that theſe are becom® 
Victorious by the good Order of the Ke: 
publick, and that he was undone by th 
| We 
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ill Government of his own ; this is the con- 
ſideration of a few perſons. 

That he was defeated by Scip/o, and 
that the ruine of Carthage was the conle- 
quence of his defeat, is a thing fully 
known, from whence 1s framed the uni- 
verſal Opinion of all Men. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Upon the end of the Second War 
of Carthage. 


PON the end of ſo great and ſo long 

a War, there was formed a cer- 

tain particular Spirit unknown till then 
in the Common-Wealth. 

Not but that there was often Seditions, 
The Senate was more than once inclined 
to the Opprefſion of the People, and rhe 
People was inclined to much Violence a- 
gainſt the Senate. But men had aQed in 
theſe Occaſions by a publick Sentiment, 
regarding the power of one as a Tyranny 

| F 4 which 
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which ruined Freedom, and the Liberty of 


rother as an irregularity which confound- | | 


ed all things. Here men begin to reſpe&t * | 
themſelves leſs in Publick than 1n parti. | 
cular; the Bonds of Society , which had 
been found fo agreeable , ſeemed then to 
be troubleſom Chains, and every one out 
of conceit with the Laws, had a mind to 
re-enter into the firſt right of diſpoſing 
himſelf, to go to his own choice, and to 
follow 1n this choice by the Light of his 
own Spirit, the motions of his Will. 

As the diſguſt of SubjeCtion had been. 
the occaſion of caſting out the Kings, and 
diſpoſe the People to the eſtabliſhment ot. 
Liberty, ſo the diſguſt of this ſame Liber- 
ty which had been found troubleſom to 
ſuſtain, diſpoſed the Spirits to particular 
Paſſions. ; 

The Loye of the Countrey, the Zeal of 
the Publick good were exhauſted in the 
mult of the War againſt Hannibal, where 
the affetion and vertue of che Citizens” 
had been beyond the expeQtarion of the} 
Republick. Men had given their Eſtates! 
and Blood for the Publick, which was not] 
yet ina State t0 give any Comfort to Pri} 
Yare MEN, CET | 
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The hardneſs even of the Senate had en- 
creas'd that of the Laws in ſome occali- 
ons, and the rigour which had been uſed 
to the Priſoners of the Battel of Cazne, had 
touched the whole World : but people had 
{uſſered patiently , at a time when they 
thought to have endured all things by a 
common Intereſt. So ſoon as they had 
leſs to Fear, they thought the necellity of 
Suffering was at an end, and every one 
having loſt their being traftable and pa- 
tient, before the concluſion of their mis- 
fortunes, they ſupported with Pain, what 
they imagined to endure without neceſl}- 
ty, by the lole pleaſure of the Magiſtrates. 

"Twas thus properly that the firſt dil- 
guſts were framed, from whence it came 
tO pals, that Men return'd from the Re- 
publick to themſelves, ſought new engage- 
ments 1n Society, and preferr'd amonglt 
themſelves the choice of SubjeAs, which 
deſerved their affeQtions. 

In this Difpoſition of Minds, Scipio pre- 
ſented himſelf to the Rowaxs, with all the 
Qualities that might acquire the Efteem 
anJ Favour of Men. 

He was of a Great Birth, and in him 
Was equally dilcern'd Goodneſs, and the 

| Feau- 
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Beauty of an excellent Narure. He had | 
an admirable greatneſs of Courage ; a hu-. | 
mour {weetand bountiful ; a Spirit earneſt | 
in Publick to inſpire his Reſolution and | 
Confidence, polite and agreeable in parti- 
cular converſations, for the Pleaſure of 
Friendſhip moſt refined ; a lofty Soul but 
regulated, more ſznfible of Glory than 
Ambitious of Power, ſeeking leſs to di- 
ftinguiſh himſclf by Authority , or the 
ſplendor of Fortune, than by the difficul- 
ties of his Undertakings, and the merit of 
his Actions. 

Add to ſo many things, that Happy 
Succeſſes always anſwered to high deſigns; 
and to leave nothing that's dehirable, he 
periwaded the People, T hat he enterpriſed 
nothing without Advice, and never atted | 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Gods. 

It 1s not ſtrange, that ſuch a Man as I 
deſcribe, ſhould draw to him inclinations 
which they had a mind to give, and dil- 
engage Spirits from a # epublick, which | 
they had already ſome diſguſt for : Sothat | 
the Will of a Perſon fo Ver:uous, was pre- | 
ferred before Laws, which perhaps were | 
not {o equitable. ] 

As tor. Scipo, he uſed all forts of Hu- | 

manity | 
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manity and Courteſy ; and quitting the an- 
tient Severity of Diſcipline, he command- 
ed Troops with Swcetnels, that obeyed 
with Aﬀection. 

Beſides, never had a Rowan General ſo 
much Capacity, nor {o well managed; ne- 
ver were Legions ſo delirous to do well; 
Never was Common-wealth fo well fer- 
ved, but by a different Spirit from that of 
the.Common-wealth. 

Fibizs and Cato were ſenſible of this 
evil, and forgot nothing that might admi- 
nifter a Remedy. In truth, they mixed 


therewith the ſowrneſs of their Paſſions ; 


and the envy they bore tothis Great Man, 


had as great a ſbare in their oppoſitions, 


as the Jealouſy of Liberty. That which 
is extraordinary, is, that the Corruptor 
remained a perſon of Credit amongſt thoſe 
whom he Corrupted, and aCted more no- 
bly than thoſe who oppoſed the Corrup- 
tion. 

Indeed he made all things ſubſervient 
to the Common-wealth, from which he 
took others off, and had no Crime but 
ſerving it with the ſame qualities, where- 
with he might have ruined it, 

I acknowledge, That inthe Maximes * 

0 
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{o Jealous, a Government, ſome Alarm 
might be reaſonably taken. 

A Soul 1o elevated, 1s thought incapa- 
ble of Moderation ; a delire of Glory ſo 
paſhonate, hardly diſtioguiſheth it ſelf 
from Ambition, which aſpires to Power, 
A confidence {o uncommon, 1s not remote 
from undertakings ſo extraordinary. In 
a word, the Vertues of Heroes are ſuſpe- 
Qted in Citizens ; I dare evenafhrm, that 
this Opinion of Commerce with the Gods, 
{o advantagious to Legiſlators for the foun- 
dation of States, ſeemed of a perilous con- 
ſequence 1n a private perſon for an eſta- 
bliſhed Common-weaith. 

Scipio then was unfortunate, in giving 
appearances contrary to his intentions : 
which {ſerved as a pretence for the malice 
of his Rivals, as a ground for the cautt- 
on of alarmed perſons. 

Behold immediately a Man of Reputa- 
tion ſuſpected, and a little after an Inno- 
cent accuſed : He could anſwer and juſti- 
fy himſelf ; but there is an Heroick Inno- 
cence as well asa Courage, if one may be 
allowed to ſay ſo: he negleted thoſe 
forms, where the ordinary Innocents are 
ſubjected, initead of an{wering his _ 
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{ers ; and he render'd the Gods Thanks for 
his Victories, when they demanded of 
him an Account of his Actions. All the 
People followed him to the Capitol, to 
the ſhame of thoſe that proſecuted him. 
And to juſtify better the ſincerity of his 
Deſigns, and the pureneſs of his Vertue, 
he gave up his reſentments to the Pub- 
lick, choofing rather to live at a diſtance 
from Rome, through the ingratitude of 
ſome Citizens, than to render himſelf 
the Maſter of it through the injuſtice of 
an Uſurpation, So many Noble Qualities 
have obliged Livy to make his Heroe of 
ſo great a Man, and to give him a curi- 
ous preference over the reſt of the Ro- 
mans. 
If there have been thoſe that have ob- 
tained more Battels, and taken a greater 
number of Cities, they 2ave not defeated 
Hannibal , nor reduced Carthaze : if they 
have known how to command others as 
well as he, they have not known how to 
Commandithemſelves, and to enjoy them- 
ſelves equally in the hurry of Buſineſs, and 
the Repoſe of a Private Life. 
1will not diſpute whether he was the 
Greateſt , but if I dare affirm what air 
at 
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hath but inſinuated, to take-him all toge- 
ther, he was the moſt deſerving Perſon. ! 
He had the Vertue of the Anctent Romans, * 
but cultivated and poliſhed ; he had the : 
knowledge and capacity of the laft, with- | 
out any mixture of Corruption, It 1s to ' 
be acknowledged notwithſtanding, that 
his Actions were more advantagious to 
the Common-wealth, than his Verrues. 
The Roman People had too deep a taſte 
of his Vertues, and diſengaged themſelves 
from the Obligations of their Duty, to fok 
low the engagements of their Will. 
The Humanity of Sczp:o, did not ceaſe 
to produce unhappy effects with time. It 
taught the Generals how to make: them- 
ſelves beloved, and as things always de- 
generate, an agreeable command was fol- 
lowed by an unworthy complaiſance ; and 
when Vertues wanted to gain eſteem and 
friendſhip, they employed all the means 
that might corrupt. See the miſerable 
effects of this particular Spirit, Nobleand 
Glorious in its beginning, but which finee 
produced the Ambitious and the Covetous, 
the Corrupters and the Corrupted. 
This firſt diſreliſhing of the Republick, 
had notwithſtanding ſo much of Hone- 
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ſty, that people diſengaged themſclves 
from the Love of the Laws, on purpole to 
ſettle their affections on Vertuous per- 
ſons. | 

The Romans came to conlider their 
Laws, as the ſentiments of the old Legi- 
ſlators, who ought not toRule their Ape ; 
and thoſe of Scjpzo were lookt upon as hi- 
ving and animated Laws. 

As for Scipio, he turned to the Service 
of the Publick, all that conſideration 
which they had for his Perſon ; but de- 
firing to {weeten the auſterity of Duty by 
the Charm of Glory, he was perhaps a lit- 
tle more ſenſible therein than he ought, 
and at Rome particularly, where all the 
Citizens appeared Criminals, when they 
attracted too favourable an eſteem. 

This new Genius which ſuccceded to 
the Publick Good, encouraged the Romans 
long enough to great things, and the Spi- 
rits diſpos'd themſelves thereto with ſome- 
thing of Life and Induſtry, which they 
had not before : for the Love of our Coun- 
trey makes us abandon our Fortune, and 
even our Lives for its Security ; but the 
ambition and deſire of Glory much more 
excite our Induſtry, than this firſt Paſſion 


al- 
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always delicate and noble, but rarely cun« 
ning and ingenious. 
Tis tothis Genius that 1s owing the de- 
feat of Hannibal, and the ruine of Carthage, 
the fall of cAntiochas, and the Conquelt or 
{ſubjeCtion of all the Greeks : from whence 
one may ſay with reaſon, that it was ad- 
vantagions to the Common-wealth for its 
Grandeur, but prejudicial for its Liberty. 


At length they were as much out of 


humour with that, as they were with the 
love of the Republick ; that efteem, that 
inclination ſo Noble for Men of Vertue, 
ſeemed ridiculous to thoſe that would con- 


ſider nothing but theinſelves. Honour be- | 


gan to paſs for a Chimera, Glory for a | 


of ok PS © ol By- 
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meer Vanity, and eyery one rendred him- |” \ 


ſc]f baſely Idterefled, imagining to become F | 


judiciouſly folid. 


But the Genius of Intereſt, which took | r 


place to that of Honour, a&ed differently 


amongſt the Romars, according to the dr- | 1 


verlity of Tempers. 

Thoſe that poſſeſſed any thing of Great- 
neſs, would acquire Power ; Interiour Souls 
contented themſelves by heaping up Rich- 
es all mannerof ways. 

As they did not fall quite of a ſudden to 

al 
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af! entire corruption, ſo there was a paſ: 
fage from Honour to Intereſt; where both 
one and rother ſubſifted in the Republick; 
but with different reſpe&ts. There was 
ſomething of Honeſty in fome particular 
things, and Infamy in others. 
| The Tempers were corrupted in Rome, 
in affairs that related to the Citizens. In- 
tegrity became every day more rare; Ju. 
ſtice was hardly known any more, the de- 
fire .of becoming Rich. the predominant 
Paſſion, and the conſiderable perfons ap- 
plied their Induſtry in appropriating to 
themſelves what did not belong to them. 
But ſtill there was a Dignity in what 


related toStrangersz and the moſt depra- 
ved within ſhewed themſelves Jealous of 


the Glory of the Roman Name abroad. 
Nothing was more unjuſt than the Judg- 


' ments of the Senators, nothing fo filthy 


as their Avarice ; inthe mean time the Se- 


nate applied themſelves with niceneſs to 
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the preſervation of their Dignity, and ne- 


ver were they more careful of hindring the 
Majeſty of the Roman People from being 


| violated. 


This Senate, in other things ſomuch gl- 


vento Intereſt, and ſo corrupted with their 
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Citizens, had as elevated Thoughts, as Sez« þ 
pio.couli have, when they were concerned | 
with Enemies. In the time of a greatcor-} 
ruption, they could not dilpence wirh the | 
ſnameſul Treaty of Manciaus with the Nu-Þ 


mantines; and this miſerable Conſul 


oy £1 
: 


obliged to go and.deliver up himfelf into} 
their hands, with all manner of Diſgrace. * 

Gracchss, who had fome ſhare in the! 
Peace, being 'Quzftour in the Army of} 


Manciaus,. made: a uleleſls endeavour to} 
tuſtain-it ;: his Credit was of n6 Service, | 
and his Eloquence was vainly employed.'! 
As there has happened through Gracchas, 
one of: the moſt-important affairs of the} 
Common-wealth, and perhaps the riſe} 
of all thoſe that have ſince diſturbed it,F 
it will not be amiſs to deſcribe' him to}: 


you. 


his Authority, by the 


Body, and the Qualities of his Mind ; 


He was a perſon ay conſiderable by! 
dvantages of his\ | 


| > 


of ak | 


Genius oppoſite. to that of the Great Sci-Þ} | 
p/0, from whom his Mother Corxelia came; Þ 
more Ambitious of Power, than Animated} « 


through a deſire of Glory, unleſs 1t 


wereÞ ] 


that of Eloquence, neceſſary at Rowe to} 


Jet a Reputation. He had a great and 
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$61 ; more fit notwithſtanding toembrace 
Novelties, and to recall paſt affairs, than 
ſolidly fo purſue thoſe eſtabliſhed. HisIn- 
tegrity could not ſuffer any Intereſt of Mo- 
ney for himſelf; it is true that he did not 
procure that of others, without mingling 
therein the conſideration of ſome defign ; 
yet the Love'of good things was natural 
enough to him, the hatred of bad ones 
yet more. He had a Compaſhon for the 
Oppreſſed , more Animoſity againſt the 
Oppreſſors : infomuch that his Paſſion pre- 
vailing' over his Vertue, he infenſibly ab- 
horr's the Perſons, more than the Crimes. 
Several great Qualitiesmade him admi- 
ted amongft the Romans: he had not one 
in that exa@neſs where it ought to have 
been. His Engagements carried him far- 
ther than hethought, his Firmneſs turn'd 
into ſomething ' of obſtinate; and thoſe 
Vertues which might have'been uſeful to 
the Republick, became ſo many advanta- 
pious Talents for FaCtions. | 
I ſee neither curiouſneſs nor moderati- 
- in the Judgments,that have been left of 
im; P eg da 
Thoſe that have held the Party of the 
Senate, have'made him paſs for a Furious 
G 2 Per- 
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perſon ; the Partiſans of the People, for a 
true ProteCtor of Liberty. It ſeems to me 
that he aimed at goodneſs, and that he na- 
turally hated all manner of Injuſtice; but 
oppolition put theſe good motions in dif- | 
order : A thing conteſted, incenſing him 
againſt thoſe that made reſiſtance, made ” 
him purſue by his Spirit of Faction, what *: 
he had begun by a Sentiment of Vertue, +» 
Behold,in my Opinion,what was the Ge- | 
pius of Gracchus, who ſtirr'd up the People |: 
againſt the Senate. Its neceſſary to ſee | 
what diſpoſition the People was in. q 
After having rendred great Services to | 
the State, the People found themſelves ex-| 
poſed to the Oppreſſion of the Rich, andÞ 
FRF AnAny to that of the Senators, who | 
y Authority, or other wicked methods, | 
robb'd the Commons of their {mall Poſlel- 
fions. Continual Injuries then had aliena- 
ted the Spirits of the Multitude, but with- | 
out conceiving, as yet, any lll intentions ; | 
they ſuffered with Grief a Tyranny, and} 
more Miſerable, than Seditious, they expe-| 
ted, more than they ſought after, a De-F 
liverance from an unfortunate Condition. F 
1 thought it neceſſary, to deſcribe the} 
Senate, Gracchus, and the People, beforelF 
oft? 
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entred into that violent agitation, which 
the Common-wealth was ſenſible of. 

One will conceive then the Senate unjuſt, 
corrupted,but concealing theInfamys with- 
in, by ſome Dignity tothe affairs abroad : 
One will have the Idea of Gracches, as a 
perſon that had great Talents, but fitter 
to ruine altogether a corrupted Common - 
wealth, than to re-eſtabliſh it in its pu- 
rity by a wiſe Reformation. As for the 
People, they were not diſafleQted , but 
they could not tell how to live in their 
Miſery , nor how to employ themſelves 
after the loſs of their Poſſeſſions. 


. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Auguſtus, bi Government, 


and his Gents. 


TY; not treat of the Beginnings of the 
Life of Auguſtus, they were too Tra- 
gical: I pretend to conſider him ſince his 
Arrival to the Empire, And in my Opi- 

| G 3 nion, 
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nion, never did Government deſerve morg 
particular obſervations, than: his. - 


After the Tyranny of the Tiiumwrrate, | 
and the Deſolation that the Ciyil War oc- | 
caſioned, he had a mind at'length to Go- F 
yern by Reaſon, a People ſubjected. by | 
Force, anddiſgufted by a Violence, which | 
perhaps the Neceſlity of 'things had oblt- ' 
ged him to : He knew how to eſtabliſha | 
happy ſubjeQion, farther diſtant from Sla- 


very, than the ancient Liberty. 


Auguſtus was: not one of thoſe, who fixt |: 
the Beauty of Command, in theRigour of * 
Obedience; who reap no-Pleaſure from | 
the Seryice which is done them , but by Þ 


the Neceſſity which they impoſe for it. 


This fineneſs of Government hath been F 
a point of Nicety under ſame of the Em- | 
perours, that Subjects were not permitted | 
ro ſeem willing to.bear that, which they ! 
were willing\to impoſe on them. A Dif |: 
grace that was received. without. Pain, a | 
Baniſhment whereto one agreed with fa- | 
a Submiſſion eaſy in every thing , 


Cllit 


, ; 
cauſed the diſguft of thePrince; to Obey Þ 
at his Pleaſure, it was neceſſary to Obey in | 
{pight of himfelf; but it was alſo requi- F 
fite to be very exact, when they a; q 
diſ- Þ 


| Names that he thought might be diſplea- 
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diſſatisfied ; for he that did ſo, and made 
a {hew of it, excited Malice and Anger, 
ſo that the poor Romans knew not where 
to find a Medium too' nice, between two 
dangerous things. T 

Anguſtus had a contrary Judgment ;. he 
ſuppoled that to diſpoſe Men with eaſe, it 
was proper to gain their Minds, before he 
exatted Duties ; and he was ſo ſucceſsful 
in perſwading them of the uſefulneſs of 
his Orders, that they thought leſs upon the 
Obligation they were under to follow 
them, than upon the advantage, that they 
found therein. One of the greateſt Cares 
that he ever had, was to make the Romans 


taſte the Happineſs of Government, and 


to make the Power, as far as he could, in- 
ſenſible to them. He rejeCted the ver 


{in , and above all things the quality of 
\ Dictator, deteſted in Scy/la, and even odi- 
| ous In Ceſar. | 


| © The moſt partof thoſe that raiſe them- 


ſelves up, take new Titles to Authorize a 
new Power; he was for hiding a new 


| Power under uſual Names, and ordinary 


Dipnities. 
He made himſelf called Emperour, from 
G 4 time 
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time to time, to peelerye his Authority 

over the Legions ; he made himſelf to be | 
created Tribyne, to manage the People; | 
Prince of the Senate, togovern ther ; but | 
when he re-united in his perſon, ſo many | 
different Powers, he alſo charged himſelf | 
with divers Cares ; and he really became | 
che Servant of the Armies, People, and} 
Senate, when he rendred himſelf Maſter ®* 
thereof; yet he made uſe of his Power, on. 
ly to take away the Confuſion, that was| 
{l;pt 1ato all things. Here-united the Peo-Þ 
ple in their Rights, ang retrenched nothing® 
bur Faftions at the ElefQtion of Magi-Þ 
ſtrates : He reſtored to the Senate their 
Ancient Splendour, after haying baniſhed 
Corruption; for he contented himſelf with 
a moderate Power, which did not affordſ® 
him the Liberty of doing ill; but would 
have it abſolute, when he treated of im-# 
poſing upon others the neceſſity of doing} 


» dg. 


well. b, 
So that the People were not leſs free, 

but to be leſs Seditious ; the Senate was 
not leſs powerful, but upon the account off 
being leſs unjuſt ; Liberty loſt nothing but 
the misfortunes which it might occaſion, | 
noting of che Happineſs it might ome? ; 
=. 
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Aﬀer having eſtabliſhed ſo good an Or- 
der, he found himſelf agitated by different 
Thoughts, and conſidered a long time 
with himſelf, whether he ought to keep 
the Empire, or reſtore the People to their 
firſt Liberty. The examples of Scylla and 
Ceſar, notwithſtanding their difference , 
made an equal impreſſion in favour-of the 
laſt Opinion. He conſidered that: Scylz , 
who had voluntarily quitted the DiQator- 
ſhip, dyed peaceably in the midſt of his 
Enemies: and that Ceſar, for having kept 
it, was Aſſaſſinated by his moſt intimate 
Friends, who made an Oftentation of it. 
Struggling with ſo troubleſom an un- 
| Certainty, he diſcovered the diſorder of his 
| Soul co his two principal Friends, 4prippe 
| and Mecenass, CMgripps, who gained him 
| theEmpire by his Valour, adviſed him by 
moderation to lay it down ; unleſs it were 
perhaps, that he had more concealed ends: 
And to ſhew himſelf a greater Warriour, 
than Auguſtus was, he expeCted the chict 
Employments of the Common-wealth , 
when it ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. As for 
| MAeccenas who had no ſhare in the Victo- 
 . Ties, he Counſelled him to retain what they 

had given him, 


It 
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It was not without making enter into 
his Reaſons, the conſideration of the Pub- 
lick, which could not befſuſtained, {aid he, 
without Avgnſtus:; But allowing it might 
be ſo in ſome meaſure, he followed in ef- 
fect his inclination for the Perſon of the | 
Prince, and his own proper Intereſt. : 
 Mecenas was a perſon of Eſteem, of thoſe | 
notwithſtanding that are complaiſant, ten- | 
der, more ſenſible of the agreements of | 
Life, than of thoſe folid Vertues, which | 
were eſteemed in the Common-wealth. 
He was Ingenious, but given to his Plea- Þ 
ſures, eager es fry things with much | 
clearnels, and judging thereof with folidi- F 
ty ; but morecapable of adviſing, than aCt: 
ng: So that finding himſelf weak, una- F 
ctive, and purely for the Cabinet, he hoped | 
trom his nicety with a Nice Emperour , | 
what he could not expect from the Roman | 


People ; where he muſt have raiſed him- | 


ſelf by his own proper means, and ated | 
briskly by himſelf. | 

Toreturn from the perſons to the thing, 
the Empire was retained by his Advice , 
and the reſolution of keeping it being ta- | 
ken, Augrſtus did not ceaſe to offer tolay: | 
1t down to the Senate, 


Some 
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Some were affected therewith as a great 
moderation, many acknowledged the fim- 
ple Honeſty of the Offer : But all cruly a- 
greed in this point, to refuſe the ancient 
Liberty. | 

You would have faid, that therewas a 
conteſt of Civihties, which concluded in a 
common Satisfaction : For Auguſtus gover- 
ned the Empire by the Senate, and the Se- 
nate did not govern it ſelf, but by 4s- 
guſt us: THEY. 

A Government ſo ordered was pleafing 
to all the World, and the Prince followed 
no leſs his Intereſt therein, than his mo- 
derate Temper ; for at length one paſſes 
with much ado from Liberty to SubjeQi- 
on, and he might eſteem himſelf happy 
to command, inſome faſhion, a Free Peo. 

le. 
s Moreoyer,the fatal example of Ceſar, had 
perhaps obliged him to take different ways, 
to avoid the ſame end. 

_ The Great J«lius Born, that I may fo 
ſpeak, in a FaCtion oppoſed to the Senate, 
had always a ſecret defire of opprefſing 
the ſame ; and having found it contrary 
to his Deſigns in the Civil War, he took a 
new averſion for the Body, mais 

a 
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had much Sweetneſs and Clemency for the | 
Senators in particular. After his return to 
Rome , as he ſaw himſelf aſſured of the | 
People and the Legions , he made bur a |! 
ſmall reckoning of the Senate, and even} 
treated it inſolently upon ſome occaſions ; | 
ſo difficult is it in the moſt reſerved, not © 
to forget themſelves in a great Fortune, ' 
But it is certain that this proud Can- |: 
tempt, incenſed a great many perſons, F 
and produced , or at leaſt advanced, the} 
Conſpiracy that ruined him, Þ 
Auguſtus, one of the warieſt Princes of 
the World, did not omit the benefit of | 
an obſervation ſo neceſſary, and ſcarce was | 
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he Poſleſſed of the Empire by the Legions, Þ| 


but he thought to govern it by the Senate. | 

"He knew the Violence of the Soldiers, | 
and the Tumultuouſneſs of the People, 
both one and Yother appearing to him ,? 
more fit to be employed 1n a preſent occa- | 
ſion, than ealy to be managed, whea it |: 
js over. 1 
He had a mind then to found'the Go- 

vernment upon the Senate , as upon the | 
Body the beſt ordered, and moſt capable 
of Wiſdom and Juſtice ; but at the ſame | 
fime he aſſured himſelf of the Legions and |þ 


the Þ 


tereſt. 
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the People, by Donatives and As of 
Grace. Sothe whole World was content- 
ed, as I have faid, and Auguſtus found in 
his moderation, the ſafety of his Perſon, and 
his Power. In which, certainly he had an 
extraordinary Happinels, imagining no- 
thing ſo deſirable in Life, as to be able ho- 
neſtly to purſue his Inclination and his In- 


I will not excuſe his Beginnings, but L 


| make no queſtion, but that in the violence 


} 
; 
: 


. 


| 
F. 
by 
k 
: 


| of the Triumvirate, he did much Violence 


to himſelf. 


'Tis certain, that he naturally hated the 
cruel humour of Marius, Sylla, and ſuch as 


| were like them; he hated thoſe fierce 


L 
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Souls who have but an imperfeCt Pleaſure 
in being Maſters, if they don't make their _ 


| Power felt by others; who place Great- 


neſs in Force, and the happineſs of their - 
Condition, in making perſons miſerable 
at their Pleaſure. 

He had experienc'd that an Honeſt Man 
makes himſelf firſt unhappy, when he 
makes others ſo; and he was never ſo 
well ſatisfied, as when he ſaw himſelf in 
a Capacity of doing well, according to his 
inclination, after having done ill againſt 
his Mind, He 


| 

] f 

, 

— 
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He always aimed at the good of affairs, 
but he defired that affairs ſhould goto the} 
advantage of Men, and conſidered leſs inF 
his undertakings the Glory, than the Be'| 
nefit. During his Government, no War 
was neglected that might be uſeful ;' and} 
left thoſe for Heroes, that are purely Glo? 
r10US. "| 
This made him come to an Accommo-|. 
dation with the Parthians, and renounce!” 
_ the Proje& which Ceſar made, when he}: 
was killed ; this made him reje& the Pro-} 
poſal of a certain War in Germany, where? 
he diſcerned no real Intereſt ; this made!” 
him ſet Limits'to the Empire, whatſoever | 
Interpretation T acizs has woe of ſo pru-Þ 
dent a Deſign. In a word, he was little | 
attentive to Opinion, Noiſe, and Vanity. | 
He eſteemed a ſolid Reputation , whick |” 
renders the Lite of Men more pleaſant and 
ſecure. | boos K 
"Tis very true, that Azzuſtus had but | 
an indifferent Talent for War; and. to} 
commend his Wiſdom and his Capacity, Þ 
one muſt not commend his Valour in all | 

things. Hirtiws and Panſa carried on the | 

firſt War againſt Anthony, whereof Av. | 
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guſt #s- alone reaped the Advantage. Oe | 
" gained | 
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gained but little olory in that of Brutzs, 
which was managed and concluded by 
Anthony. The loſs of Anthovy was the 
effe&t of his Paſſion for Cleopatra, and the 
Valour of Agrippa. Auguſtus had but 
little ſhare in Battels, and obrained the 
Empire. Not but that he was in ſeveral, 
and even wounded in ſome : but with 
more Succeſs for his affairs, than Glory 
for his perſon. Sothe Tenth Legion fome- 
what inſolent through the high efteem 
that the Great Ceſar had for them, could 
not bear with the Nephew, every time 
they remembred the Uncle ; from whence 
it came to pals that it was Disbanded, 
notwithſtanding all its Merit, for ſhewing 
| a want of ReſpeCtt to him once in hisPre- 
' ſence. That doth not hinder him from 
| making an admirable uſe of War for his 
' own Intereſt, and that of the Empire. Ne- 
| ver didPrince know how to'give a better 
' Order, nor Tranſport himſelf more wil- 
| lingly, wherever his affairs called him, to 
| Egypt, to Spain, amongſt the Gauls, Ger- 
| any, and the Eaſt. nay 


; But atlength it was diſcerned, that War 
| Was not agreeable to his true Genius, and 
| although he triumphed with the applauſe 


of 
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of all the World, it was well known that || 


his Lieutenanrs had Conquered. 


He would have paſſed for a great Cap- | 
tain in the time of thoſe Emperours, who | 
by their little Valour, ora falſe Greatneſs, | 
durſt not take, or elſe thonght below them | 
the Condutt of Armys. Being come in | 


an Age, wherein he could not recommend 
himſelf but by his own > os and par- 


ticularly ſucceeding; to Ceſar , who owed | 
all to himſelf, it was a diſadvantage. to | 
him to owe more to another, than himſelf. |: 

It was not ſo in the Government, where |: 
the Senate did nothing that was Wile and '* 
Good, but what Azguſtas had Inſpired in- | 
to them : The Good of the State was his | 
firſt Thought, and he did. not apprehend | 
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by the good of the State, a vain and fan- | 


raſticalName, but the real benefit of thoſe ' 


that compoſed it. His own firſt ; for it is | 
not juft to quit the Pleaſures of a Private. | 


» WS 


Life, to abandon hi 


andon himſelf to the cares of |. 
the Publick, if ſo be he did nor find his |: 
advantages therein : And that of others , | 


which he imagined could not beabſolute- Þ 


ly ſeparate from his own. 


| Perſons of the greateſt Service had his | 
firſt conſideration, and Merit advanced un- | 
__ der | 
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der him thoſe ; which it had ruined un- 
der his Succeſſors, where the Crimes were 
leſs dangerous than the Vertues. Agrip- 
24 had not ſo great a ſhare in his Conti- 
dence, as Mecenas ; but his gteat qualities 
rendred him much more conliderable ; and 
and 1t being come to that point in Rome, 
that Avg»uſius found himſelt obliged to be 
rid of him, or gain him entirely, he ra- 
ther choſe to give him his Daughter, for 

all the meanneſs of his Birth, than hear- 
ken to what Jealouſy might Inſpire him 
with. As for Mecenas, as he was more 
 agfeeable, and more verſed in the Cloſer, 
ſo had he the preference in his Pleaſures, 
| and in his Secrets. | 
He was obliging to his Courtiers, and 
| was not diſpleas'd, that theſe Romans here- 
tofore ſo fierce and free, would take the 
advantage of his Favours. So that they 
ſtudied to pleaſe Auguſtus, and the appl- 
| cation of the Court became a true Inte- 
| reſt: Yet it was not the moſt confiderable. 
{ The Merit which related to the State, was 
| preferred before that which was acquired 
' by an inclination for his perſon: Which 
| he eſtabliſhed himſelf by his Diſcourſes , 
| never ſpeaking of what was due to him, 
| 7 H bus 
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but always what he owed himſelf to the þ 
Republick. ere ; 
In the mean time, there is no life ſo re- | 
gular, where particular AQtions don't | 
{ſometimes exceed the general habic and | 
condutt : He defended one day a Friend of | | 
his, .that was accuſed of a horrible Rogue» | 
ry, and in all appearance preſerved him | 
by his confideration alone. | It was not + 
without offending all perſons of repute, | | 
| 

| 

| 


but yet he had fo much moderation in | 
keeping the forms, and in ſuffering the |: 
liberty of thoſe, who anſwered him ſome-!: 
thing ſmartly, that he regained tbr * 
minds; and even thoſe that were ſcanda- | 
lized, returning from their Indignation, | 
excuſed the Injuſtice of ProteCting a wic- þ 
ked Man, by the Honeſty that appeared” 
in not deſerting a Friend. : 
The Men of Learning had a ſhare in 
his familiarity , amongſt the reſt Livy, 
WV, irgil , Horace; whereby one may lee |. 
the goodneſs of his Judgment, as well for |. 
Works of Learning, as in Buſineſs. He | 
loved the exquiſite taſte of his Age , | 
the delicacy of which has been but little F 
common 1n all the reſt. But he fear'd the | 
{ingularities which came from a falſe Spi- | 
rit, Þ 
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rid, and whereof the Wicked perſons thar 
are knowing therein ; make an extraordi- 
nary merit. : As he livedamonglt curious 
perſons, ſo he took delight in ſeeing his 
Laws.approved, and his Opinion was, tha 
itismbcti berter to fall naturally into the 
good ſenſe of qthers by his Keaſon, than tg 
make his'Humours received by Force. I 
imagined formerly, that the molt delicate 
Spirits of the Romans ; had been in the 
Reign of 4xgyſtis, but fince my Writing 
this ſmall: Treatiſe of Auguf4's Govern- 
ment, I have altered my Opinion; 


Beſides the Honour of his Judgment ; 


which he was:Jealous of, he till thoughr 
that a Gift diſapproved of, was a Fayour 
but to one, -and a prejudice.to a great ma- 
ny. That the diſgrace of an honeſtman 
on the other ſide was reſented by all ho 
neſt men ; by the compaſſion it gives tg 
_— , and the allarm that-it gives to. qr 
thers, 


': Hehad an admirable Faculty in diſcern= 


Ing the humour and ambition of the moſt 
elevated perſons, yet without conceiving 

Suſpicions fatal to their Vertue. 
The Liberty of Opiniqns was ndt dit- 
pleaſing ro him upon [general affairs, ; 8 
H 3 ſteeming 
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ſeeming that Men have their Priviledges } 
therein ; that it is a crime to ſearch curi- ! 
ouſly into the Secrets of the Prince, and a | 
piece of Infidelity not to make a good uſe | 
of his Confidence : But that buſineſs which * 
was become publick, belonged in ſpite of | 
all to the Judgment of the Publick ; that | 
he ought to repreſent it to himſelf before 
he was concerned, and not to pretend to 
obſtruCt it, when it was done. - : 
It was perhaps upon the knowledge of | 
his humour, that Livy durſt write ſo bold- | 
ly the War of Ceſar and Pompey, without |: 
being ere theleſs in his Favour. Cremmmi- | 
#s Cordus recited his Hiſtory to him, and '' 
he did not think himſelf icandalized to | 
ſee therein Brutus and Caſſius called the |. 
laſt of the Rowazs : An Encomium fatal to ' 
Cremutius under T iberins, in that he was | 
accuſed of a Crime ſays Tacitns, till then | 
unheard of, and which coſt him his Life. | 
Mecenas had given him an advice yet more | 
particular, but of a more difficult uſe ; it | 
was, never to be concerned at what was ſpo» | 
ken againſt him. L 
If {o be what is alledged of us be true, | 
added Mecenas, it 1s our buſineſs rather to |: 
corre ourſelves, than for others to con» | 
$ tain | 
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tain themſelves. If ſo be what is ſaid of 
us be falſe, ſo ſoon as we ſhew a concern 
at it, we make it ſuſpeQed for Truth. 
Thecontempr of ſuch Diſcourſes diſcredits 
them, and takes away the. pleaſure from 
thoſe that make them. If you are more 
ſenſible of them than you ought to be, it 
is in the power of the moſt nuſerable Ene- 


my, the moſt pitifulenvious perſon, to di- 


ſturb the repoſe of your life, and all your 
power cannot defend you from your own 


| Vexation. 


Auguſtus went further in certain mat- 


ters, and not ſofar by abundance in others. 
' I ſeeInjuries forgotten, I ſee him ſo bold 
| 1n his Clemency, that he durſt Pardon a 
{ Conſpiracy not only true, but even ready 

for Execution. 


In the mean time for all the Vertues of 


: Men, they never give ſo much to their 
: Vertue, but they leave to their humour. 
: It is not credible how nice he was, in re- 
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: lation to his Family, nothing was ſo dan- 
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erous as to talk of the Amours of F«/ia, if 
e would not be thought to have ſome 
Intereſt with her : Ovid was Baniſbed for 


: It,andwasneverrecalled ; and that which 


appears tome extraordinary, the Husband 
H 3 him- 
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himſelf reſented this unlucky humour, | 
That the Condu@ of F=lj ſhould diſpleaſe # 
Auguſtus, was a natural thing ,, but that * 
the poor 4grippa ſhould ſuffer the Anger | F 
of his Father in Law, and the Debauche- | F 
ries of his Wite at the fametime, ts an odd 
buſineſs, and the laſt misfortune of a Hus: | 
bands ſtate. 

It is to be confeſſed that the Family of | 
the Emperour, gave him too anich di- | 
ſturbance in the general applauſe of the| 
whole Empire. He could not refift the! 
little Troubles which his Family afforded | 
him, and he behaved himſelf therein more 
like a Private perfon than a Great man, | 
far he knew neither how to end a misfor- | 
tune by a good Order, which is really no 
caſy thing, nor yet to pacify himſelf. 

After haying been too much afflicted on} 
one ide, he let himſelf go roo carcleſoly | 
to the ſweetneſs he found on Yother ; and | 
if {o be F«tia tormented him as long as |. 
ſhe lived, Livia knew how to poſſeſs him | 
ſo well in the declining of his Ape, that | 
the adoption of Tiberius was rather the þ 
efFect of her ConduR, than the real chojce 
of rhe Emperour. 

— Angaſti diſcerned Vices better than any | 
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one; the Vices of T iberias , and the de- 
ſigns of Livia: but he had not the force to 
att according to the Judgment he made 

thereof. 

Whilſt he ſaw every thing with a ſound 
proſpe& , which moved him to nothing, 
his Wife left his Underſtanding there with 
an unprofitable Knowledge, and made her 
ſelf Miſtreſs of his Will. 

Tis this which hath deceived T acitus, 
in my Judgment, in that malicious curio- 

ſity, which he gives Augnſtus. He knew 
that the nature of T7ber/us was not un- 
known to him; and to believe that a 
| Great Emperour could not be perſwaded 
to ſo important a buſineſs againſt his own 
| proper Sentiment, he hath made a Delign 
| anda Myſtery, where there was nothing, 
| if I am not deceived, but facility. 
| After theſe particulars of his Family, let 
us return to generals: He made the World 
| happy, and was happy in the World : He 
| hadnothing to deſire of the Publick, nor 
| the Publick of him: And conſidering the 
{ Evils which he occaſion'd to come to the 
; Empire, and the good he hath done fince 
| hewas Emperour, I find that it hath been 
laid with reaſon, that he ſhould never 
H 4 have 


ma 
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have been Born, or never have Died. 
He died at Jength regretted of all men, 


leſs great withqut compariſon than Ceſar, | 
but of a more regular Spirit ; which makes |} 
me believe, that it had been more glort- | 
ous to have been in the Army of Ceſar, but 


more pleaſant to have lived under the 
Command of Auguſtus. | 


v« 


As for the Romans, they had nothing ſo 


elevated, as In the time of the Republick, | 
neither for the greatneſs of Genius, nor the | 
force of the Soul ; but ſomething more ſq- | 
cable: After all the misfortunes they had! 
ſuffered, they were glad to find ſome re- x 


freſhment, no matter how. 


There was no more a ſufficient Vertue| 
to ſuſtajn Liberty ; they would have been |} 
aſhamed of anentire ſubjeQion ; and with 
an exception of fome fierce Spirits, which! 
nothing could content, every one took a! 


Pride 1n the appearance of a Republick, 
and was, not diſpleas'd with the effeC&t of 


2 picalant and agreeable Government, | 
| CHAP} 
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———_— 


CHAP. X 
Of Tiberius, and his Genius, 


S there are but few Revolutions, 
where one ſtops at terms that are 
moderate, a happy and an honeſt State is 
frequently changed into a miſerable and 
unworthy condition. The Roman Valour 
was ſ{oftned after the death of Brutus and 
Caſſizs, who ſuſtained the fierceneſs thereof. 
| Aﬀeer the loſs of Anthony, there was, as 
it were, a general agreement for the con- 
duct of cAzgyſtus, and an equal complai- 
ſance for his perſon. 

When Tzrberins came to the Govern- 
ment, this complaiſance turned 1nto baſe- 
neſs and flattery, 

One might have ſaid, that this Prince, 
being naturally irreſolute, would have ta- 
ken but a moderate power ; but the Ro- 
24ns more diſpoſed to ſerve, than T zberz- 
#s to command, gave him themſelves their 
Shvery, when he hardly durſt hope Ric | 

| racer 
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their SubjeCtion. See what was the Geni- 
us of the Roman People at that time. 

Its neceſſary now to ſpeak of that T ibe- 
rius, and to ſhew the temper he brought 
with him to the Government of the Em- 
pire. | 


His deſign moſt concealed, but beſt fol- | 
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lowed, was to change all the maxims of | 


Anguſtus, This, when he came to be Em- 
perour, gave all his Thoughts of ſo juſt 
and ſo prudent a conduQ, to the general 
Good : T iberins made a Science of the 
Cloſet, wherein was ſhut up a falſe and 
myſterious Intereſt of the Prince, leparate 
from the Intereſt of the State, and almoſt 
always oppoſed to the Publick Good.” 

Judgment, Capacity, and the Secret, 
were changed into Slyneſs, Artifice, and 
Difimulation. There was no more know- 
ing of Good and Evil ations by them- 
ſelves; every thing was taken according 
to the nice intention of the Emperour, or 
was judged by the curiouſneſs of ſome ma- 
licious Speculation. 

The Credit which Germanicus had toap- 
peaſe the Legions, was a Service very ad» 
vantagious, and a little while agreeable : 
When the danger was over, it was re» 


fleted 
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flefted that he'could draw the Troops from 
their Obedience, fince he knew how to 
bring them there, In vain was he faith- 
ful to Tiberius, his moderation in refuſing 
the Empire, made him not to be thoughr 
Innocent ; he was judged capable of whar 
had been offered to him; and fo man 
tricks were employed for his loſs, that they 
at length got rid of a Man that would 
have Obeyed well, but deſerved to Com- 
mand. 

He periſhed, this Germanicrs ſo dear to 
the Romans, 1n an Army , where he had 
leſs reaſon to fear the Enemies of the Em- 
pire, than an Emperour whom he had ſo 
well ſerved. 

He was not the only perſon that had a 
ſenſe of this fatal Policy, the ſame Spirit 
reigned generally in all things. The di- 
ſtant employments were myſterious exiles, 
the Charges, the Governments were given 
to perſons that ought to have been ruined, 
or elſe to thoſe that ſhould ruine others. 
In a word, the benefit of good ſervice 
entred no more in any conſideration ; for 
in truth the Armys had rather Out-laws 
than Generals ; and the Provinces, Baniſh- 
£d Men, than Governours, At Rome, 
| where 
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where the Laws had been always ſo religi- Þ 
ouſly obſerved, and with ſo much forma- | 
lity, every thing was then managed by the | 


jealouſie of his Myſterious Cabinet. 


Whea a perſon of conſiderable Merit te- 1 
ſtified ſome Paſſion for the Glory of the | 
Empire, Tiberius ſulpeQed immediately, 


that it was with a deſign to obtain it. 


If any other had an innocent remem:- | 


p 


brance of Liberty, he paſs 


d for a dange- } 
rous Man that had a mind to Re-eſtabliſh | 
the Re-publick. To praiſe Brutus and Caf- |. 
ſus, was a mortal Crime; to bewail Au- | 
guftus, a ſecret Offence, which was fo | 
much the leſs pardoned, as they durſt not | 
complain ; for Tiberius always commend-. | 


ed him in Publick, and made Divine Ho+ | 


nours be decreed to him, which he firſt of | 


all performed to him : but Humane Mo- | 


tions were not permitted, and a Paſſion |. 
teſtified for the Memory of this Emperour, |. 
was taken for an Accuſation to diſturb the | 
Government, or for a dilafteCtion for the | 


Perſon of the Prince. 


Hitherto you have had Crimes inſpired | 
by the jealoulie of a falſe Policy, now *tis | 
an open Cruelty , and a declared Ty- | 


ranny. 
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One is not contented 'to forſake good 
Maxims, one aboliſhed the beſt Laws, and 
made an infinite number of new. ones, 
which reſpeCted inan appearance the fafety 
of the Emperour, but in truth the loſs of 
the Men of Credit that remained at Rome. 

Every thing was made Treaſon ; for- 
merly a true Conſpiracy was puniſhed, 
here an innocent word maliciouſly explain- 
ed. 

The Complaints, which have been left 
tothe Unfortunate for the ſupport of their 
Miſeries, the Tears, thoſe natural Expreſ- 
ſions of our Grief, the Sighs which {lip 
from us in ſpite our Will, the ſimple Re- 
gards at length became fatal. The ſimpli- 
city of Diſcourſe expreſſed evil Deſigns, 
the diſcretion of Silence concealed miſchie- 
vous Intentions : Joy was obſerved as a 
Hope, conceiving the Death of the Prince: 
Melancholly was remarked asa [Trouble for 
his Proſperity, or an Envy of his Life: In 
the midſt of Dangers, if that of Oppreſ- 
ſion gave you any motion of Fear, your 
Apprehenſion was taken for the Teſtimony 

a np Conſcience, which, betray- 
ing it ſelf, diſcovered what you was going 
to do, or what you had done, It you 

were 
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were 10 the Reputation of having Courage | 
and Reſolution, they fear*d you as a bold | 
Man, capable of underſtanding all things: F 
To Speak, to be Silent, to Rejoyce, to be þ 
Aflicted, to be Fearful or Affured, all was | 


Criminal; and very often incurr'd the uts | 
moſt Puniſhments. Yor: 
Thus the Suſpicions of others rendred ' 
you culpable; it was not enough to wipe | ] 
off the Corruption of your Accuſers, the | 1 
falſe Reports of Spies, the Suppolitions of | 1 
ſome Infamous Informer, you were alſoto | t 
fear the Imagination of the Emperour ; and” | 
q 

\ 


when you thought to be ſecure by rhe In-}. 
nocence not only of your ACtions, but of| 
your Thoughts, you would be ruined by |} 
the Malice of his ConjeQtures. 2 
To puſh the matter no further, there! a 
was need of much Defert tobe a perſon of! I 
Credit; for by that there were many mif: |. | 
fortunes to be endured. That Vertue, |, » 
which durſt appear, was infallibly loft, and 
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" 
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that which was but gueſſed at, was never | fi 
aſſured. | AR pa ; " 
. As one is not exenipt from Perplexity in Þ - 
the Evil which one makes others endure: | 7 
Tiberius was not always at Peace in the Ex- | al 
erciſe of his Cruelties: ' Sejanns who inſi- Þ it 
| nvated | 
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quated into his Favours, þy ways as unjuſt 
as his own; this great Favourite ſurfeited 
with Honours and Riches, which left him 
always'in a Dependance, had a defire to 
free himſelf from all SubjeCtion, and for. 
got nothing to put himſelf inſenſibly in the 
place of his Maſter, 

Being inſtructed in the Maxims of the 
Emperour, and knowing in his Art, he 
took off his Children by Poiſon, and was 
upon the point of diſpatching bim, when 
this Prince returning from his Blindneſs, as 
by a Miracle, preſerv'd his unhappy days, 
and deſtroyed this great Confident that 
would haveruined him. 

- His condition was not more: happy tharx 
before ; he lived odious to all the World, 
and troubleſom to himſelf, an Enemy to the 
Lives of others, as well as to his own : at 
length he died, to the great Joy of the Ro- 


mans, not being able to eſcape the impa- 
 tience of a'Succeſſor, who cauſed him to be 
 Rifledin a Sickneſs he was going to be cu- 


red of. w | 
Tonce made a Refleftion upon the Diffe. 


Tence there was between the Republick 


and the Empire, and it appears to me, that 


| It had not been leſs pleaſant to live under 


Empe. 
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Emperours, than under Conſuls, if {o be 
the Maxims of Azguſtus had been purſued. 
Rome was not ſo happy. The Politicks 
of T iberius were embraced by the greateſt | 
part of his Succeffours, who placed the 
Honour of their Reign, hot in governing | : 
the Empire beſt, but in enſlaving it rhe 
moſt. | 'Þ 
In this opinion Avguſtes was leſs eſteem- | | 
ed, for having known how to make the | 
Romans happy, than Tiberius for having | 
made them miſerable without help. Ir ap-* 
peared to theſe Emperours, that it was 2 
mark of Inſufficiency or Weaknels to keep |” 
the Laws; and ſometimes the art of dehu-| 
ding them, © wade the Secret of their Poli- | 
cy , ſometimes the violence of breaking | 
through them, appeared a true Greatnels, | 
and a worthy Authority. 4 
The Forces of the Empire no more re- | 
garded Strangers, the Power of the Em- | 
perour was felt by the Natives, and oppreſ- 7 
ſed Romans held the place of the ſubdued þ 
Nations. i 
At length the Caligul?s, the Nero's, and Þ 
the Domitiar's puſh'd the Dominion be-Þ 
yond all Bounds; and although the Prero-| 
gatives of Emperours were infinitely below Þ 
thoſe Þ 
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thoſe of the'Kings, tliey ' diſpos'd them- 
ſelves to Violences, . which 7 arquiz him- 
ſelf would not have done. . Ws, 
The Romazs of their {ide became equal- 
Iy fatal tothe Emperours, for paſſing trom 
Slavery to Fury, they Maſſacred ſome of 
them, and attributed to themſelves an un- 
juſt and violent Power to depoſe and {et 
them up at their Fancy: ... _ 

— Thus the Bonds of Government were 
broken, and the Duties of Scciety coming 
to fail, they had no other aim bur to ruia 
thoſe that obeyed, or to deſtroy thoſe that 
ſhould have commanded others. | 
 Soſtrange a confuſion ought chiefly to be 
imputed to the ilt nature of theſe Empe- 
rours, and to the brutiſh Violence of the 
Soldiers; but if you'd aſcend to the firſt 
| Cauſe, you will nd that this ill nature was 
authorized by. the Example of Tiberins, 
and the Governmeat eſtabliſhed upon the 
 Maxims, which he hath left. | 
| As thoſe, who concert things the beſt, 
don't always ftick to the juſtice of Rules, 
| the moſt Irregular don'c eternally follow 
the diſorders of their Inclinations, and their 
| Humours. 


E They; 
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They add at leaſt a Policy to their Tem- ; 


per. Even thoſe who do all things with-F 
out Deliberation,return thereby Reflection, F 
when they are done, and apply a Condutt | 
of Interett to the pure Motions of Nas | 
ture. Y 

But let the Emperours have ated by Na- | 
ture, by Policy, or both together, IT main-! 
tlin, that Tzberjus hath currupted every! 
thing that was good, and hath intreduced| 
every thing that was bad in the Empire. | 

Auznſtas, who had a pure and delicate} 
ſight 1nto things, knew admirably well the? 
Genius of his time, and had no trouble in} 
changing a Subjetion, voluntary in the}: 
Captains of Parties, into a true one, L 

T iberins full of Frauds and Subtilty, butÞ 
afalſe Judgment, {corned to ſearch into the} 
diſpoſition of Spirits. He thought he had 
to do with thoſe old Rowars amorous of Li-F 
berty, and incapable of any SubjeCtion:|: 
in the mean time the general inclination} 


was to ſerve, and the leaſt enſlaved were 


diſpoſed to Obedience. ] 
This falſe account of things made him} 
take cruel Cautions againſt perſons, heF 


tear'd without Cauſe, for it is to be obſer-Þ | 
ved, That a Prince ſo ſuſpicious had ne-F 


ver 
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ver occaſion to fear any one, but Sejanns, 
who made him diſtruſt all others. 

With his falſe meaſures Cruelty en- 
creas'd every day, andas he that offends, 
is the firſt in hating, the Romans became 
odious to him; by the injury which he did 
to them. At length he acted openly, and 
treated them as his Enemies, becauſe he 
had afforded them an occaſion to be o. 

The humours of Yeilding, which reigned 
then, made his Tyranny endured without 
Complaints. They ſuffered the brurality 
of Caligulz with the like Snbmiffion, for 
his Death is a particular Fact, wherein nei- 
ther the Senate, People; nor Legions were 
concerned. They ſuffered the dangerous 
Stupidity of Claudius, and the inſolence of 
Meſſalina. They ſufered the Fury of Vero, 
till their Patience being exhauited, there 
was a Revolutioft in Men's Minds. 

Immediately there was a Conſpiracy a- 
painſt his Perſon, from particular Com- 
binations they came to the revolt of the 
Legions, from the revolt of the Legions to 
the Declaration of the Senate. It may be 
the Senate could have Re-eftabliſhed Li- 
berty, but being already accuſtomed to 
Emperours, they were contented to diſ- 

I 2 poſs 
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poſe of the Empire, the Prztorian Cohorts 

would diſpoſe thereof themſelves, and theÞ 
| Legions vf the Provinces could not yield 
them that advantage. A Diviſion intru| 
ded amongſt theſe, ſome nominating oneÞ 
Emperour, ſome another. There was no-# 
thing but Maſlacres, and Civil Wars, and} 
never were Peoples Minds 10 their true Sci.!, 
tuation ; if you except the Reign of ſome} 
Princes, who knew how to re-unite the In-? 
tereſts, which the falſe Conduct of T ziberit 
had divided for the common Misfortune 
of the Emperours, and Empire. | 
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SALUST and TACITUS) 


Once intended to have made an exatp 
Tudgment of Saluſt and T acitus, but unf 
derſtanding fince, that others had roy ; 
done it, that I might neither wholly fol 
low, or loſe my Delign, I have reduced mjF 
| | Thought 
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Thoughts to one lingle Obſervation, which 
I ſend you. 

In'my Opinion, the laſt turns every 
thing into Policy, with him Nature and 
Fortune have very little to do in rhe ma- 
nagement of Atfairs, and Iam deceived, or 
he oftenrimes gives too far fetcht Caules of 
fome ACtions, which are altogether Simple, 
Ordinary, and Natural. 

When Auguſtus would ſer Bounds to the 
Empire, it 1s 1n his Conceit out of a jealous 
Apprehenſion, leaſt ſome other ſhould have 
the Glory of extending it. The ſame 
Emperour, if you believe him, took mea- 
ſures to aſſure himſelf, that the People of 
Rome ſhould have a Concern for him, Ar- 
tificially managing the Advantages of his 
Memory , by the choice of his Succel- 


four. 


The dangerous temper of 7 zberins, his 


| Diſfimulations are known to all the World ; 
| but it1s not enough to know the Nature of 
| the Man, without giving this Prince a Crai- 


 tineſs in every thing : Nature is not yet fo 


. 
; 
4 
5 


| much reduced, butthar ſhe keeps as much 


Right over our Aftions, as we can take 0- 


{ ver her Motions. Something of ones Tem- 


: 
a 


per always enters into the beſt form'd De- 
1 3 ſigns : 


| ———_ 
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ſgns: And it is not credible, that Tzbers. | 
5, Who was ſo many years ſubject to the 
Will of Sejazus, orhis own Infamous Plea- 
ſnrres, could have in that Weakneſs, and Þþ 
abandoning up of -himſelf, ſo far fetched | 


an AQ, and ſo ftudied Paliticks. 


The Poyſaning of Britannicus cauſes not} 
{o much Horrour, as it ſhould, by T «c:tns} 
his putting us upon the obſerving the Beha-F 
viour of the SpeCtators : So long as theſ 
Reader is taken up in conſidering the divers| 
Motions they are1n, the one's being fright 


ed out of Imprudence, others deeply reflect 


ing on it, Nero's difſembled Coldneſs, theſ 
ſecret Fears of 4grippina,their Spirits turn'dÞ 
off from the blackneſs of the Action, andſ# 
from the fad Image of this Death, lets the 
Parricide eſcape their hatred,* and leaves 


the unhappy dying Perſon to their Pity. 


The Cruelty of the ſame Nero in his Mo 
ther's Death, has too delicate a: ConduG;F 
when Azippina had certainly periſhed by a 
{mall TIntriegue of Court fo well managed }Þþ 
he ought at leaſt to. have ſuppreſſed half theſ 
Art, for the Crime finds leſs averſion inf 
our Spirits, and it I may ſay fo, he recon: 


\ cites the Judgments of the Readers to tt, 
when he puts ſo.much Addreſs and Dextert 


ty in the Conduck, | Almoſif 
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_ Almoſtinall things T ac#tys leaves us pic- 
ces too finiſhed, where he leaves ns no- 
thing to'be defired of Art, but where he 
gives us too little of the Natural, Nothing 
is finer than! what he repreſents ; oftentimes 
ris not thething which! ought to be repre. 
ſented ; ſometimes he paſſes beyond things 
by too great a Depth and Penetration, 
Sometimes Speculations too fine rob us of 
the true Objects, to place in their ſtead fine 
Ideas. What one may fay in his Favour 15, 
that he obliges us more than he had done, 
in giving us things groſly, the truth of 
which had been of no-importance. 

Saluſt, of a Spirit oppolite enough, gives 
as much to Nature, as the other to Policy. 
The greateſt care of the former ts to make 
known the Genius of Men, Afairs come 
afterwards naturally, by the Actions not 
far fetch'd of thoſe Perſons, whom he 
hath deſcribed. 

It you conſider with Attention, the Cha+ 
rater of Catz/ine, you will not be aſtoniſh- 
ed at that horrible defign to oppreſs the Se- 

Bate, nor at that vaſt projet, to render 
| himielf Maſter of the Re-publick, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the Legions. When 
you ſhall refle&t on his Pliantneſs, his In. 
| I 4 ſinuations, 
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ſinuations', his Faculty of inſpiring his F 
Motions, and uniting the Fattious Perſons | 
to himſelf ; when you ihall conſider that fo Þ 
much Diſfiulation was ſuſtained by ſo muck | 


fierceneſs, when there was a neceſlity for 


Ation, you will not be ſurpriſed, that at | 
the head of all the Ambitious, and Cor- 
rupted Men, he was ſo near over-whelming 
Rome, and ruining his Country. But $4: 
Luft doth not content himſelf with deſcri-F 
bing the men to us in Characters, he makes 
them deſcribe themſelves in Speeches, | 
where you always ſee an expreſſion of their 

Nature. The Oratipn of Ceſar made itÞ 
plain enough to us, that a Conſpiracy did 
not diſpleaſe him, Under the Zeal which 
he teſtifies for the preſervation of the Laws, 
an1 the Dignity of the Senate, he leavesÞ 
to be diſcerneda delicate inclination for the 
Confpirators ; he 1s not ſo careful to hide 
his Opinion of Hell ; the Gods are leſs con. 
ſiderable to him than the Conſuls, and inÞ 
his Conceit Death is nothing elſe but the 
end of our Torments, and the repoſe ot 


the Miſerable. Cato makes his own PiRture, 
atter Ce/ar had given us his. He goes di: 


rectly to that which is good, but with aÞ 
rough Air: the Auſterity of his Manners 
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is inſeparable from the integrity of his Life ; 
he mixes the ſowerneſs of his mind, and 
the hardneſs of his manners, with the uſe- 
fulneſs of his Counſels. 

This fingle expreſſion of (Optimo Con- 
ſuli) which vexed Cicero ſo much, for not 
giving to his merit extent enough, makes 
me fully comprehend both the good inten- 
tions, and the vain humour of this Con- 
ſul. : To conclude, by the various deſcrip- 
tions of different Actors, I not only re- 
preſent to my {elf the perſons, but I ſeem 
to behold every thing that paſſed in the 
Conſpiracy of Catalize. 

You may obſerve the ſame thing in the 
Hiſtory of Tugartha, The deſcription of 


. his qualities and his humour, prepares you 


| nius that appeared in his CharaQter, little 


| to ſeethe Invaſion of a Kingdom, and three 


lines ſhew his whole method of making 
War. You ſee in the Charatter of Me- 
tellus, with the re-eſtabliſhment_ of Diſci- 
_ a happy alteration of the Roman at- 
airs. 

Marius managed the Army in Africk 
with the ſame Spirit, wherewith he ſpoke 


| at Rowe. 


Slla talks to Boceus, with the ſame Ge- 


tied 
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tied to Duty and Regularity, giving all | 
things up to the paſſion.of making Friends | 
to himſelf. Dein parentes abunde habenmus , | 
amicorum unquam neque nobu , neque cni- | 
quam omnium ſatis fuit, Thus Saluſt makes 
Men Act by their temper, and thinks to * 
oblige his Reader enough, by deſcribing ': 
them well. Every extraordinary perſon | 
that's repreſented, is exatly drawn, even |: 
when he has no conſiderable part in his | 
Subject. Such 1s the Character of Sexpro- | 
244, 1n my Judgment, inimitable ; he:goes | 
even to ſearch remote conſiderations , to | 
give us the Pictures of Cato and Ceſar, fo'F 
fine in truth, that I ſhould prefer them |þ 
before entire Hiſtories. 1:8 

Ta conclude my obſervation upontheſe | 
two Authors, Ambition, Avarice, Luxury, | 
Corruption, all the general caules of the | 
Diſorders of the Republick, are very of- þ 
ten alledged by Salut, I know not whe- | 
ther he deſcends enough to particular In- 
tereſts and Conitderations. You will ſay, | 
that ſubtle-and refined Counſels ſeemed to | 
him unworthy oft the grandeur of the Re- 
publick; and that is perhaps the reaſon, | 
that he goes to ſcek as it were all things | 
in Speculation, few things in the Paſſions | 
| and Genius of Men. Qne 
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One ſees in the Hiſtory of T acztas yet 
more Vices, more Wickednelſs, and more 
Crimes; but Ingenuity conducts them , 
and Dexterity manages them : one ſpeaks 
there always with delign, there's no act- 
ing without meaſure, the Cruelty 1s pru- 
dent, and the Violence adviſed. In a word, 
the crime there 1s too delicate; from whence 
it comes to paſs, that men of the moſt cre- 
dit taſte the Art of miſchief, which doth 
not let it ſelf be known enough , and that 
they learn to become Criminal beforethey 
are-aware, imagining only to become ex- 
pert. But leaving here Saluf and T acitus, 
in their different Characters, I will affirm, 
that one meets but ſeldom together, a cu- 
rious deſcription of Men, and a profound 
intelligence of things. 

Thoſe that are brought up in Societies, 
that ſpeak in Aſſemblies, learn the order, 
the forms, and all the matters that are 
treated of there. Paſſing from thence 
through Embaſſys,they inſtruct themſelves 
n Foreign aftairs, and there are but a few 
things, of what nature ſoever they be, 
but they become capable of, through ap. 
plication and experience. But when they 
come to {cttle at Court , they are look'd 


up- 
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upon as awkard in their choice of perſons, 
without any taſte of Merit, ridiculous in 
their Expences, and in their Pleaſures. 
Our Minifters in Fraxce are altogether 
free trom theſe defeas, I may attirm it of 
chem all without Flattery, and enlarge my 


ſelf a lictle upon Monſieur de Lionne, whom | 


I am better acquainted with. 


Tis in him properly, that ſeparated Ta- 1 


leats are collected ; ?tis in him that meet | 
a curious knowledge of the merits of | 


Men, and a profound Intelligence of things. 

To ſpeak the Truth, I have a Thouſand 
times admired, how a Miniſter, who hath 
confounded all the Politicks of the Tralians, 
who hath diforder'd the ſettled Prudence 
of the Spaniards, who hath tura'd to our 
Intereſts fo many Princes of Germany, and 


hath made them at&t as we would have FE 


them, who were brought with much dit- F 
ficulty to act for themſelves: I have ad- F 
mired, I ſay, how a Man fo compleat in | 
Negotiating, ſo well vers'd in affairs, can | 


have all the delicateneſs of the moſt polite 
Courtiers for Converſation, and Plcafures. 


One may ſay of him, what Saluſt affirm- | 


ed of a Great perſon of Antiquity , ' that 
bis leiſure i5Voluptuons ; but that by a juſt 


"Oi | 


| 
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diſpenſation of his time with the facilit 
of labour , which he hath made himſelf 
Maſter of, never was any affair retarded 
by his diverſions. 

Amongſt the divertiſements of his lei- 
ſure, amongſt his moſt important employ- 
ments, he doth not ceaſe to dedicate ſome 
Hours to Learning, whereby Arricus, that 
honeſt Man among the Ancients, did not 
acquire a more curious knowledge in the 
{ſweetneſs of his Repoſe, and the tranqui- 
lity of his Study. He is infinitely skilled 
in all things, and Learning, which ver 
often ſpoils the Nature, doth but embelliſh 
his; it quits what it hath of obſcure, dif- 
ficult, rude, and brings him entirely all its 
advantages, without diſturbing the neat- 


nels and politeneſs of his Spirit. No bo- 


dy 15 better acquainted with fine works, 
than He ; no body compoſes them better ; 
he knows equally how to judge and to 
produce, and I am a little at a ſtand,whe- 
ther one ought to eſteem more 1n him the 
tineneſs of his Judgment, or the beauty of 
his Genius. It is time to leave his, and 

come to that of the Courtiers. 
As they are educated near Kings, and 
make their ordinary reſidence near Prin- 
ces, 
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ces, they. make it their particular Study 
to know them well : There 1s not an in- 
clination that 1s concealed from them, no 
averſion unknown, no weakneſs which ts 
not diſcovered to them; From thence 
comes 1nfinuations, complaiſance, and all 
thoſe curious meaſures which compoſe the 
Art of winning hearts, or at leaſt to re- 
_ conclle their Wills; but whether it be for 


want of application, or elſe thinking thoſe | 


employments helow them , where one's 
inſtructed in affairs, they are equally ig- 
norant of them all, and their agreements 


coming to fail with their Age, nothing | 


affords them conſideration and Credit. 
They grow old then in the Cloſets, expo- 


ſed to the Raillery of the Young men, who | 


can't ſuffer their Cenſure, with this diffe- 
rence, that theſe for the moſt part do 
things that agree to their humour, and 
that the others cannot abſtain from thoſe 
that are unbecoming them ; and certain- 
ly the moit honeft man, of whom no bo- 
dy has need, finds it troubleſome to ex- 
empt himſclf from being ridiculous in 
growing old. But it is with them as with 
thoſe gallant Women, whoare ſtill pleas d 
with the World, when that's aged 

wit] 
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with them. If we were wiſe, our diſ- 
guſt would anſwer to that which is had 
tor us; for in the diſadvantage of States, 
where one doth not ſuſtain himſelf but by 
the merit of pleaſing, when he ceaſes to be 
agreeable, he ought to think of retiring. 
Lawyers, on the Other fide , appear lels 
Genteel when they are young, by a falſe 
Air of the Court, which makes them ſuc- 
ceed in the City, and renders them ridi- 
culous to Courtiers : but at length the 
know woge of their Intereſt brings them 
to their Profeſſion, and becoming expert 
with Time, they find themſelves in confi- 
derable Stations, where all the World ge- 
nerally ſtands in want of their aſſiſtance. 
It is very true, that thoſe Courtiers that 
ariſe to Honours by great employments, 
leave nothing to be deſired in their ſuffi- 


| ciency, and their merit is fully perfeCted, 


when they joyn to the nicety of the Court, 


| the knowledge of affairs, and the experi- 


ence of War. 


The 
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Czfar and Alexander. | 


l T” S almoſt univerſally agreed , that | 

Alexander and Czſar have been the | 
greateſt Men in the World: Andallthoſe | 
that have undertaken to Judge , have | 
thought to oblige the Heroes that came ; 
aficr *em, by finding ſome reſemblance | 
between their Reputation and their Glo- | 
ry. Plutarch, after having examined their | 
Natures, their Actions, and their Fortunes,' Þ 
leaves us the liberty to decide, that he had Þ 
not aſſurance enough to undertake it. | 
Montagne, more confident, declares him- | 


{cIf for the former, and ſince the Verſions 


of Vaugelas and Ablancour, have made thele | 
Heroes the SubjeCt of all our Converſati- 


ons, every one has embraced the part of 
one or t'other, according to his own pat: 


ticular Inclination or Fancy. As for me, 


who 
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who perhaps have examined their Lives 
with as much curioſity as any perfon, not- 
withſtanding I will not allow my ſelf the 
Authority of an abſolute decilion, Bur 
becauſe you are unwilling to diſpence with 
me from diſcovering my Thoughts , you 
ſhall have ſome obſervations of the rela- 
tion and difference I find between *em. 
Both have had the Advantage of Illuſtri- 
ous Births. Alexander Son of a conſide- 
rable King ; Ceſar deſcends from one of 
the moſt Noble Families of that Kepublick, 
whoſe very Citizens efteem themſelves 
more than Kings. It ſeems that the Gods 
had a mind to let us know the future gran- 
deur of Alexander, by Olympias's Dream S* 
and by ſome other Preſages. His inclina- 
tions ſublime from his Infancy, his Tears 
which ſhew'd him jealous for the Glory 
of his Father, the Judgment of King Phz- 
_ 6p, who believed him worthy of a great- 
| er Kingdom than his own, are ſufcient 
ſupports for the declaration of the Gods. 
Many things of this Nature have been no 
leſs remarkable in relation toCeſar.Syllaap- 
prehended in him, tho* he was very young, 
many Marins's. He dream*t that he had 
in with his Mother, and the Sooth-fayers 
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interpreted, that the Earth the common Mo- || 
ther of mankind, ſhould be ſubjefted to his} 
Power. He was oblerv'd to weep, when | 
he look*d upon the Statue of Atexander, | 
for having perform'd nothing confidera- | 
ble, at an Age whea this Conquerour had # 
made himſelt Maſter of the World. They | 
were both Paſſionate Lovers of Learning ;| 
but Alexander in every thing Ambitious, | 
was Jealous of any Supertority in hisStu-Þ 
dies, and his chief Proſpect in Sciences, Þ 
was to exceed all others. So we may ſee 
that he complain'd of Ari/orle, for publiſh-K - 
ing ſome myſterious matters, which ought 
to have' been reſerv'd for him alone, andj 
he declares, that he aſpires no leſs to raiſe 
himſelf above Men by his Learning thanſÞ 
his Arms. As he had a moſt curious Ge-| 
nius, and whoſe Paſſions were eaſily rai-| 
ſed, ſo he was addiQed to the ſearching 
after the moſt hidden Myſteries, and hadÞf 


a particular Fancy for Poetry. 
* There's no man can be ignorant of the 
great affection he bore to Homer, and that 
19, favour of Pizdar, the Houſes of, his Po- 
ſterity were conſerv'd in the general ruine 
and:deſolationof Thebes, © 


\ vaſt, 


The Genius of Ceſar, not altogether | 
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aft, reduced the Sciences to his own uſe, 
and he ſeems to have admired Learning, 
for no other purpoſe in the World, than 
for his own advantage. In the Philoſophy 
of Epicurus, which he held preferable to 
all others, he made his chief application to 
that part which relates to Man. * Butit ap- 


_ pears that Eloquence was his principalaim, 


through a perlwaſion of mind, that *tis 
moſt neceſſary in a Republick, to arrive 
at the higheſt employments. He made a 
Funeral Oration in Publick at the death 
of his Aunt Falia, which ſucceeded with 

reat Applauſe. He accuicd Dolabella, and 
afcerwards made that Speech that was ft 
exact and 1o fine, for the ſaving the Lives 
of thoſe that were Impriſon'd for Cariline's 
Conſpiracy. 

We, have nothing that we have any a 
ſurarice to be Alexanders, except ſome 
fmart ſayings of an admirable Turn, which 
leaves us an equal impreſſion of the great- 
nels of his Soul, and the vivacity of his 
Genius. af. 

- But the greateft diſtin&ion that T can 
apprehend 1n their Sentiments, is upon the 
SubjeQ of Religion ; for Alexander waSde- 
Vout even to Superſtition, giving an- eft- 
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tire credit to Divinations and Oracles i 

which might be attributed, belides his in--Þ 
clination, to his uſual reading of Poets,who | 
imprint in men a Fear and Reverence of the | 
Gods, and made up all the Divinity of thole | 


As-for Ceſar, whether it were out of a | 
pure natural temper, or elſe giving way | 
to the opinions of Epicurus, "tis beyond dil- | 
pute that he paſs'd into the other extream, | 
had no expeQation from the Gods in this | 
Lite, and was very little concern'd about þ 
the Thoughts and Accidents of the other, # 
Lucan repreſents him at the Siege of Mar-| 
ſeilles, with an Axe in his hand in a Con-| 
ſecrated Wood , where giving the firſt 
ſtroaks himſelf, he encourages his Soldi-Þ 
ers, who were ſeized with a ſecret hor-# 
rour of Religion, with expreſſions impi-F 
ous enough. Saluſt makes hym affirm, that 
Death i the concluſion of all mwfortunes, that 
after it there remains neither rememembrancÞ 


nor imaginations of Foy. 


But as men, be they never ſo great, com-| 
par'd ane to agother, are always infirm, | 
defettive, contrary to themſelves, ſubje&Þ 
to Miſtakes or Ignorance ; Cz/ar was con-Þ 


cernd ata Dream, which prediCted to us 
cnc 
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the Empire, and would not give the leaſt 
Credit to that of his Wife, which adverti- 
ſed him of his Death. His Life was an- 
ſwerable to his Belief; he was in reality 
moderate 1n indifferent Pleaſures, but de- 
nied himſelf nothing in thole that attected 
him. This was the cauſe that Carullus writ 
ſo many Epigrams againſt him, and whence, 
at laſt it became a Proverb, that Ceſar was 
the Wife of all Husbands, and the Hus- 
band of all Wives. | *, 
Alexander was moderate enough 1inthis, 
yet he was nor altogether inſenfible,: for 
Barſine and Roxana made him Captive: to 
thezr Charms, and his Continence at laſt 
could not reſtrain him from uling Bagoas, 
as Darins had formerly done. 

\ The pleafure of Banqueting, which A/- 
exander loved: ſo much, and where ſome- 


_ times he {uffer'd himſelf to be carried, even 
| to Exceſs, was indifferent to Ceſar ; not 


| 
: 
| 
| 


but that AJexargder, in time of Action, was 


| Very ſober, and could eaſily endure a ta- 
| tigue ; but when Faſe and Repoſe had ſuce 


* 


- 


ceeded the Toils of War, Tranquility he e- 
ſteem'd as inſtvid, and unfavory, if he did 
not ſtir it up, as it were, by ſome thing 
extraordinary. 
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They were both magnificent, even: to | 
Profuſion : but Ceſar with more of Defign | 
and Intereſt. His Gratuities to the People; | 
his exceſſive Expences in the Edileſhip, his | 
Preſents to Cario, were properly, rather | 
Corruptions than true Liberalities. Alexa. | 
ders Gifts proceeded from a pure greatneſs | 
of Soul. Whenhepaſs'd into: 4f/a, he diftris | 
bured his Patrimony, he left himſelf defti. | 
ute, and had no other proſpect than the 
hopes of Conqueſt, or a reſolution tro dye. | 
Atatime, when he hardly wanted the af- | 
fiftance of a Man, he diſcharg'd the Debts F 
of the whole Army.. Limners, Engravers, | 
Muſicians, Poets, Philoſophers (all fa- | 
mous in their way, but generally in want | 
did partake of his Magnificence, ant were | 
jenlible of his Grandeur ; not but that Cz- * 
ſaralſo was naturally diſpos'd tbbt Liberal 3 | 
but out of a deſign to raiſe himſelf, he was | 
obliged to gain Perſons neceſſary for his Af-' Þ 
fairs, and he hardly ſaw hinifelf Maſter of þ 
che Empire, but he was unhappily deprived: | 
of it, together witlf his Lite. I don't find! Þþ 


in Cz/ar thoſe Friendſhips that Alexander | 


had for Hepheſtion, nor that Confidence 


that he had in Craterus. His Correſpon- | 
deaces were either Obligations for his own | 


At- 
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Afairs;" or elſe a Proceeding complaiſant 

enough; but much leſs paſſionate 1n rela- 
tion to his Friends. *Tis true, his Familia-. 
rity had nothiog in it of Danger, and thoſe 
rhat were his [ntimates, never apprehend- 
ed his Wrath, nor his Humours. As Alexarn- 
der was in extreams,either he was the moſt 
Charming, or the moſt formidable Perſon, 
and there was no ſecurity to be expected in 
an Intriegue wherein he himſelf was enga+ 
ged ; notwirhſtanding Friendſhip, after 
Glory, was his greatelt Paſſion, of whick 
there needs no other Teſtimony, than his 
own Expreſſion; when he cried out near 
the Statue of Achilles : O Achilles, how hap- 
py do Teſteem thee, in that. thou hadit a 


fairhful Companion during thy Life, and 
luch a Poet, as Homer after Death! . 
. Hitherto we have examined the Natures 
of theſe two great Men, *cis now: tine to 
make a Scrutiny .into the Genius's of the 
Conquerots, and to conſider *em in the ut- 
moſt extent of Action. *Tis a kind of Fol- 
| ly, to reaſon much upon things purely 
| Imaginary ; notwithſtanding in all appear- 
| ance, if Lexazder had been in Ceſar”s place, 
he had mace no better uſe of his great and 
admirable Qualities, than to his owa pro- 
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per Deſtruction. One may gappok 
his haughty Humour, wluch. ſcor 


tions of Sz//a, he would hardly: have been 
brought to ſecure himſelf by a voluntary 


Abſence. As his Gifts proceeded out of a_ | 
principle of Generolity, they would un- | 
doubtedly have proved pernicious to him. | 
Inſtead of waiting for the Edileſhip, where. | 
his Magnificence and Profuſions had been. | 
permitted, hisLargeſſes and Preſents at an. Þ 
unſeaſonable time, would have render'd. Þ 
him juſtly ſuſpected to the Senate. Per- F 
haps too, he could not have confined him-. 


e.that | 
orn'd to, | 
take any care of preventing things, ;would. | 
have but ill prelerved him in the perſecu-. | 
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ſelf to thoſe Laws, they would [have tor- F 


mented a Soul ſo imperious as his, and by | 
undertaking ſomething at an inconvent- F 
ent time, he would have found the Deſti- | 
ny of Mazlius, of the Graccht's, or that of F 
Catil:ne. But then, it Alexanaer had pe- | 
riſhed in the Republick, Cefar, whoſe Cou- Þ 
rage and Warineſs went ordinarily toge- | 
ther,had neverentertain'd in his Thoughts, Þ| 


the vaſt deſign of the Conqueſt of 4fa. 


*Tisto be believed of C2/ar, whole Con: 1 
duct was ſo delicate, and ſo ſecret, that he Þ 
centred into all Conſpiracies, without. be- | 


ing 
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ing (except once) accuſed, -and never 
convicted : He that in the Diviſions of 
his own making amongſt the Gauls, aſ- 
ſiſted one to opprels the other, and brought 
them all under at the lait : *Tis to be. be- 
leved, I ſay, that this ſame Cz/ar follow- 
ing his own Genius, would have eſtabliſh- 
ed the State, ſubdued his Neighbours, and 
ſet all the Republick of Greece at diffe- 
rence one with another, in order to have 
made himſelf Maſter ot them. , And cer- 
tainly, to have relinquiſhed {acedon with- 
out the leaſt hope of return, to have left 
his Neighbours diſafteQted ; Greece in a 
manner {ubdued, but not quite reconciled 
to the new method of Government, with 
35000 Men, 7o Talents, and an incoali- 
derable quantity .of Proviſions; to have 
gone direCtly to ſ{eck out a King, of Perſia, 
whom the Greeks called the Great King, 
and whoſe ſimple Licutenants upon the 
Frontiers, ſtruck the whole World with 
Amazement : This is beyond ones Imagi- 
nation, and ſomething more ſurprizing, 
than if the Republick of Gezoa,, roge- 
ther with thoſe of Lucca, and Ravuſa, 
ſhould ar this day FIST FIR the Conqueſt 
of France. Had Ceſar declared War to the 

Great 
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Great King, he had aQed; perhaps, only 

upon the Frontiers, and would not have 
been judged Unfortunate, if he had made | 
the River Granicas to be the extent of his | 
Territories. If Ambition had cauſed him 
to have advanced further, can it poibly | 
be imagined, that he would have refuſed F 
the offers of Darius, he, that always propo- | 
ſed an Accomodation with Pompey, and | 
that he would not reſt fatished with the þ 
Daughter of the King, with Five or Six Þ 
Provinces, wich Alexander, perhaps, in- | 
ſolently enough refuſed ? Infine, if there's F 
any Reaſon in my Conjectures; he would | 
hardly have been fo inquiſitive after'the Þ 
King of Perſiz, in the Plains, attended by Þ 
a Million of Soldiers : Let us allow C4/zy ro Þ 
be exceeding brave ; 'let us allow him alfo 
to be of an aſſured Spirit; bur when that's Þ 
gone, I' can't promiſe my felf, thar he Þ 
would have ſlept fo profoundly the Night | 
preceding the Battel of Arbe/ 4 ; T rather Þ 
believe he would have been of Parmeno's Þ 
Opinion, and that his Anſwers would have | 


bore no proportion + to Alexander's; not- Þ - 


withſtanding that great Bartel was abſo- | 
lately neceſſary for the Maſter ſhip of F 
Aſia; otherwiſe Darins had protracted the } 

Var 
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War from Province to Province all the re- 
mainder of his Life ; *twas neceflary, that 
he fell as he did, or that a thouland diffe- 
rent People ſhould obſerve him vanquiſhed 
with his whole Power. #7 
- ?Fisrrue, that this immoderate deſire of 
Glory, and this exceſſive Ambition. which 
allowed him no interval of- Repole, ren- 
dred him at ſome particular times'fo inſup- 
portable to the | Maceaonians," that they 
were all ready to abandon him”; but *cis 
there/particularly, that is obſer ved,that pro- 
digious Courage which nothing could a- 
bate. Go Cowards, ſays he, 'Go Ungrate- 
ful Men, and tell to your Country, that ye have 
left Alexander, with his Friends, labouring 
for the Glory of © Greece, 4mongſt Nations 
that know how to' obey him, better than you. 

In all the Paſſages of his Life, the Priace 
of Conde admired nothing more than this 
brave fierceneſs to the Macedonians., and 
this: Confidence in himſelf. Alexandex, - 
tays he, /ef7 by his own men, amongſt the bar- 
burous Nations, who were not throu2hly ſwb- 


dued, was ſoperſwaded of his own Worthineſs, 


end Capacity to Command, that he thought it 
wot in the Power of men to refuſe to pay him 


| Obeiſance, To reſide in Enrope, or in Afis, 


amon9st 
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amongſt Greeks, or amongſt Perſians, each | 
was indifferent to him ;| he was aſſured to F 
meet with Subjects where he found Men, | 
That which 4s {aid to the advantage of Cz. þ 
far is this, that the Macedonians were ems | 
ployed againſt a People: drowned 1n Eaſe, Þ 
and Cowardile, and that the Conqueſt of 
the Garnls, who are a fierce and Vilitary |: 
People, muſt of neceſſity be much harder | 
to the Romans... Iwont amuſe my (elf, by | 
enquiring. into. the Courage of one. or | 
r'other , but Mis certain, -that Ceſar never 
found real, andlubſtancial Armies amovgſt Þ | 
the Gazls. There was entire Nations, af Þ | 
yeu reſerve the Women, Children, and} 
Old Men, who made a Tumultuary Aﬀems | | 
bly for the defence of their Liberties: a 
vaſt number. of Combatants. without. Or- 
der, or Diſcipline ; and to acknowledge the Þ 
Truth, excepting two. or- three, Ceſar 
might. boaſt, Yeni, Vidi, Vici, in all his 
. Undertakings; which makes me thorough- | 
ly convinced, that Labizaus commanding Þ 
the Legions, would have' had the ſame 
good Fortune to ſubject our. Provinces to 
the Republick, or by all the appearances } - 
of things Parmenio had not given that |} : 
great Batte!, that afforded a deciſive Judg- || | 
ImNecnt þ 
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ment concerning the affairs of 4fs. You 
way obſerve allo this remarkable particu- 
lar, that Parmenio wanted Alexanders af(- 
{iitance in the Battel, and that Ceſar had 
been infallibly loſt without Labzenus, who 
after having routed all of his fide, ſent the 
Tenth Legion to diſengage him. Whe- 
ther it were that he undertook mere dan- 
gerous enterpriſes, or elſe by expoſing 
himſelf more than he need, or whether 
he was in this point the more unfortu- 
nate, Alexander was a hundred times in 
manifeſt danger of his Life, and very of. 
ten extreamly wounded. ?Ti1s certain too, 
that Ceſar had his Hazards, but more. 
rarely, and I'm in ſuſpence whether he was 
ever much Wounded in all his Wars. For 

| my part, I can't conjecture how the Peo- 
| ple of Aſia ſhould be fo ſoft and pulillani- 
mous, they, that have been always for- 
midable to Exrope. In the greateſt power 
of the Republick, have not the Romans 
been unhappy in their Encounters with 
the Pa: th:avs, who poſſeſſed but one part 
of the Empire of Darius? Craſſus was there 
loſt with his Legions in the time of Ce/ar ; 
and a little after, A»thony made an Expe- 
| dition thither with loſs and ſhame. As for 


 Con- 
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_ Conqueſts, we can't juſtly attribute any 


others to Ceſar, than thoſe of Gaul: for by 
the advantage ofa Civil War, he ſubje&- 


ed the Common-wealth with the better | 
part of its own Forces ; and the ſingle Bat- þ 
tel. of Pharſaliz, rendred him abſolute Ma- | 
ſer of a Hundred different people, which | 


others had ſibdued before. 


_ Veſpafian cannot be faid to. have Con: | 
quer'd the Empire, when he was made | 
Emperour upon the Defeat of /V:tell;us. So Þ 
Ceſar has advantaged himſelf by the La- 
bours and/Exploits of all the Romans - the 

Stipio's, Emilius, Marcellus, Marins , Sylla, Þ 
and Pompey, even his own proper Enemies | 
Have fought for him ; and all that was 
perfarm'd in 600 years, was the fruits of | 
one hours Battel. That which ſeems to | 
me ſtill more incomprehenſible, as to A. 
lexanader 1s this, that in twelve or thirteen, 
years he has ſubdued more Countreys,than | 
the greateſt States in the whole extent of Þ 


their Durations. At this time a Travel- 


ler is celebrated, for having paſſed but a Þ 


part of thoſe Nations, that he ſubdued; 


and that — might bedeficient to ren- | 


der his Happinets compleat, he had a moſt 
Re enjoyment of his Empire, even 
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$ far as to beadored by the Conquered. 
Jn which particularl pity the misfortune 
of C2/ar, who had not opportunity enough 
to give a form to the State conformable 
to his intentions, being Aſfaſſinated by 
thoſe he went to reduce to a Compliance. 
There remains {ti]] one conſideration upon 
Alexander , viz. that *all the Macedonian 
Captains, after h1s Death, were powerſul 
Kings, who compar'd to him when alive, 
appear*'d but as indifferent perſons. And 
certainly, he's in ſome meaſure parJona- 
ble, if in a Countrey where was a ſtrong 
Belief that the greateſt part of the Gods 
had once their Habitations upon Earth, 
where Hercules was {uppos'd to be the Oft- 
ſpring of Fupriter, becauſe he had the fors- 
tune to ſlay a Lion, and to rid the World 
of a pernicious Robber: I ſay, ſure he's 
pardonable in fome meaſure, if having a 
rehance on the opinion of Philip, who was 
under a per{waſion that his Wife had ſome 
_ communication with a Deity, if 1impos'd 
 enand flattered by the Oracle ; if upon find- 
| 1ng himſelf ſo much above ordinary men, 
| he has ſometimes diſown'd his real Birth, 
and given credit to the ſentiments of his D1- 
vine Race, Perhaps he only diſpers'd this ” 
ic 
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| liefamongſt the Barbarians, toattradt from 
*em Veneration, for at the time he; put 
himſelf out to che World for a kind of a 


God,, his natural Slumbers, his Society 
with Women, the Bloud which came from 


his Wounded Body, made him ſenſible he Þ 


was but a Man. After ſo large a diſcourſe 


of the advantages of Alexazder, I'] briefly Þ 
affirm, that through the Beauty of a Un Þ 
verſal Genius, Ceſar was the greateſt of | 


the Romazs 1n all reſpects, both in matters 
of the State, and thoſe of War. In reality 
the enterprizes of Alexa» der, have ſome- 
thing in them more amazing ; but the 


conduct and the capacity muſt not ſtand | 


for ſo great a fhace : The War of Spatn 


againſt Petreins and Afranins, 15 a pailage Þ 
that men of approved experience yet ad- | 


mire. The moit memorable Sieges of the 
latter times, have been form'd in imita« 
tion of the Siege of Alexia, and to Ceſar is 


owing our Fortifications, our Lines, our 


Caontravallations, and every thing that ge: 
nerally relates to the ſecurity of Armies 
before the places Beſlieged. As to what 
regards Vigour, the Battel of Munda was 
by far more conteſted than thole of ſia 3 
and Ceſar run as great a riſque in Ezypr, 

| | as 


ha "7 AQ 


yn funke, gay Tas fa A QI) My 
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aSAlexander did inthe Town'of theMall:ans. 
They were no leſs different in the proceed- 
ing than in the attion. When Ceſar had 
nor the Juſtice of his (ide, he ſearch'd for 
appearances, and prxtexts were never 
wanting to him. Alexarder gave no other 
reaſons to the World than his own W1ll, 
he followed throughout either his Ambi- 
tion or his Humour. C#/ar on the other 
ſide ſufter'd himſelf to be conduCtted eithet 
by his Intereſt, or his Reaſon. 

There never was obſery'd in any per- 
lon ſo much equality in Lite, ſo much Mo- 
deration in Fortune, and ſo much Clemen- 
cy in apparent Injuries. Thole impetuo- 
ſities which coſt poor C/irns his Life, rhoſe ill 
made out Suſpicions, which occalion'd the 
lols of Philotas, and which to the Infamy 
of Alexander, at length drew on, as a ne- 
cellary misfortune, the death of Parmerio ; 
all theſe irregular motions were unknown 
to Ceſar : he is irreproachable in that par- 
ticular, except in relation to himſelf, for 
not having been careful enough of his own 
Proper Security. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that inſtead 
of being ſubject to the diſorders of his Paſ 

lion, he was the moſt aCtive Man of the 
L World, 
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| World, and the leaſt liable to diſturbance, 
Great things and little things, formd him 


ſtilleaſy, without being raiſed by the one, | 


or dejected by. the other. 


Alexander {eenvd to be out of his way, | 
but when he was doing extraordinary | 
things. If he was:to Run, it was to be 
with none but Kings ; if heloved Hunting F 
it was that of Lions ; he conld not make | 


a Preſent unworthy of himſelf : He was 
at notime fo reſolute, nor in ſo good a hu 
mour, as at the deſpondency of his Troops : 
never ſo full of hope, as. in their deſpair, 
Ina word, hebegan to enjoy himſelf,when 


Men tor the moſt part, either through Fear, | 


or ſome other Infirmity, are us'd to give 


themſelves up to their Aﬀictions. But} 
his too elevated Soul, could not eaſily dil: 
pence with the common Accidents of Life; Þ 


and hardly ſecure of himſelf, it was to be 


feai*d leaſt he ſhould be loſt either amidſt | 


his Pleaſures or his Eaſe. 

Here I muſt oblige my ſelf to make ſome 
reflections upon the Heroes, whoſe Dorni- 
non has fo much ſweetneſs in it, that 
without trouble we fubmit to it. There 
remains with us, none of thoſe fectet re- 


pugznances for *em, nor thoſe internal no- 


tions 
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'tions of Liberty, which are ſo painful to 
us in a forced Obedience. All our quali- 
ties are eaſy and compliant, but what pro- 
ceeds from them is ſometimes inſupport- 
able. When they are our Maſters by 
power, and ſo much beyond us in regard 
of their deſert, they think to enjoy a dou- 
ble Empire, which exaQts a double ſubje- 
ion ; and very often *tis a miſerable con- 
dition-to have our dependance upon Men 
that are ſo great, that they may with rea- 
ſon deſpiſe us. In the mean time, ſince 
they don't rule in Defarts, and that they 
are under a neceſſity of converling with 
us, methinks it ſhould be for their Intereſt 
to accommodate themſelves to our Infir- 
mities, and we would then juſtly refpe&t 
'*&n as Gods, when they would be content 
tolive as men. But let me conclude a dil- 
courſe, which begins to grow tedious to 
my ſelf, and determine, that by praCtica- 
ble means Ceſar hath executed the greateſt 
things, and hath rendred himſelf the firit 
of the Romans. 
| Alexander was naturally above Men ; 


oh ſay that he was Born Maſter of the 
lniverſe, and that in his Expeditions he 
rather fought to make himſelf taken no- 
L 2 [1c 
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tice of by his People, than to encounter 
his Foes. | 


_—— 
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A Diſcourſe upon 
FRENCH Kiſtorians;| 


[ T is to be acknowledged that the greateſt 
part of our Hiſtorians have had but an 
indifferent merit, and without the narural 
delire of knowing what has come to paſs in 
their own Countreys,l can't imagine how? 
perſon, that has good Skill 1n ancient Hi-Þ 
ſtories, could perſwade himſelf ro ſuffer 

the tediouſneſs which ours afford. And cer: 

tainly *cis ſtrange enough, that in a Monar: 

chy where there has been ſo many memo- 
rable Wars, and ſo many ſignal alteration 
ofaffairs; that amongſt a People that have 
2 Courage to perform great things, and x 
Vanity to ſpeak of them, there ſhould not 
be one Hiſtorian, that anſwers either to the 
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Dignity of che Subject, orto our own pro- 
per inclination. 

I was of opinion formerly , that one 
ought to attribute this defect to our Lan- 
guage; but whenl have ſince conſidered, 
chat the Beauty of the French in the Tran- 
ſlation almoſt equalled that of the Greek. 
and Latiz in the Original, it is come into 
my Thoughts in {pight of my elf, that 
the indifference of our Genius 1s below the 
Majeſty of Hiſtory. Beſides, if ſo be there 
were among(t us ſome Genius's of a fuſ- 
cient height, there are roo many things 
neceſſary to the compoſition of a fine Ht 
ſtory, to be able to meet with them in one 
and the ſame perſon. One might find per- 
haps a ſtile pure enough and noble enough 
in ſome of our Authors, who by reaſon 
of their living at a diſtance from the Court 
and Buſineſs, would handle them with ge- _ 
neral maxims and common places, which 
rel/h more of the Policy of Antiquity, than 
ours. Our experienc'd men of buline\s 
have a great knowledge of our own Inte- 
reſts; but they have the difsdvantage ot 
being ufed to a certain ſtile of diſpatch , 
as proper for Negotiations, 25 it 1s little 
agrecable to the Dignity of Hiſtory, It is 

LI allo 
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alſo a uſual thing with them, to ſpeak ve: 
ry ill of War; unleſs Fortune has laiditin 
their way to be concerned therein ſome. 


times, or they have lived 1n the acquain- | 


tance and familiarity of Great Men, that 
have had the management thereof : That 


has been a conſiderable defect in Grotins, 
who after he had pierced into the moſt | 
{ccret cauſes of the War, the nature of theÞ 
Government of the Spantards, the diſpoſi-F 
tion of the People of Flazders ; who, afterÞ 
he had entred into the true Genius of Na. 
tions, forms a juſt Character of Societies 
and that of principal perſons ; who after 
he had ſo well explained the difterent States} 
of the Chriſtian Religion ; who after heſ 
had aſcended to Originals, unknown to 
Cardinal Beztivoglio and to Straaa, could 
not maintain in mens minds the admira-ſ6 
tion which he had cauſed there, ſo ſoon 


' as he was to open the Field of War, when 
he was to {peak of the motion of Armies, 


and come to the deſcription of Sieges, and} 


£0 the recital of Battels. 

We have ſome Perſons of Quality of an 
extraordinary merit, who tor having exe- 
cutced great employments with a good ne- 
tural Judgment, and ſome acquired know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, are equally capable of ating well! 
and ſpeaking well ; but generally they 
want a Genius, 'or have not the Art of 
Writing well : Beſides that, referring. all 
things to their own way, and the functi- 
on of their Charges, they ſeek little to in- 
ftrut themſelves in the torms of the Go- 
vernment , and Orders of the Kingdom. 
They would imagine to do themſelves 
wrong, and take the Spirit of the Law- 
yers againſt the Dignity of their Profeſſi- 
on, if {6 be they ſhould apply themſelves 
to the knowledge of our Principal Laws. 
And without thoſe Lights I durſt aſſure, 
that 1t 1s as it were impoſſible, to make 
2 good Hiſtory filled {as it ought to be) 

with ſound and judicious Inſtructions. 
Bacon ofterf complained, that Hiſtorians 
took pleaſure in extending themſelves up- 
on Foreign affairs, and that they ſeemed 
to avoid as a weakneſs, the diſcourſe of 
\ Rules, which compole the publick Tran- 
- quility : That letting themlelves go, with 
| Joy, to the recital of thoſe Evils which 
War brings, they don't treat of, but with 
diſtaſte, the good Laws, which eſtabliſh 
the happineſs ofa Civil Society. His com- 
plaigts appear to me ſo much the better 
oe * 4 found-. 
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found2d , inaſmuch as there 1s not one 
Hiſtory amongſt the Romans, but where | 
we diſcern the 1n-{ide of the Republick, by | 
its Laws, 2s well as the out-lide by its 
Conqueſts, You ſee in Livy, ſometimes | 
the aboliſhing of old Laws, and ſometimes | 
the eſtabliſhment of new ones ; you ſee 
there every thing that depends on Religi. 
oN, and what relates to Ceremonies. The | 
Conſpiracy of Catzilize in Saluſt, is quite 
full of the Conſtitutions of the Republick; | 
and the Speech of Cz/ar ſo delicate, doth | 
it not all roll upon the Portiaz Law, up-| 
on the juſt conſiderations their Fathers had | 
tor quitting the ancient rigour 1n the pu-Þ 
niſkment of Citizens, upon the dangerous Þ 
conſequences which would follow, it ſo be Þ 
{0 wile an Ordinance ſhould be violated ? Þ 
The ſame Ceſar in his Commentaries, Þ 
never loſes an occaſion to ſpeak of the | 
Manners, Cuſtoms , and Religion of the F 
Gauls, _ | 
T vcitzs 1s perhaps but too full of Accu- Þ 
ſations, Defences, Laws, and Judgments. | 
DOnintus Curtivs, in a Hiſtory made to 
pleale wore than to inſtruQ, puts at the | 
mouth of Alexander the Laws of the Mace- | 
denians, toanſwer the reproaches of Her: 
Rn os mes molaus, | 


| 
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molaus, who had Conſpired againſt his 
Life. 

-+ This Alexander that ſeems to have 
known no other Laws, than his own Will, 
in the Conquelt of the World. 

This Alexander doth not ſcorn to ſup- 
port himſelf by the Authority of the Laws, 
for having ordered a young Lad to he 
Whipt, when he was Maſter of the Uni- 
verle. 

As there 15 no Nation, thatas unwilling 
to ſecure it {elf from Foreign Violences, 
when it 15 infirm, or: to render its conciti- 
on more glorious by Conqueſts, when ir 
is Powerful. As there is none, but coughr 
to aſſure its repole by the conſtitution of 
a good Government, and the Tranquillity 
of the Conſcience by the Sentiments of 
their Religion ; fo there is no Hiſtorian , 
but ought to be inſtructed in all theſe dif. 
ferent Intereſts, when he undertakes their 
Hiftory ; but ought to makeknown whar 
renders men unhappy, to the end that it 
may be avoided, or what makes their hap: 
pineſs, that it may be procured. One can- 
not write a good Hiſtory of Fraxce, for all 
the Wars that are to be be deſcribed, with- 
put ſhewing the orders of the Kingdora y 

the 
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the difference of Religion, and the, Liber« 
ties of the Gallicaz Church. 

It would be ridiculous to undertake to 
write that of England, without knowing 
the Afﬀairs of the Parliament, and being 
well inſtructed in the different Religions 
of this Kingdom. | 

It would not be leſs to attempt that of | 
Spain, without knowing exaQly the vari- | 
ous forms of its Counſels, and the myſte- 
ry of its Inquiſition, as well as the ſecret 
of its Foreign Intereſts, and the motives, 
and ſucceſſes of its Wars. | 

But in truth, theſe diverſities of Laws, | 
Religion, Politicks, and War, ought tobe | 
ingeniouſly mingled, and' yery diſcreetly 
managed : For a Man, that ſhould affect 
to ſpeak often of the Conſtitution and | 
Laws of a State, would rather {avour of | 
the Legiflatour or Lawyer, than the Hiſto- | 
rian. To treat of each point of Religion 
with a meditated curiolity, would be to 
make Lectures of Divinity ; and one ſhould 
{utter him with pain in the Hiſtory of Fa- 
ther Paul, if one did not pardon the tedi- 
oulineſs of his Controverſys between the 
Pottors, by the neceſſity of his Subje&t. 

Although the Deſcription of Wars ſeem 

to 
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to hold the firſt place in Hiſtory, tis to 
appear a ſort of a troubleſome Romancer, 
to heap up accidents upon accidents, with- 
out any diverſity of matter, *tis to find 
the means in true Subjects of imitating the 
manner of the Old Romance-makers, 1n 
their falſe Combats, and fabulous Adven- 
tLUres. 

The Latiz Hiftorians have known how 
to mingle admirably the divers pieces of 
Knowledge, that I have treated of : ſo the 
Hiſtory of the Romans ought to have ſome 
reſemblance with their Ives, which were 
divided in the different Offices of ſeyeral 
Profeſſions. Indeed, there has hardly been 
any Great Perſons at Rowe, but have palled 
through the Dignities of the Prieſthood , 
have belonged to the Senate, and taken 
irom thence to Command Armys. Now 
a days every Profeſſion takes up a man 
wholly : The greateſt Vertue of the Cler- 
gy, 15 to apply themſelves intirely to Ec- 
cleliaſtical affairs; and thoſe whole ambi- 
tion hath puſh'd them tothe management 
of Buſineſs, have gone through a thou- 
land reproaches for having corrupted the 
SanCtity of Life they were deitined to. 
The Lawyers are made ridiculous, ſo ſoon 

as 
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as they go out of their Profeſſion; and a 
Souldier is for the moſt part aſhamed, to 
know any thing beyond his Art. 

It is certain notwithſtanding , that the 
divers applications of the Ancients, form- 
ed a Capacity much more extenſive, the 
ſame perſons underſtanding how to employ 
well the forces of the Republick, and to 
contain the People by the Reverence of Re- 
ligion, and by the Authority of the Laws. 
It was a great advantage to the Magi- 
ſtrates to be Maſters of the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſsions, which are made upon the Spi- 
rits, and to ſeiſe on all the Sentiments, 
whereby they are diſpoſed to the being 
tractable, or conſtrained to Obedience. It 
was not a leſs benefit to Generals to be 
inſtructed 1n rhe Secrets of their Religion, 
to be able to inſpire their own Notions, 
and to make them received with the 
ſame reſpect, as if they had been truly In- 
{pired by the Gods; to have the Art of 
turning all things into Preſages of good or 
ill Fortune, aud to know ſeaſonably how 
ro fill the Souldiers with Confidence or 
Fear. Pur there returned yet another ad- 
vantage to the Republick, to wit, that 
the Magiſtrates made themſelves entirely 

known ; 
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known ; for it was impoſſible that in theſe 
different functions, the moſt profound na- 
ture ſhould equally conceal it ſelf through- 
out, and that theſe good or 1ll Qualities 
ſhould not be at length diſcerned. One dil- 
covered in theſe limited Genius's, whom 
Mature hath reſtrained to certain Talents, 
that a {weetand peaceable Temper, which 
was accommodated to the Miniſtry of Re- 
Iigion, had not ſometimes conſtancy e- 
nough to maintain the Laws in Vigour. 

Sometimes a Senator could not be cor. 
rupted in Trials, who had neither the aQi- 
vity nor vigilance of a good Captain. 

Such was a Great Warriour, as Mari- 
5, who had no capacity in what related 
to Religion and buſineſs. To ſpeak the 
Truth, there was often a general ſuffici- 
ency, and a compleat Vertue throughour, 
which might render the Citizens uſeful to 
the Publick in all things, but oftentimes 
alſo a capacity not ſo large, made Men to 
be employed: to certain uſes, for which 
they were but juſt fit. | 

"Tis this which hath been ſeen in the 
Conſulſhip of C:cero and Antonius, where 
the firſt had orders to watch for the ſafety 
of the Republick according to his Talent, 


the 
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the other was ſent to gather Troops with 
Petreins, to Fight with thoſe of Catilize. 

It one makes reflection *upon what I 
have ſaid, one will not be ſurprized to 
find excellent Hiftorians amongſt a Peo- 
ple, where thoſe that writ Hiſtory were 
moſt frequently very conſiderable perſons, 
to whom was wanting neither Genius, nor 
the Art of Writing well, and who had in 
an equal meaſure a profound knowledge 
of the affairs of Religion, War, and Men. 
To affirm rhe Truth, the Ancients had a 
great Advantage over us in knowing the 

ens of Men by thele difterent proofs, 
where they were obliged to pals into the 
Adminiſtration of the Common-wealth z 
but they have not been leſs careful in de- 
ſcribing them well, and whoſoever will 
ex2mine their Charatters with a little 
curioſny and 1ntelligence, ſhall diſcover 
thercin a particular Study, and an Art deep 
laid. 

In effect you fee them gather as it were 
oppoſite qualities, which one could not 
imagine to find 1n one and the ſame per- 
fon, antmus audax, ſubdolus: You lee them 
find a difference in certain qualities, which 
appear to be abſolutely the ſame, and 

which 
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which one cannot diſcover without a 
preat nicety of Judgment : /ubdolas ; wa- 
rius ; cujuſiibet ret ſimulator, ac diſſimulator. 
There is another diverſity in the Chara- 
ers of the Ancients, more curious, and. 
which is yet leſs known to us. 

There 1s a certain difference , where- 
with each Vice, or each Vertue is mark? 
by the particular impreſſion it takes in 
minds, where it is. For Example, the 
Courage of Alcibiades hath ſomething ſin- 
ular in it, which diſtinguiſheth it from 
that of Epaminondas, although both knew 
how to expoſe their lives equally. The 
integrity of Cato is different from that of 
Catiilus ; the boldneſs of Catiline is not the 
ſame, as that of Anthony; the ambition of 
Syllz, and that of Ce/ar have not a perfe& 
reſemblance: from whence it comes that 
the Ancients forming thereby the Chara- 
cters of their Great Men, form, that I may 
fo fpeak, at the fame time the CharaQeer 
of the Qualities they give them, to the end 
that they might appear not only Ambiti- 
ous and Daring, or Moderate and Prudent, 
but that one might know more particu- 
larly what was the kind of the Ambiti- 
vn and the Courage, or the Moderati- 

on 
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ſemper cupiebat, 


He had a temper wicked enough to | 
enterpriſe all things againſt rhe Laws, and Þ 
too vaſt a Spirit to fix himſelf to detigns, | 
proportioned to the means of making them Þ 


{ucceed. 


The bold Spirit of a Voluptuous and F 
Unchaſt Woman, ſuch as Sempronia was, | 
might have made it believed that her bold- 
neſs would have undertaken all things in | 
favour of her Amours : But as this ſort of | 


contidence 1s little proper for dangers, to 


which one is expoſcd in a Conſpiracy, Sa- Þ 


liſt preſently explains what {he 15 capable 
of doing, by what ſhe had done before: 
Que multa fepe virilis audacie facinora com 
miſerat. Behold the ſpecies of her boldneſs 
exprefled. | Hes 
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He makes her Dance and Sing not with 
he Faſhions, Geſtures, and Motions, which 
the Singing and Dancing Women at Rome 
fed, bur with mote Art and Curioſiry 
han was decent for an honeſt Woman : 
Pſallere & ſaltare elegantins quam neceſſe ſit. 
probe, When heattributes to her a Wit 
which you would value, ' he tells at the 
fame time wherein it conſiſted. Cererums 
ingenium tjus hand abſurdum verſus facere, 
Jocos movere, ſermone uti wel moneſto, vel. 
molli, wel procact. You will know in _the 
Character of Sy//a, that his Nature agreed 
happily with bis Deligns. 'The Republick at 
that time being divided into two FaCtions, 
thoſe that aſpired to the power had no grea-= 
ter Intereſt than ro acquireFriends,atid $y/14 
bad no greater pleaſure than to make them. 
Liberality 1s the beſt means to gain Af- 
jections. Sy!!a knew how ro giveall things. 
Amongtt the things, which one- gives, 
there's nothing which enflaves Meh more; 
a1d aſſures ſo much their Services, as the 
Money, which they teceive of 1is. In 
which the Liberality of Sy//a was particu- 
larly exerciſed. Reram omnium, fecunie 
. maxime largitor, He was liberal of his own 
Nature, liberal of his Money out of In- 
tereſt, M His 
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His leiſure was Voluptuous ; but it had | 
not been giving a fine Character of this | 
Great Man, to have deſcribed him with | 
Senſuality or Lazineſs: which obliges Sa. | 
iz/t ro mark the Character of the pleaſure ! 
of a Gentleman which yielded to Glory, | 
by whom Afairs are never: retarded, for | 
fear one ſhould come to ſuſpeCt him of a | 
ſoftneſs; wherein for the moſt part lan- | 

uiſh the Efteminate. Yoluptatum cupidus, | 
glorie cupiator otio luxurioſo eſſe, tamen a | 


negotits nunquam voluptas remorata. 


 Hewas the happieſt Man of the World 
before the Civil War, but this happineſs | 
was not the pure effeft of Chance ; and 
his. Fortune, as great as it was always, Þ 
never was above his Induſtry. Atque il 
feliciſſimo omnium ante civilem vittoriam, | 


nunquam ſuper induſtriam for tuna fuit. 


When 7 acitas leaves us the deſcription | 
of Petronius, he marks the qualities he | 
gives him, with theſe ſorts of diſtinctions; F 
he makes him conſume his Wealth not as | 
a profuſe Man in Debauchery, butas a de- Þ 
licate Perſon, in a polite and curious | 


Luxury. 


The contempt of Death which he aſcribes | 
tohim, hath nothing common with 'thar, | 
which } 
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which the other Romans had : Lt 15s not the 
conſtant gravity of Thraſeas, g1ving In- 
ſtruftions to him that brought him the or- 
der to Die; it is nottheforc'd conſtancy 
of Seneca, who has occaſion to encourage 
himſelf by the remembrance of his own 
Precepts and Diſcourſes; it is not that af- 
fected firmeſs, which Hetviairs ſpurs him- 
ſelf on with ;- it is not a reſolution form'd 
upon the Opinions of Philoſophers; it 1s 4 
ſoft and careleſs indifference, which left in 
his Soul noroom for the fatal thoughts of 
Death ; it is a continuation of the ordinary 
courſe of his Life to rhe laſt moment. But 
if the Ancients had ſo much curiouſneſs in 
marking theſe diſtinctions, there is not leſs 
Art in the ſtile of their CharaCters to tye 

our judgment to the knowledge of them. 
In their Narrations they engage us to fol- 
low them by the inſenſible bond of an a- 
greeable and natural recital. They attra& 
our minds 1n their Orations, by the ear- 
neſtneſs of diſcourſe, fearing if our Spirits 
were not moved out of- their place; they 
ſhould examine the litcle Judgment there 
1s in the amplifications of Eloquence, and 
ihould have the-opportunity of forming 
kerct oppoſitions to the being perſwaded- 
2 SOMmEg- 
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Sometimes they Lring in a Council Rea® 


{ons upon Reaſons to determine Souls unte- 
ſolved to the party, which they ought to 


take. But in CharaQters where one {ſhould | 
diſcern Vices and Vertues, where one | 
ſhould diſcover the difterences which meer | 


in one Nature, where oneſ{hould not onl 


diſtinguiſh the different qualities, but the | 
differences whereby each quality is marked, | 
one ought not to make uſe of a ſtite | 
which engages us, or draws us in, nor of | 
Arguments one upon another, which ſhould | 
pur ours in ſubjettion. On the contrary 
one ought to diſengage us from every thing | 
that draws us on,from every thing that im- | 


poles on us, fromevery thing that enflaves 


our underſtanding, to the end of leaving | 
us with our ſelves is a full uſe of our own } 
underſtanding, tied notwithſtanding, ' as | 
much as it is poſſible for us, to every term | 


of a compendious ſtile, and a various con- 


ſtruction, for fear the mind ſhould come | 
to diſperſe it ſelf in too rambling conſide- | 


rations. 


By that a Reader is obliged to give his | 


utmoſt attention to divers ſingularitics, 
and to examine ſeparately each feature of 
the PiCture. 


*T'is 
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ITis thus the Ancients formed their Cha- 
rafters. As for us, 1f ſo be we were to 
deſcribe a Nature, like that of Cat-{/ze, 
we ſhould be troubled to conceive 1n one 
and the ſame perſon, qualities which ap- 
pear to be oppolite. | 

So much boldneſs with ſo great Artifice, 
ſo much fierceneſs and ſo much Policy, 1o 
much Ardour in whar he dcfired, with 19 
much Fraud and Difhimulation. 

There are nice dit'erences between qua- 
litres, which ſeem to be the ſame, which 
we lrave much ado to diſcover. 

There 1s ſometimes a mixture of Vice 
and Vertue in one ſingle quality, which 
we never truely ſeparate. Iris eahie for us 
to know Vertues, when they are pure and 
entire ; and forthe moſt part we give pru- 


dence in Counſels, promptneſs in Execu- | 


tion, and valour in Battels. 

As for what regards good Manners, Pie- 
ty towards God, Honeſty towards Men, 
and Fidelity to his Friends, and to his 
Maſter. | 

We make the ſame uſe both of Defects 
and Vices; of Incapacity in Aﬀairs, of 
Cowardice againſt Enemies, of Infidelity 
t9 his Friends, of Idleneſs, Avarice and In- 

M 3} gratitude 2 
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gratitude : But where Nature hath not 
Fut a great purity in Vertues, where ſhe | 
Fas lett ſome mixture of Vertue amongſt | 
Vices, we want ſometimes a penetration | 
to diſcover what lyes concealed , ſome. | 
times a curiouſnels ta diſ-entangle what is | 
confulcd. | 

Theſe particular diſtinctions, which va: | 
riouſly mark the qualities according to the | 
Spirits, where they meet, are yet more | 
obſcure to us. The diverſity of Valour is 
unknown tous; wehave but one Courage | 
for all the Valiant Men, one Ambition tor | 2. 
all the Ambitious ; and toſpeak the truth, | 7 
the Character, which we make of a Perſon Þ a 
of great Deſert, might agree to every thing} a 
that has been given to the Great Perſons | 
our Time. 

Iffo be we were to ſpeak of thoſe Dukes | wv 
cf Guiſe, whoſe Reputation 1s Eternal, we 
ſhould Entitle them, Valiant, Generous, þ 
Courteous, Liberal, Ambitious, Zealous F 
for the Catholick Religion, and declared | 
Enemies of the Proteſtant ; but the qualr | 
ties of the one too little diſtinguiſhed from | 
thoſe of the other, would not form the | 
Charatters as different as they ſhould 


be. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe Vertues, which Morality and gene- 
ral Diſcourſesrepreſent tous tobe the lame, 
take a different Air by the difference of the 
Humour and Genius of the Perſons that 
have them. | 

We judge well that the Conſtable, and 
the Admiral have been capable of ſuſtain- 
ing the Burthen of the moft important 
Afairs ; 'but the difference of their capa- 
city is not ſufficiently marked in our Au- 
thors. 

The Courage of the Mareſchal de Chas 
tillow was a {low and negligent ſtoutneſls. 
That of the Mareſchal de la Meilleraye had 
a Fervency very proper to preſs a Siege, 
and a Pafhon, which difordered him ia 
Field-fghts, | 

The Valour of the Marechal de Ranzan 
was admirable for great Actions; it could 
fave a Province, it could preſervean Army : 
But one would have ſaid that it eſteemed 
common dangers below it ſelf, to have 
ſeen it {o careleſs in little and frequent oc- 
calions, where common Parts could have 
done the Buſineſs. 

That of the Marechal de Gafſion, more 
lively and aQtive, might have been uſeful 
at all moments ; there was not a day, 

M 4 wherein 
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wherein it gave not to our Troops ſome ad. | 
vantage over the Enemies. It is true that | 
it was lefs free at the fight of ſomething | 
that was weighty. This Marechal who | 
had ventured ſo much in falling upon Par- | 
ties, ſo brisk in charging the Rear of an Ar- | 
my, fear'd an entire Engagement, being | 
Occupied with the thoughts of Events, | 
when it was more neceſſary to act than to | 
think, 

Sometimes we inſiſt wholly upon Qua- | 
litics, without haying regard to what | 
Humour mixes therein. Sometimes we| 
g1ve too much to Humour, and don't con | 
{ſider enough the depth of Qualities. 

The Meditation of Monſieur de T wreawe, | 
his Spirit retired into himſelf, full of bis} 
Projects, and his Conduct, have made him 
paſs for timerous, irreſolute and uncertain, | 
altho* he gave Battel with as much eaſinels, Þ 
as Monſieur de Gaffion went to a Skirmiſh. | 
And the Natural heat of the Prince of þ 
Conde made him thought impetuous in Bat: | 
tels; He, that was Vaſter of himſelf more | 
than any Perſon in the World in the heat | 
of Aftion, He, that had more preſence of | 
Mind. at Lens, Fribourg, Norlingue, and 
Sexef, than he would have had perhaps 1n } 
his Cloſet. After 
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After ſo long a Diſcourſe upon the know- 
ledge of Men, I will aftirm that our Hiſtos 
rians don't give us enough of it, for want 
of Application or Judgment to know them 
well. 

They imagined that an exaCt recital of 
Events {uffticed to inſtruct us, without con- 
ſidering that Atﬀairs are done by Men, 
whom Paſhon oftner tranſports, than Po 
licy conducts them. 

Prudence governs the Wiſe ; but there 
is but a few of them, and the moſt Wiſe 
are not ſo at all times : Paſſion agitates al- 
moſt the whole World, and almoſt al- 
Ways. 

In States, where the Maxims of true [n- 
tereſt ought to be better followed, one ſees 
the greateſt part of things afted by a Spi- 
rit of Faction, and all Fattions are paſſio- 
nate; Paſſion 1s found every where, the 


Zeal of the beft Perſons is not cxempt 
from tt. 


The Animoſity ofCato againſt Ceſar, the" 


Fury of Cicero againſt Anthony have not 
been leſs ſerviceable tothe Ruin of Liberty, 


than the Ambition of thoſe, who have 
Eſtabliſhed Tyranny, 


- 


The 
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The Oppoſition of two Great Men,cqual- 
ly, but ditterently Zealous for the good of 
Holland, have been very near deſtroying of 
it, when it had no more to fear from the 
Spantards. 

Prince Maxrice would have it powerful 
abroad ; Beraevela would have it free at 
home. The firtt put it in a condition to 
ſupport it felt againſt a King of Spazz : 
The ſecond ſought to afſure it againſt a 
Princeof Orange. 

It colt Bernave/d his Lite, and that 
which frequently enough happens, one 
{aw the Partiſans of Liberty even Ruined 
by the People. 

I paſs from Obſervations upon Hiſtory, 
to Reflections upon Politicks : Perhaps I 
may be pardoned for it ; whatever hap- 
pens, I ſhall ſatisfie my ſelf, 

In the beginnings of a Republick, the 
love of Liberty is the chief Vertue of the 
Citizens, and the Jealouſie which 1t 1n- 
{pires, eſtabliſhes the principal Policy of 
the State. | 
_ As weary as Men are of the troubles, 
perplexities and dangers, which rhey muſt 
_ endure to live always Independent, they 
follow any Ambitious Man, that pleaſes 
| them, 
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them, and fall eaſily from a troubleſome 
Liberty, to an agreeable Subjection. 

1 remember that I have often ſaid 1a 
Hzlland, and even to the Penſioner, that 
Men were miſtaken in the Nature of the 
Hollanaers. 

One is perſwaded, that the Hollanders 
love Liberty, and they only hate Opprel- 
ſion. There is with them more roughneſs 
in the Mind, than fiercenels in the Soul, 
and the fierceneſs of the Soul makes the 
true Republicans. One would be appre- 
henſive there of a Covetous Prince, capa- 
ble of taking away their Eſtates; a Vio- 
lent Prince, that might be outragious to 
them : But they agree to the Quality of 
Prince with Pleaſure. 

If ſo be they love the Republick, *tis for 
the Intereſt of their Trathck, more than 
CROongy a latisfaQtion, they have in being 
ree. | 

The Magiſtrates love to de Independent, 
to govern thoſe that depend on them ; 
The People would more ealily acknow- 
ledge the Authority of the Prince, than 
that of the Magiſtrates. 

When a Prince of Orazze had a delign to 
ſurprize Amfterdam, all declared for the 

4 Burgo- 
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Burgo-Mafters, but that was more through 
a hatred of Violence, than a love of Li- 
berty. 

When another oppoſed a Peace, after 
a long War, there was a Peace made in 
ſpite of him : But it was done through a 
ſenſe of the preſent miſery ; and the natu- 
ral conſideration, which they had for him, 
is but fuſpended, not deſtroyed. 

Thele extraordinary ſtroaks being paſſed 
over, they return to the Prince of Orazge, 
The Republicans are diſpleaſed to ſee the 
people take up their firit Aﬀections, and 
they apprehend a Dominion, without da- 
ring to appear jealous of Liberty. 

Whea the Prince of Orange had neither 
Charge, nor Government, when he had 
no Credit but by his Name, the Penſioner 
and Monfteur de Nordhuzs were the only 
Perſons, that durſt boldly pronounce the 
word Republick at the Hagwe, 

The Family of Orange had other Ene- 
mies enough ; but thele Enemies always 
ipoke of States with general Expreſſions, 
which did not explain the Conſtitution of 
the Government. 

Holland (lays Grotias)) 18 a Republick 
made by chance, which maiatains it ſelf 
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by the fear they conceive of the Spaniards, 

eſpublica caſu faia, quam metus Hiſpano- 
rum continet. 

The Apprehenſion, which the French 
now-a-days give them, produceth the ſame 
effe&t ; and the neceſlity of a good Intel- 
ligence unites the Prince to the States, and 
the States to the Prince. 

But to judge of things by themſelves, 
Hollaud is neither free, nor ſubje&t. *Tis 
a Government made up of pieces very 
ſlightly faſtned, where the Power of the 
Prince, and the Liberty of the Citizens 
have an <qual neceſſity for Stratagems to 
preſerve 1t. 

Let us come now to what regards the 
Courts, and make Reflection. upon the 
Eftects that Paſſions occaſion there. 

In what Court have not the Women had 
Credit, and in what Intrigues are not they 
concerned ? 

What hath not the Princeſs of Eboly done 
under P-1ip the Second, as Prudent and 
_ Politick as he was ? 

And the Counteſs of Carl:fle, from the 
moſt inward part of Whitehall, did not ſhe 
animate all the Fattions of Weſtmin- 
fer ? 

'Tis 
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' ?Tis a Conſolation for us to find our In- | 
firmities in thoſe, that havethe Authority | 
to govern us ; and a great delight to thoſe, | 
that are diſtinguiſhed by Power, to be | 
made, like us, for Pleaſures. y 


REFLECTIONS 
UPON THE 


FRENCH Tranſlators. 


# bs E Works of our Tranſlators are ge- 
nerally eſteemed throughout the 


World. *Tis not the very exact fidelity, | 
that recommends our Ablancour : But one | 
mult admire the agreeable force of his Ex- | 
preſſion, where there is neither harſhneſs, | 


nor obſcurity. You will find therein not 


a term to be delired for the purity of Senſe, 
nothing to be rejetted, nothing of ſuper- | 
Auity, nothing that's diſpleating to us. | 


Every word 1s there meaſured for the cx- 
attneſs of periods, without the file's ap- 
pearing leſs natural; and yet a Syliable 


mors | 
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faore or leſs would ruin, I know, any Har- 
mony, which 1s as agreeable to the Ear, 
as that of Verſe. But, 1n my Opinion, 
he holds the Obligation of theſe advan- 
rages to the diſcourſe of the Ancients, 
which rules his own ; {or ſo ſoon as here- 
turns from their Genius to his own, as in 
his Prefaces and Letters, he loſeth the beſt 
part of all theſe Beauties : And he who 1s 
an admirable Author, whilſt he is anima- 
ted with the Spirit of the Greeks and La- 
tins, becomes but a moderate Writer , 
when he 1s not ſupported, but by himſelF. 
*Tis that which happens with the greateſt: 
part of our Tranſlators ; whereof they ap- 
pear to me to be convinced, to be firſt ſen-' 
fible of their own Barrenneſs, And in- 
deed he that places his Merit in improving, 
the Thoughts of others, is not very con-- 
hdent of being capable to recommend him. . 
felf by his own : But the Publick is infinite. - 
ly obliged to him for the labour he under - 
gocs to bring forth Forreign Riches, wher e 
the natural ones don't ſuffice: I am ncyt 
of the Humour of a Perſon of Quality, 
whom TI know to be a declared Enemy to 
all Tranſlations. He is a Learned and )in- 
gemious Sparrara, who cannot ſuffer tl 1at 

thir 199 
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things ſhould be rendred apprehenſive to 
Idle Perſons, which he has learned among(t 
the Ancients with pains. As for me, be- 
ſides that I improve ina thouſand places by 
the Laborious Enquiries of Tranſlators, [I 
love that the knowledge of Antiquity 
{ſhould become more general, and I am 
pleaſed in ſeeing his Authors admired by | 
| thoſe very Perſons, that would have trea- þ. 
ted us as Pedants, if ſo be we had named | 
ther, when they did not underſtand them. 
I mix then my knowledge with that of the 
Publick, butT don't give my eſteem, and 
can be very liberal of my prailes for Tran- 
flation, when I ſhall be very covetous of 
them for the Genius of its Author. I can 
much eſteem the Verſions of Ablarconr, 
Paugels, Durier, and many others, with- 
out having much value for their Spirits ; 
if they have not appeared by thoſe Works 

that proceed from themſclves. Os 
We have the Verſions of two Latin 
Poems in French Verſe, which deſerve to 
be as much conſidered for their Beauty, 
as for the difficulty of the Enterprize. That 
of Brebeaf has been generally eſteemed, 
and I am not ſo cenſorivus, or fo ſevere, 
as to oppoſe my ſelf to {o favourable an 
approbation- 
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Approbarion: I will obſerve, notwith+ 
ſtanding, that he hath ſhot forth the heat 
of Lacan in our Language, further than ir 
goesin his own ; and that by the attempt 
which he hath made, to equal the warmth 
of this Poem, he hath fired himſelf, if one 
may ſpeak ſo, much. more. Behold, whar 
happens to Brebeuf often enough, but he 
relaxeth ſometimes ; and when Lucan hap- 
pily meets with the true beauty of a 
Thought, the Tranſlator remains muck 
below him, as if he had a mind to appear 
ealie and natural, when he might be per- 
mitted to employ all his Force. 

' You will remark a hundred times the 
truth of my firſt Obſervation, and the ſe- 
cond will not appear to you leſs juft in ſome 
places ; for example, to render Z:rix cau- 
ſa Diis placnit, ſed witta Catoni, 

Brebuef has only ſaid, the Gods ſerve 
Ceſar, and Cato follows Pompey, 

'Tis a low Expreſſion, which doth not 
an{wer-to the Nobleneſs of the Latine ; be- 
lides, that it is not well uſing the Senſe of 
the Author: for Lucan, who hath a Spirit 
| fullof the Vertue of Caro, would raiſe him 
| above the Gods, in the oppoſition. of Opi- 

nions, upon the merit of the Caufe ; and 
Brebauf tarns a noble Image of Cato raiſed 

N above 
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abovethe Gods, into that of Cato ſubjeRted 
to Pompey. 

As for Segrais, he remains throughout 
much below Virgi/, which he eaſily ac- 
knowledges himſelf ; for it would be very 
extraordinary, to be able to render a Tranſ- 
lation equal to fo excellent an Original : 
Moreover, one of the greateſt advantages 
of the Poet conſiſts in the Beauty of the 
Expreſſion, which it is impoſſible to equal 
' in our Language, fince it could never be 
done 1n his own. 

Segrais ought to be contented with ha. 
ving found the Genius of Yirgzl,. better 
than any of our Authors; and whatſoever 
Graces the Axeids have loſt in his hands, I 
durſt pronounce, that he, by far ſurpaſſes 
all thoſe Poems, that our French-men have 
7 —_— with more Conhdence than Suc- 
CEC yp 

The great Application of Segrazs, to 


know the Genius of the Poet, appears in his | * 


Preface, as well as in the Tranſlation, and 
it ſeems to me, that he has ſucceeded well, 
as to the whole, except the CharaCters. In 
that I cannot be of his Opinion, and he 
will pardon me, if, for having been dil- 
pleasd a thouſand times with his Heroe, 1 


do not loſe the occaſion of ſpeaking __ 
| 0 
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of the little merit of the good Areas. 
Although Conquerors are uſually more 
careful in making their Orders executed up- 
on Earth, than 1n obſerving Religioully, 
thoſe of Heaven ; as Italy was promiſed 
to this Trojan by the Gods, *tis with Rea- 
ſon, that YVzrgl has given him a great Com- 
pliance to their Wills; but when he de- 
icribes him to us ſo devout, he ought to at- 
tribute to him a Devotion full of Conft- 
dence, which agrees with the Conſtitution 
of Heroes, not a ſcrupulous Sentiment of 
Religion, which never {ublifts with a true 

Valour. | Mn LOR ey 
A General, that has a good Faith in his 
Gods, ought to augment the greatneſs of 
his Courage, by the hopes of their Af- 
liſtance : His Condition were unhappy, if 
he could not believe in ther, but with a 
Superſtition, which would take away the 
natural uſe of his Underſtanding, and his 
Heart. *'Tis this that happened to poor 
Nicias, who loſt the Army of the Atheni- 
zns, and himſelf too, by a credulous, and 
ſuperſtitious Opinion of the Anger of the 
Gods. Iris not ſo with the Great Atexan- 
der, he believes himſelf to be the Son of 
Jupiter, to undertake things very extraor- 
dinary. Scipio, who feigns, or thinks to 
| 2 have 
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. havea commerce with che Gods, draws an 


advantage from thence, to recover his 
Common-wealth, and to pull down that 


of the Carthaginizzs. Ought then the Son | 
of Venus, afſured by Jupiter, of his Pro- | 
ſperity, and future Glory, to have Piety | 
only to fear Danger, and to diſtruſt the'| " 
Succeſs of every Undertaking ? Segrais | 


hereupon defends a Cauſe, which is 


troubleſome to him, and has ſo much af. | 
fe&ion for his 'Heroe, that he prefers ras | 


ther not to expreſs the Senſe of Yirgl in all 
its extent, than to diſcover purely, the 
ſhameful Fears of poor Zeas. 


Extemplo Aimee ſoluuntur frigore membra, 


Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas, | 


Talia voce refert ; 6 terque, quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum 1 roje ſubmanibus altit 
Cont:igit oppetere. 


I acknowledge, that theſe ſorts of Sei- 


zures happen to 11s 1n ſpite of our ſelves, by 
a defect of Conſtitution : but ſince Yirg! 
had the liberty of framing that of A*xeas 
according to his Fancy, I admire that he 
thould give him one ſuſceptible of theſe 
Frights. Philoſophers take a Pride in the 
defeats of Tempers, whenthey know how 

£0 
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to correCt them by Wifdom : And Socrates 
ealily confeſſes thoſe evit Inclinations, | 
which Philoſophy had made him overcome. 
But Nature ought to be all noble in Heroes ; 
and if by a neceſſity of Humane Condition, 
it muſt offend in ſomething, their Reaſon 
is employed in moderating Tranſports, not 
in ſurmounting Infirmittes, even many 
times their impulſes have fomething of 
Divine,which is above Reafon ; that which 
;s called Irregularity in others, is in them 
but a full Liberty, where their Souls gdiſ- 
play themſelves in their utmoſt Extent ; 
one makes of their Impetuolity, that 'He- 
roick Vertue, which tranſports our Admi: 
ration, without our Judgments being con. 
cerned 11 it. ae Ss. oof 
But mean Paſſions diſhonour them , and 
if 10 be, Friendſhip exaQts from them, ſome- 
times Fears and Afflitions ,. ( like thole-of 
Achilles for Patroclus, and Alexander for 
Hepheſtion,) it is not- permitted them in 
their own Dangers, and their particyhar 
Misfortunes, neither to ſhew the onk: Fear, 


nor to diſcover the ſame Complaints. '\But 
Aneas kgew how to Fear, and lament up- 
on every thing that concerned himſelf, Tx 
is true, that he doth the ſame thing for his 
Friends ; but one ought to attribure it leſs 

N 3 to 
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to a noble and generous Paſſion,than to an 
inexhauſtible fource of Apprehenſions and 
Tears, which furniſh'd him naturally there- 
with, both for himſelf, and others. 


Extemplo nes ſoluuntar frigore membra, 
Ingemit, & auplices tendens ad ſydera palmas, 


_ Seizedas heis with this Coldneſs through 
all his Members, the firſt argument of Lite, 
which he gives, is to groan ; then he ex- 
tends his hands to Heaven, and 1n all ap. 
prays would implore its Succour, if ſo 
e the State, wherein 1s the. good Heroe, 
would afford him the ſtrength to elevate | 
his Spirit tq the Gods, and to have ſome at: 
tention to Prayer. His Soul, which could 
not apply it ſelf ta any thing, abandons it 
ſelf to Lamentations ; and like to thoſe de- 
{olate Widaws, who delire to be dead with 
their Husbands, fay they, upon the firit 
trouble they meet with, T he poor Aneas be. 
wails, in that he did not periſh before Troy, 
with Heftor, ' aud eſteems them wery happy, 
who left their Bones in the Boſom of ſo ſweet, 
end fo dear a Country. Another will believe, 
that "tis to enyy their Happineſs ; Iam per- 
ſwaded, that it is for fear of the Danger 
that threatens Hig, 7 
You 
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You will obſerve ſtill, that all theſe La- 
mentations begin almoſt as ſoon as the 
Tempelt. 

The Winds blow impetuouſlly, the Air 

is darkned, it Thunders, it Lightens, rhe 
Waves grow larger and more furious ; be- 
hold what happens in all Tempeſts. Yet 
there is neither Maſt broken, nor Sails torn 
to pieces, no Oars daſh'd in two, nor Rud- 
der loſt, no Leak made, whereby rhe Wa- 
ter might enter into the Ship ; this 1s the 
time when one ought to be AfMicted : For 
there are a thouland young Lads in Ezg- 
land, and as many Women 1n Holland, who 
would hardly beamazed, where the Heroe 
jhews his Deſpair. 
+ I find one thing remarkable in the Axes, 
it 1s, That the Gods abandon wholly to A-- | 
meas, all the ſubject Matters of Lamenta- | 
tion. Let him ſpeak of the Deſtruction of 
Troy as piuifully as he will, they won't 10- 
terfere ro moderate his Tears: but as ſoon 
as there's a great Reſolution to take, or an 
Execution difficult ro perform, they don'c 
truſt to his Capacity, nor to his Courage, 
and they do even at all times what other- 
wiſe great Men have been uſed to 'unders 
take, and execute themſelves. 


— 
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I know how much the intervention of the 


Gods is neceſſary to an Epick Poem : but - 


that doth not hinder, that one ought to 


leave more things to the Valour of the | 
Heroe ; for 1f the Heroe 1s too confident, | 


I nm” Wa © 


who in contempt of the Gods, will found [5 


all apon himſe't ; the God is too favourable, 


who, to perform all, quite takes off from | 


the Merit of the Heroe. 


No body better underſtood this delicate | 


management of the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, 


and the Courage of great Men, than Loz- | 


ginus. Ajax, ſays he, finding himſelf in 


a Battel, in a horrible dark. Night, doth | 
not ask Tupzter to fave him from the dan- | 
ger he was in; that had been unworthy | 
of him. He doth notask of him a ſ{uperna: | 


tural Strength to overcome with Securi- 
ty, then ke ſhould have too little a ſhare in 


the Victory. Heonly begs for Light, that | 


he might be able to diſcern his Enemies, 
and to exerciſe againſt them his own pro- 
; per Valour, Da lucem ut videam. 
_ The greateſt fault of the Pharſalia 15, 
That 1t-is properly but a Hiſtory in Verſe, 
where illuttridus Men perform almoſt all 
things by Methods purely Humane. Pe- 
tronius blames him for it with Reaſon, and 
remarks judicioufly, That per ambages De- 
| or umaue 
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orumgue miniſterium, & fabuloſum ſenter 
tiarum tormentum precipitandus eft liber ſpi- 
ritus ut potius furentis animi vaticinatio, appa: 
reat,quam religioſa orationis ſub teſtibas fides. 

Burt the A£zeds is an Eternal Fable, 
where the Gods are introduced to manage, 
and execute all things. As for the good 
/Eneas, he hardly concerns himſelt in 1m- 
portant, and glorious Deſigns. lt ſuffices 
him not to be wanting in the Offices of a 
pious, tender, and compaſſionate Soul. He 
carries his Father on his Shoulders, he con- 
jugally laments his dear Crex{a ; he caules 
his Nurſe to be Enterred, and makes a Fu- 
neral Pile for his Pilot, in ſhedding a thou- 
{and Tears. 

This was a poor Heroein Paganiſm, that 
might be a great Saint amonglt the Chrifte- 
ans, Very proper to afford us Miracles, and 
a more worthy Founder of an Order, than 
a State, 

To conſider him through the Sentiments 
of Religion, I can reverence his SanQity. 
If ſo be I would judge of him by thoſe of 
Glory, I ſhould not ſuffer a Conquerour, 
that furniſheth himſelf with nothing bur 
Tears-1a Misfortunes, and Fears at all Dan- 
gers that happen. I cannot ſuffer that he 
{hould be rendred Maſter of ſo delicious a 


Country, 
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Country, as 1ts/y, with Qualities that a- 


greed better to loſe his own, than to ſub- 
due that of another. 

Virgil, inmy Opinion, was undoubted- 
ly very pitiful. He doth not make the de- 
{olate Trojans complain of ſo many misfor- 
tunes, but by a ſecret Inclination he found 
in himſelf to be compaſſionate. If he had 
not been of that conſtitution, he would not 
have given to the good ze {o great an 
AﬀeCttion for his dear Countrey ; for He- 
roes eaſily part with the remembrance of 
their Countrey in Nations, where they 
ought to perform great matters. Their 
Souls quite turn'd to Glory, preſerve no 
Sentiment for thoſe triffing Delights. 

The Trojans then ſhould have been leſs 
afflicted for their Miſery : Warlike Men 
chat would excite our pity for their Misfor- 
tunes, inſpire nothing but contempt for 
their weakneſs. Bur AZzecas particularly 
ought to have been taken up with his great 
detign, and to have turned his Thoughts 
from what he had ſufJered, upon the Eſta- 
bliſhment he was going to'make ; He, that 
wear to found the greatneſs and vertue of 
the Romans, ought to have an Elevation, 
and a Magnanimity worthy of them, 

[a other things, Sezraz cauld not give 
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too many commendations of the Anezds, 
and perhaps I am pleas'd with the fourth 
and {ixth Books, more than he is himſelf 
with the Characters, Iacknowlecge that 
they don't affect me, and I find thoſe of 
Homer as enlivening, as thole of Virgil are 
flat and 1nſipid, 

Indeed, there is no Soul, which is not 
elevated by the impreſſion, that the Cha- 
ratter of Achilles makes upon it, 

There 1isnone, to whom the 1mpetuous 
Courage of 4jax doth not give ſome mo- 
tion of impatience, There 15 none but 1s 
animated, and excited by the Valour of 
Diomedes, © 

Thereis no perſon, in whom the Rank 
and gravity of Agamemxon doth not im- 
print ſame reſpeft ; who hath not a vene. 
ration for the long Experience and Wiſdom 
of Neſtor; in whom the adviſed induſtry 
of the Subtle and Ingenious Ulyſſes doth not 
raiſe the Imagination. The Unfortunate 
Valqur of He&or makes him lamented by 
the whole World ; the miſerable conditi 
on of old King Priam touches the moſt ob- 
gurate Soul ; andalthough Beauty hath as 
it were a ſecret priviledge of reconciling 
the Aﬀettions to it, that of Paris and Hele. 
24 attracts nothing but indignation, when 
| one 
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one conſiders the Blood ſhe caus'd to be 
{pilr, and the fatal Misfortunes ſhe was 
the occaſion of. 

Of whatſoever manner it is, all Ani- 
mates 1n Homer, all is Aﬀecting ; but in | 
Virgil, who is not tired with the good A#- | 
weas, and his dear Achates ? If you except | 
Niſus, and Euryalus, who, indeed, inte- 
rels you 1n all their Adventures, you will 
of neceſſity languiſh with all the reſt ; with 
an 1lionens, a Sergeſtes Mneſtheus, Cloantes, 
Gzas, and the reſt of thoſe ordinary Men, 
that accompany an indifferent Leader, 
Judge by that, how much we ought to ad- 
mire the Poetry of Virg#l, {ince in ſpite of | 
the Courage of the Heroes of Homer, and 
the little merit of his own, he is, it may 
be preferable to him, or aſſuredly, 15 nox 
his Inferiour. 


mn 
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| UPON THE 
Taſt and Judgment of the French. 


- A Lthough the ordinary Genius of the 
.S French appears indifferent enough , 
it is certain, that thoſe, who diſtinguiſh 
: them- 
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themſelves amongſt us, are capable of pro- 
ducing the fineſt things: But when they 
know how to compole them, we areat a 
loſs how to eſteem them ; and if ſo be, we 
have rendred Juſtice to fome excellent 
Work, our Diſtaft, or our Levity, doth 
not ſuffer it long to enjoy the Reputation, 
we have given it. 

I don't much wonder, that a good Senfe 
of things is not found ih places where Bar- 
barity Reigns, and that there is no Judg- 
ment, where Letters, Arts, and Diſci- 
plines are loſt ; it would be ridiculous too, 
to ſearch for ſo exquiſite a Light m certain 
times of Weakneſs and Ignorance : but 
that which is ſurpriſing, is, to ſee in a 
moſt Polite Gourt, a good and evil Senſe, 
a true and falſe Genius ſucceed turn by 
turn A-la-mode, like Habits. 

I have ſeen con{iderable Men ſometimes 
paſs for the Ornaments of the Court, and 
immediately held ridiculous; to be liked 
again, then fall into Contempt, without 
any alteration, either in their Perſons, or 
their Condutt. 

A Man retires with the Applauſe of the 
whole World, who, the next day finds 
himſelf the Subject of Raillery, without 
knowing what might become of the Opini- 

on 
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on which was had of his Merit: The rea> 
ſon of itis, That one rarely Judges of Men 
by ſolid Advantages, which is an Argu- 
ment of good Senſe ; but by Meaſures, 
whoſe Applauſe finiſheth, as ſoon as the 
Fancy, which produced them. The works 
of Authors are ſubject to the {ame inequa- 
my of our Judgment. When was young, 
T heophile was admired, 1 ſpite of his Ir- 
regularities, and Negligence, which eſca- 
ped through the little Curiolity of the 
Courtiers of that time. I have ſeen him 
ſince Cried down by all the Verſthers, with- 
out any reſpect to his fine Imagination, and 
the happy Graces of his Genius. _ 

I have ſeen the Poetry of Malherbe 
thought admirable in the Turn, ExaCtneſs, 
and Expreſſion. Malherte a little after was 
negleQed, as the laſt of Poets, Fancy ha- 
ving turned the French to Riddles, Bur 
ieſque, and unfiniſhed Verſes. 

I have ſcen all the World exclaim a- 
gainſt the Pacelle of Chapellain. 

I have ſeen our Judgments returned from 
an Error of Surpriſe, to fail. 

I have ſeen then a Conſpiracy, which 
was made to render it ridiculous, without 
diſtinguiſhing what it might have of Good, 
from what it hadof Bad. 

| I have 
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I have ſeen Corzeille loſe his Reputation, 
if it were poſſible for him to loſe it, at the 
repreſentation of one of his beſt pieces. 

[ have ſeen the two beſt Comedians of the 
World expoſed to all our Railleries; and 
the influence of this falſe Spirit being paſ- 
ſed, they made themſelves admired, as be- 
fore, through a happy return of our good 
Senſe. | 

The Airs of Boiſſet, which heretofore ſo 
juſtly charmed all the Court, were ſoon 
lefr for little Sohgs; and Lu#gi, the firſt 
Man of the Univerſe in his Art, muſt come 
from 1tslyto admire them, to make us re. 
pent of this abandoning, and togive upto 
them again the Reputation, which a meer 
Fancy had taken from them. 

It ſo be you ask the Reaſon of it, I will 
tell you, that Induſtry in Frazce holds the 
place of the greateſt Merit, and that the 
Art of making himſelf eſteemed, oftner, 
givesa Repatation, than the thing it felf. 

As good Judges are as rare as good Au- 
thors ; asit1s as difficult to find the Judg- 
ment in one, asthe Genius 1n the other ; 
every one aiming to give a Reputation to 
that which pleaſes him, ir happens, that 
the Multitude values that which is agree- 
able to their il] Judgment, or at moſt, to 
their moderate Underſtanding. Add, 
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Add, That the novelty thereof is a temp- 
tation to us, from which our Minds can- 
not eaſily defend themſelves. The Merit 
which we are accuſtomed to, forms with 
time an envious Habit, and the defeQs are 
capable of ſurpriſing usagreedbly, in what 
we never faw. 

The moſt valuable things, which have 
long appeared amongſt us, make no more 
Impreflions, as good ; they bring a di: 
taft, as old. Thoſe on the other ſide, 
which deſerve no Eſteem, | are leſs rejected 
as deſpicable, than ſought after, as New. 

Not, but that there are in France very 
ſound Minds, which never dillike any thing 
that ought to pleaſe, and are never plead 
with what 1s diſtaſtful : but the Multitude 
either ignorant, or prepoſſeſs'd, ftifles the 
{mall number of thoſe that are knowing, 

Beſides, Perſons of the greateſt Figure 
make every thing valued according totheir 
Fancy, and when a perſon is Alamode, he 
may equally eſteem thoſe things he knows, 
and thoſe he doth not. 

There is no Country, where Reaſon i 
more rare, than it is in Fraxce; when it 1s 
found there, there is not a purer 1n the 
World. | 

For the moſt part all is Fancy, but a 

+ Fancy 
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Fancy ſo-fine, and a Capricio ſo noble, in | 
what regards the outfide, that Stranzers © {| 
aſhamed of their Judgment, as of a grols 
Quality, ſeek to make themſelves eſteemed 
amonglt them , by the imitation of our 
Modes, and renounce - Effential Qualities, 
to.affect an Air, and Ways, which its hard- 
ly poſſible for them to invent. Thus that 
continual alteration in our Habits, which 
they reproach us with, and isalways fol- 
lowed, becomes inſenſibly a very great 
piece of Wiſdom ; for, beſides, infinite 
ſums of Money which we draw from 
thence, *tis an Intereſt more ſolid than is 
imagined, to have French Men diſperſed 
throughout, who form the outſide of all 
People by our own ; who begin by enfla- 
ving the Eyes; when the Heart is itill op- 
poſed to our Laws ; who gain the Senſes in 
favour of our Government, when the O- 
pinions hold ſtill for Libertys | 
Happy then is that Fancy, Noble, and 
Genteel, 'which makes it ſelf accepted by 
our greateſt Enemies ; but we ought to lay 
aſide our claim to that, which would rule 
in Arts, and which imperiouſly decides the 
ProduQtions of the Spirit, without conſult. 

ing either good Taſt, or Reaſon. 

When we ate arrived to the PU 
PT a] q 
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of any thing, we ought tofix our Curioli- 
ty inthe knowledge of it, andthe. Juitice | 
we owe thereto, 1n our Eternal Eſteem of 
it ; without that we may be reproached 
upon good Grounds, that Strangers more 
juſtly value the merit of our Works, than 
our ſelves. | | 
We ſhall ſee the good things, which pro- 
ceed from us, preſerve their Reputation 
elſewhere, when they have loſt it in Fraxce: 
We {hall ſee our Fopperies elſewhere re- 
jetted by good Senſe, when we extol them 
up to Heaven out of a ridiculous Conceit. 
There is a Vice oppoſed to that, which 
15 no more {upportable, that is our paſſio- Þ 
nate Aﬀection, for what is done in any 0+ | 
ther time but our own, and our dillike for 
every thing that's done in that we live. 
Horace thereupon:made the Character of 


old Age, and an old Man is, indeed, admt. | 
rably deſcribed. 


Diffcilis, querulas, Laudator temporis aiti. 


 Tathisſad and unhappy Age we impute 

to ObjeQs,the defects which proceed purely 

from our Morcſeneſs ; and when a pleaſant 

Remembrance . turns our Thoughts from | 
what we are, to what we have been, we at- 

| tribute 
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tribute Agreements to many'things, which 
 hadnone, becauſe they recall in our Minds 
the Idea of our Youth, when every thing 
pleaſed us by the diſpoſition of our Sentt- 
ments. | : 

But we ought not toimpute this Humour 
to old Age alone, there are ſome perſons, 
who imagine, that Merit conſiſts in deſpi- 
ſing every thing that is New, and Soltdity; 
in valuing all the old Works. 

There are thoſe, who, of their own Na- 
ture, are diſcontented with what they ſee, 
and amorous of what they have ſeen. 

They will tell you wonders of an old 

Court, where there was nothing but indit- 
ference, in contempt of the Grandeur, and 
Magnificence, which they have before 
their Eyes. 

They will give a thouſand Praifes to de- 
cexed Perſons of but a common Vertue, 
and will hardly diſpenſe with the Glory of 
the greateſt Heroe, if alive. 

_ Thefirſt Obſtacle to therr Eſteem, is to 
Live, the moſt favourable Recommenda- 
tion, 15 to have been. They will praiſe af- 
ter the Death of a Man, what they blamed 
inhim, whilſt alive ; andtheir Spirit, diſ- 
Engaged from the moroſeneſs of their Hu- 
mour, will juſtly render to his Memory, 

O 3 ___ what 
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what it unjuſtly robbed his Perſon 


of. 

I was always of Opinion, That to make 
a ſound Judgment of Men, and of their 
Works, it is neceſlary to conſider them by 
themſelves, to have a Contempt, or a Re- 
ſpeCt for things paſt according to their little 
Worth, or their Deſert. I imagined that one 
ought not to oppoſe Novelties through a 
Spirit of Averſion, nor to enquire after 
them through a love of Novelty ; but to 
reject, or reccive them according to the 
true Opinion, one ought to conceive of 
them, we ought to part with our Capri- 
cio's, and all the fantaſticalneſs of our Hu- 
mour, . which yet is but a hindrance to 
know things well. 

The moſt eſſential point is to acquire a 
true Judgment, and to get a pure Under- 
ftanding. 

Nature prepares us to.it, Experience and 
Converſation with delicate Perſons, com- 
pleats us therein. 
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INTEREST 
In Perſons altogether Corrupted. 


The Corrupted ſpeaks. 


Have paſſed, Gentlemen, through all 

conditions, and after an exact Refle- 
Etion upon Life, I find but two things that 
can ſolidly employ a Wiſe Man, the eare 
of getting, and that of hoarding. 

Honour 1s but aconceit of Young Men ; 
'tis by that one begins his Reputation,when 
he is a Fool, and he concludes it by that 
which is called Corruption, ſo ſoon as he 
is Wiſe, © 

As for me, I never had a Spirit ſtained 
with this Chimera, Duty, Friendſhip, 
Gratitude, and the reſt of thoſe Errors, 
which make the Bonds of Sotrs and Fools, 
have not caus'd me a4 moments trouble in 
all my Life. 

Nature brought me forth with the true 
Genius of Intereſt, which I have improved 
 byStudy, and fortified by Experience. 
9-73: .-- "Orca 
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Greedineſs, which cauſes the ſame efte& 
for Wealth, as Ambition doth for power, 
hath raiſed me to great advantages, with- 
out making me fall into the carcleſneſs of 
{mall Gains. 

One gets in a hundred difterent methods, 
which are as {o many different products of 
our Induſtry. | 

It would be a difficult thing to give the 
particulars thereof ; but one {hall never be 
deceived, if ſo be he holds for a principal 
Maxim, to prefer the profitable before the 
honeſt : To apply bimſelfto the profitable, | 
is to follow the Intention of Nature, which | 
by a ſecret Inſtin& carries us to what is a- F 
greeable tous, and obliges us to refer all Þ 
things toour Selves, NO 

Honour is an Imaginary Duty, which Þ 
for the conſideration of another, makes us Þ 
abſtain from thoſe good things, that we F 
might enjoy, or part with thoſe which we Þ 
ſhquld retain. 

As for what relates to hoarding, is it nat 
juſt to manage with care, what we have 
Opel with difficulty ? As long as we 
Have Money in our C ofters, we ſhall have 
Friends, and humble Servants : If fo be we 
exhauſt it by a vain liberality, we ſhall bur 
give Mea the liberty to be ungrateful loſing 
29” HY! 4 fÞ 
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that which certainly draws them to us, to 


tye them again to themſelves. 
 Thereare buta few acknowledging Per- 


ſons, and when we can meet with any, it 


is certain that the price of Gratitude very 
rarely comes near that of Benefit. 
There 15 one thing of great uſe, which 1 
have bapp:ily practiſed ; itis, Gentlemen, 
to promile eternally, and very rarely to 
give. One reaps more Services by Promi- 
ſes, than byPreſents. For Men put them- 
ſelves in a ſtate. of deſerving, what they 
hope from us : And they are but juſt bare- 
ly contented with what they receive, who 
make it paſs for a recompence of their pains, 
or for an effe& of their Induſtry. * How- 
ever amongſt the ungrateful, theſe appear 
to me leſs dangerous, becauſe they - unde- 
ceive us immediately, and cannot put-us 
to the expence of above one Gift, 
You will find thoſe, that are much 
more to be fear*d, who preach tous the 
good which 1s done them, ſo far as to im- 
portune the whole World. They have al- 
ways. the Name of their BenefaCtor in their 
Mouths, and his PiQture 1in their Cham- 
bers ; but what proceeds from this vain 
appearance of acknowledgment ? 
\ They frame to themſelves a Title for a 
| NEW 
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new pretenſion, and whilſt you think they 

are employed about returning the favour, 

which they bave received, they think they 

have rendred themſelves worthy of anq- 

bags which they are not wanting to re- 
veſt, 

Fine ſubtilty of our days, to have tyrn- 
ed Gratitude ſrom the future ſide, that, 
which had not been hitherto bur the. Senſe 
of a paſſed Qbligation. 

As you are to live with Perſons, that 
make deſigns upon you; *cis your buſineſs 
to take cautions againſt them ; and inſtead 
of diſcovering the good and evil Intentions 
by the curiouſneſs of Judgment, I find it 
neceſlafy to ſecure your Self by a general 
defiance of all Men. 97 1p 

In the meantime, nat to let a univerſal 
diſcontent be eſtabliſhed , which would 
make you be abandoned of all the World, 
it: will, be proper to appear dilintereſſed 
ſometimes through a ſecret delign of Ad- 
vantage ; It will be good to give to the 
Publick certain Aﬀjons of aſeeming free- 
dom,. but indeed contrived, and to force 
your Nature to doa fayour as Nobly, as if 


- 


it. came from a true Inclination. 


" ” 


By this you-will make the paſt diſplea-- 


{ures forgotten, and kayenothing in view, 
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altogether Corrupted. LOT 
but what's agreeable for the future. 

Bur in theſe rare occaſions the ſecret is, 
to chuſe a Merit well known, or one of 
thoſe pleaſing ſubjeAs, which affect the 
Inclinations of Men : By this univerſal 
Eſteem, ar Friendſhip, every one fooliſhly 
thinks him obliged for a favour, which 1s 
received but by one ſingle perſon, : 

After the noiſe of fo fine an ACtion, let 

the World reſt inthe Opinion of your 'Ge- 
nerolity, and take pleaſure ſome time in 
laughingat the Courting of Paraſites, and 
the approbation of HI Judges. 
As you have excited thereby delires, and 
permitted hopes to be conceived, all thoſe 
that think themſelves deſerving, will en- 
deavour to ſhew themſelves in your pre- 
| ſence. 

Your Enemies will ſearch ſecret ways to 
reconcile themſelves, that they may nat 
be excluded from 'your favours. Your 
Friends, encouraged by a new Zeal, will 
do their utmoſt to deſerve them ; and thoſe 
perſons, that are particularly intimate 
with P 6-de will redouble their cares and 
their diligence in the performance of their 


Then ſecing the whole World well re- 
united upon your commendations, you 
CE 
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will inſenſibly- take again your uſual me- 


thods. | 


Your Acquaintance will become more. 


difficult, to havea fight of you will be no 
{mall favour, toconverle with you will be 
a greater, your frowns will repulſe the 
troubleſome, and your {miles will fatisfie 
theIgnorant ; your familiarity, as ſevere 


as 1t 15, ſhall be managed as a precious | 


favour; and to conclude this diſcourſe in 
a few words, you ſhall practiſe all the 


vain things to others, and wiſely take all | 


the ſolid ones to your ſelf. 


_ omar 


T HE 
Too Rigid Vertue. 
The Vertuous Perſon ſpeaks. 


I Have paſſed, as well as you, through 

all conditions, and after an exact Re- 
fAeCtion upon Life, I find but two things 
that may render it happy : The moderati- 
on of a Man's Delires,: and the good uſe of 
his Fortune. 5 


z They, | 
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They, to whom Reaſon affords repoſe, 
which takes away our fancy, live free from 
many Misfortunes, andare in a condition 
of taſting the moſt real good. 
A Man, raiſed to Grandeurs, that makes 
others find their Fortune in his, joins a 
great Merit toa great Happineſs, he is not 
the more happy by the Wealth, which he 
enjoys, than by that which he knows how 
to give: Bur he that, like you, ſeeks his 
Intereſt with all the World, and cannot 
lutter the company of any one, makes him- | 
ſelf unworthy of common Society, and 


_ deſerves to beexcluded from the converſa- 
tion of all Men. 


. ? 


Nevertheleſs, for all the ill opinien Tcop- 
celve of you, it ſeems to me that there is a 
vanity 1n the confeſſion of your Vices. 
Nature has not left in your power the 
being as wicked, as you would appear to 
C Po 
; One is not abſolutely ungrateful with 
impunity; one doth not betray without 
remorſe; one 1s not ſo greedy after the 
| Wealth of another, and ſocovetous of his 
own without ſome ſhame. And when you 
| Thall be compoſed within your ſelf, - tree 
from internal Combats and ſecret Agitati- 
ons, you are ſtill to account with the 
| World, 
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World, whoſe importunate reproaches and 
troubleſome 'Acculations you mult be 
forced to endure. 

As for that Genius of Intereſt, which 
you ſpoke to us of, *ris that which renders 
you contemptible : For there are Illuftri. 
ous Debauchees, but there never was an 
Illuſtrious Miler. | 

The Grandeur of the Soul cannot conſiſt 
with the filthineſs of Avarice. Beſides, 
what is more unjuſt, than to procure all 
that makes up the Commerce and Advan- 


rage of Mankind, to make no uſe there- | 


of ? 


Tis juſtifying the Crime, and robbing | 
the publick by a continual Their, of what | 


was once taken from private Perſons. 


Thoſe, that take away with violence, | 
to 2 reby with profuſion, are much more þ 


A 


excuſable. 


Their expence is, as it were, a ſort of | 
reſtitution, and the loſers ſeem to re-enter Þþ 


into ſome part of their poſſeſſions, when 
Magnificence expoles to their Eyes, - what 
Force had taken out of their Hands, _ 

If ſo be an jill Reputation is indifferent 
toyou, if Injuſtice hath no influence upon 
you, have at leaſt ſome conſideration for 
your own repoſe. 

Since 
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Since Moncy- 15 become the Maſter, of 
our defires, whether 1t be in your on 
cultody, or elfewhere, it equally afflicts 
you ; that which you fail to obtain, diſor- 
ders you ; that which you enjoy, puts you 
in pain; what.you have loit, rorments 
you; andas there is nothing ſo agreeable 
as to have Riches, and to make uſe of them, 
ſo there is nothing ſo unealie, as to begree- 
dy, and too covetous together. I confeſs, 
that your diſcourſe upon uograteful Per- 
ſons, 1s not leſs ingenious, than 1t 1s true ; 
but one may ſay, that this "nicety proceeds 
more from your obſervations, than your 
experience. Your great cautions againſt 
Ingratitude, mark leſs of hatred for that, 
than averſion for Generofity ; and reafll; 
you don't leſs avoid the thankful, than the 
- ungrateful. | 
Both receive favours, and your intenti- 
on1is to make none Capable of pardoning 
the injuries, whichare offered to you, you 
are irreconcileable when you have done a 
kindneſs, if {o be ir doth not gain you ano- 
ther of a greater conſideration. | 
Since lam inſenſibly engagedin this mat- 
ter of favours, I will puſh it on a little fur- 
ther. Thereare ſome Men of the Humour 
of Cardinal Xzzexes, who never _ 
| what 
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what is requeſted of them, becauſe they 
/ould not be prevented, fay they, 1n theit 
defigns, and troubled in the order of the 
good, they would do. 
\  Thereare {ome Men, jealous of the Ho- 


nourof their motions, who refule all thing; 


at the Inſpirations'of others, That may 
proceed ſometimes from a good Principle, 


and be met with in very lofty Souls ; but 


tor the moſt part they are diſhoneſt jealou- 
ſies, and falſe niceties of Honour, which 


produce a true repugnance to the doing of þ 


favours. + 
Let us ſuffer the miſerable to explam 


themſelves tous in their neceffities, ſince | 


we do not {o much as think of them in our 


abundance. F 
| Let us not be afhamed of owing the 


Thoughts of a good Action to another, and 


let us leave all the Avenues free to thoſe, | 


that adviſe us todo well. | 

In the mean time we ſhould think out 
ſelves governed if we did not ſhew our ſelves 
difficult at the perſwaſion of what's good, 
whilſt we think our ſelves Maſters in' the 
greateſt credulity, which one can have for 
what's ill. (3s COT | 

Every one fears the aſcendant of hi 
Friends,. if they will render a good turn 


wy = 
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near his perſon-; every one takes for a tree- 
neſs of Heart, anda Teſtimony of Friend- 
ſhip, the ſecret of\an Impoſture, and the 
Artifice of thoſe ill Impreſſions, which they 
give him. CERT | 

'Tis there notwithſtanding that the cau- 
tion is honeſt ; *cis there one may be upon 
his guard with Jealoufie; *cis there one 
ought todefend himſelf from nice Infinua- 
tions, which inſen(ibly lead us to do ill. 

But to lay aſide diſcourſes that are too 
general ; what do you gain by husbanding 
ſocunningly the Liberty of ſeeing you, and 
converling with you ? 

What ſignifies that great Art, which 
rulesall the features of your Face 2 Which 
governs your ſmiles, and your frowns ; 
To give Seaſonably, and to refuſe with 
Reaſon, would. be more heneficial for 0- 
thers, and more commodious for your ſelf. 
_ TTisa ſmall merit to play the Politicks with 
| thoſe, that are in your dependance. 

You think to ſhew the {ubtilty of your 
Spirit, and you do but make known the 
malice of your Nature. 
| © That Induſtry, which you employ to 

find vain things for others, 1s vain of it ſelf 
for you. 


Every 
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Every day brings you Riches, andevety 
day retrenches. the uſe thereof; your 
Wealth encreaſeth, and your Senſes, which 
ſhould enjoy it, decay. 
You engage Forreign things, and you 
loſe. your Selt; 


What then becomes of this happy Natr- 


vity ? Whatadvantage comes of this fine | 


Genius of Intereſt ? 

You paſs your Life amongſt ſuperfluous 
Treaſures, of which Covetouſneſs doth not 
leave you the Diſpoſal, and-of which Na- 
ture deprives you of the Enjoyment. Un- 
happy Fortune, which reſpects neither 


you, nor others, but through the perplext- | 
ty of your Cares, and the moroleneſs of | 


their Envy. 


4 JUDGMENT. 
Upon thoſe Stiences, which a Gentle« 
© man ſhould apply himſelf t0. 


Ju ask me my Opinioti of thoſe Sci: 
. ences, to which a Gentleman may 
apply himſelf: +] will give it you very ho- 
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neſtly, without pretending toſubjeXt any 
Bodies judgment thereto. I never had 
great Inclinations toReading ; if ſobeTem- 
_ ploy ſome hours therein, they arethe moſt 

uſeleſs, without deſign , without order , 
when I cannot enjoy the Converſation of 
Men of Parts, and,tind my ſelf remote from 
the commerce of Pleaſures. Don't you 
imagine then that T ſpeak to you profound- 
ly of things, thatI have but curſorily ſtu- 
died, and upon which I have made bur 
flight RefleQtions. 

Divinity ſeems to me very conſiderable, 
as a Science which regards Salvation'! 
Burin my judgment, iris become too come | 
mon ; and it is ridiculous that even Wovy 
men dare diſpute on queſtions, which 
ſhould be handled with a great deal of My- 
ſtery and Secrecy. | It would be enough 
for us to be tractable and ſubmiſfive. . Let 
| bs leave this Doftrine entire to our Supe- 
riors, and follow with reſpect thoſe, that 
haye the care of guiding us. Not but that 
our Dottors are the firſt to ruin this defe- 
rence, and contribute to give Curioſities, 
which inſenfibly lead toErrors : There is 
nothing ſo well eſtabliſhed in Nations, but 
they ſubje&tro the extravagance of reaſon- 
ing. They Burn a Man unhappy enough 

P for 
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- for not believing,in God, and at the fame 
time ?tis a queſtion in the Schools, whe- 
ther:there is one, or no. By that you con- 
found weak Spirits, you cauſe a ſuſpicion 
in thediſtruſttul ; by that you arm the fu- 
rious,” and permit them to ſearch pernici- 
ous Reaſons, whereby they oppoſe their 
own proper Sentiments, and the true. im- 
pre{lions of Nature. 

Hobbs, the greateſt Genius of Exglard, 
ſince Bacoz, could not ſuffer that Ariſtotle 
ſhould have ſo much Credit in Theology, 
and makes his ſubtilties the occaſionot rhe 
Diviſion of the Church. | 

It is perhaps by theſe ſorts of Reaſon- 
ings, that the Divines are not ſometimes 
the moſt tractable; from whence comes 
the Proverb, That the Phyſician, and Di- 
vine Rarely truſt to Remedies, aud Religion, 
Pl ſay nomore, but only wiſh, that our 
DireQtors would treat of matters of Reli- 
gion with more moderation, and that 
thoſe , who ought to be ſubject thereto, 
would haveleſs Curioſity. OY. 

As Philoſophy gives more liberty to the 
Mind, I have impraqved that a little more. 
[In this time, where the Underſtanding 
gives way to Knowledge, I had a curious 
deſire to comprehend the Nature of things 

Es, an 
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and Preſumiption preſently perſwaded me, 
that TI was acquainted therewith : the leaſt 
Proof ſeerned to title a Certainty, and a Pro- 
babiliry was to me a Truth ; and catinot 
expreſs to you with what Contempt I 
look*d upon thoſe, that ! imagihed Ignoraiit 
- in what [thought my elf inftrutted;. At 
length, when Age and Experience, which 
unhappily come together, had cauſed me 
to thake ſerious RefleQtions; Ibcgan to lay 
aſide a Scierice always Conteſted; and upori 
which the greateſt Men have had differettt 
Sentiments. I knew by the Univerſal con- 
ſent of Nations, that Plato, Ariftorle, Fe: 
no, and Epicurus, liad been the moſt con- 
ſpicuous of their Age; yet thete was no- 
thing ſo contrary as their Opinions. Three 
Thouſand Yearsafter, Lfound them equally 
diſputed, Partiſans of all ſides, nothing of 
Certainty and Aſſurance. In.the thidlt of 
theſe Meditations, which inſenlibly diſa= 
buſed me, I had the curioſity to ſee Gaſſer- 
aus, the moſt enlightned of Philoſophers; 
and the leaſt preſumpruous. After ſome 
_ Jang Enter:a'nments, where he made me 
ſee all tliat Reaſon could inſpir?; he com- 
plained ; that Nature had given fo muclt 
Extent to Curioficy, ard fuch nartow 
| bounds to ourKnowledge ; that he did not 

| P 3 lay 
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fay it tomortihe thePreſumprtion of others, 
or by a falſe Humility of him, which fa- 
vours alrogether of Hypocriſie ; that per- 
haps he was not ignorant of what might be 
thought upon many things; but to kaow 
well, the moſt Inconſiderable, he durſt not 
aſſure to himſelf, Then a Science, which 
was WURgy ſuſpected ro me, appeared too 
vain to enflave my ſelf to itany longer; 1 
broke all Commerce with it, and began to 
admire how it was poſſible for a wiſe Man 
to paſs his Life in unprofitable Enquiries. 
The Mathemarticks have, indeed, much 
more of Certainty ; but when I conſider 
the profound Meditations they.require, as 
they draw you from Attion and Pleaſures, 
to employ you entirely, its Demonſtratt- 
ons ſeem tome very dear, and one mult be 
very amorous of a Truth, to ſearch after 
It at that Price. You w1'ltell me, that we 
have but few Conveniencies in Life, few 
Ornaments, but we are obliged to them 
for : I will ingeniouſly acknowledge it ; 
there are no'Commendations which I will 
nct afford the great Mathematicijans, pro- 
vided that Lam not one of them. Iadmire }. 
their Inventions, and the Works which 
they. produce: but I am of Opinion, that 
it ſuficeth Men df good Senſe, to know how 
| tO 
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t6 apply them well ; for to ſpeak wiſely, we 
have more Intereſt to enjoy the World, 
than to know 1t. 

I find no Sciences that particularly be- 
long to Gentlemen, but Morality, Polt- 
ticks,and the knowledge of good Literature. 

The firft regards Reaſon, the ſecond So- 
ciety, the third Converſation. 

'The one teaches us to rule our Paſſions, 
. by the other you are inſtructed in Afﬀairs 

of State, and how to direct your ſelf inthe 

Fortune of your Life. The laſt poliſheth 
the Mind, | inſpires Delicacy, and Apree- 
ment. The Perſons of Quality amongſt 
the Ancients, had a particuiar Care to 1n- 
ſtruct themſelves 1n all things ; every one 
knows that Copa given to the World, 
the greateſt Philoſophers, and the greateſt 

Legiſlators: And one cannot deny, but that 

other Nations have taken from thence all 

the Politeneſs they have had. | 
The beginnings of Rome were Ignorant 
and Savage, and that wild Vertue which 

did not pardon their own Children, was 

advantagious to the Common-wealth ; as 
they began to be more reaſonable, they 
* found a way for the Motions of Nature to 

conſiſt with the Love of their Countrey ; 
at length they joyned Graces and Orna- 
> ments 
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ments to Juſtice and Reaſon. It has been 
ſeen then in the latter times, that there was 
' no body of any Conſideration, but what 
was tied to ſome SeCt of Philoſophy, pot 
with a deſign to comprehend the Principles 
and Nature of things, but-ro fortifie their 
Minds by the ſtudy of Wiſdom. 

As for Politicks, it 1s incredible how the 
Romans inſtructed themſelves early 1nallthe 
Intereſts of their State z how they applied 
themſelyes in the Knowledge of their Poli- 
cy, and Laws, as far as to render them- 
ſelves capable of the Aﬀairs of Peace and 
War, even without Experience. The lealt 
Curious know after what manner they 
were attefted with Learning, and it 1s cer- 
tain, that one ſaw but few great Men at 
Rome, who did not entErtain ſome 10gent- 
ous Greeks, to talk of things that were a- 
greeable. | 
_ Amongſt a hundred Examples, that [I 
eld alledge, I will content my fſeif with 
that of Ceſar, and it will ſuffice for my 
own Opinion to rely upon his Authortr 


ty 


Of all the SeQts that were then in Repute, 
hechoſe that of Eprenras, asthe moſt pleas 
fant, and moſt conformable to his Nature, 
and JusPlcaſures.; for there were two pry 
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of Epicureans, the one teaching Philoſophy 
in-Retirements, according to Precepr ; the 
other, who could not approve of the Au- 
ſterity of too rigid Philofophers, gave way 
only to more natural Opinions. Of thele 
laſt have been the greateſt part of the 10ge- 
nious Men of that time, who knew how 
to diſtinguiſh the perſon from the Magi- 
ſtrate, andapply their Cares to che Repub - 
lick, in ſuch a manner, that there was left 
enough, both for their Friends ,' and for 
themſelves. It would be unprofitable to 
explain to you the Knowledge that Ceſar 
had of the Afairs of State, as well as the 
politeneſs and beauty of. his Genius: .[ 
will only ſay, that he could diſpute for the 
Maſtery of Eloquence with Czc&r0; and if 
he did not affgft the Reputation of it, no 
perſoa can deny that he both writ, and 
{poke much better, asa perſon of Quality, 
| than Czcero, 1) 4H 
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A DISCOURSE 
UPON THE 


Great ALEXANDER. 


Ince I have read the Great Alexander, 
the old Age of Corneille much leſs a- 


larms me, andI don't fo much apprehend 


to ſee the writing of Tragedies end with 


him. But I wiſh, that, before his Death, | 
he would adopt the Author of this Piece, | Þ 


to form with the tenderneſs of a Father his 
true Succeſſor. I wiſh, thag he would at- 
ford him the good taſt of Antiquity, which 


he enjoys ſo much to his Advantage ; that | 


he would make him enter into the Genius 
of thoſe dead Nations, and know jucici- 
ouſly, the Charater of Heroes, which 
are no more. It is, in my Opinion, the 
only thing which is wanting to ſo fine a 
Wit. Hehas Thoughts ſtrong, ard bold ; 
Expreſſions, which equal the force of his 
Thorfghts: Bur then you will permit meta 
tel] you, That he was not acquainted 5 

A i. 
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Alexander, or Porus. It appears, that he 
had a mind to give a greater Idea of Poras, 
than of Alexander, wherein it was not 
pollible for him to ſucceed ; for the Hiſto- 
ry of Alexanaer, as trueas It is, has much 
of the Air of a Romance; and to make a 
4 nag Heroe, 1s to make him paſs for F«- 

ulows, to take from his Work, not onl 

the credit of Truth, but the clans 
of Probability. Let us not 1magine any 
thing greater than this Maſter of the 
World, when our Imaginatiohs ſhall be 
| too vaſt, andelevated: If we would give 
| other Heroes an advantage over him, let us 
take from them the Vices which he had, 
and give them the Vertues which he had 
not : don't ler us make Scipo greater, al- 
though there never was among[t the Ro- 
m4zs 2 Soul ſo aſpiring as his; he ſhould 
| be made more Juſt, more diſpoſed to do 
Good, more Moderate, more Temperate, 

and more Vertuous. | 
Let the greateſt Admirers of Ceſar a- 
gainſt Alexander , alledge in his Favour, 
neither the Paſſion of Glory, the Gran-- 
deur of the Soal, nor the Firmneſs of Cou- 
rage. Theſe Qualities are ſo complear in 
the Grec/az, that to have been more, would 
have have bzen too much ; but let them 
| make 
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make the Romanx more wile in his Enter- 


priſes, more dexterous in his Aﬀeairs, to 
have underſtood his Intereſts better , 


and more Maſter of himſelt in his Paf- | 


ſions. 

One who was a very curious Judge of the 
deſert ct Men, 1s contented to I1ken to 4 
texander, him, to whom he would give the 
higheſt Character : He durſt nor attribute 
to him greater Qualities, but took away 
from him the Bad. Magno ill: Alexanaro 
par, ſed ſobrio nec iracundo, 

Perhaps our Auther is entred into thele 


Conliderations in ſome meaſure ; perhaps, Þ 
to make Porzs the greater, without Ro- | 


mancing, he took the party to leſſen his 
Alexander, If that was his delign, he could 
not ſucceed better therein, for he has made 
of him ſo moderate a Prince,thar a hundred 
others might be preferred before, like him, 
Pornus. Not but that Hepheſtion aftords a fine 
repreſentation of him ; that Tax//a, and 
Porus himſelf ſpeak advantagiouſly of his 
Greatneſs: but when he appears himſelf, 
he has not the force to ſuſtain it, unleſs 
through Modeſty he had'a mind to appear 
an ordinary Man amongſt the Indians, in 4 
juſt Repentance, for having been deiirous to 
paſs for a God amonglt the Per/tans. To 


ſpeak | 
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ſpeak {criouſly, I can diſcern here nothin 
of Alexanaer, bur the ſingle Name ; his 
Genius, his Humour, his Qualities appear 
to me no where. LIlſetk in an impetuous 
Heroe {ſuch extraordinary Motions, as 
ſhould excite my Paſſion ; and I find a 
Prince of {o little Spirit, that he leaves my 
Bloud entirely cold. 

 Timagined to my ſelf in Porus, a Sreat- 
nefs of Soul, which was more ſtrange to 
us ; the Heroe of the 1zdjes ſhould have a : 
different Character from ours. Another 
Heaven, that I mak fo ſpeak, another Sun, 
another Land produce therein other Ani- 
mals, and other -Fruits: The Men ap- 
pear there quite otherwiſe, by the difte- 
xence of their Faces, and ſtill more, If I 
durſt ſay ſo; by a diſtinction of Reaſon : 
| Morals, Wiſdom, ſingular to Religion, 
| ſeem there to guide other Minds in another 
World. Porzs notwithſtanding, whom 
Quintus Cut tins deſcribes an utter Stranger 
to the Greeks and Perſians, is here purely 
French; 1nftead of tranſporting us to the 
Jadies, heis brought into Fraxce, where he 
is ſo well accuſtomed to our Humour, that 
he ſeems to be born amongſt us, or at leaſt, 
to have dwelt hereall his Life. 


= 


They 
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They that undertake-to repreſent ſome 
Heroe of ancient times, ſhould examine 
the Genius of the Nation he was of, the 
time wherein he lived, and particularly his 
own. One ought to deſcribe a King of 
Aſia otherwiſe than a Roman Conſul ; the 
one {hould ſpeak as an ablolute Monarch, 
who diſpoſes of his Subjects as his Slaves; 
the other, 2s a Magiſtrate, wo only puts 
Lite into the Laws, and makes their Aus 
thority reſpeCted by a free People. One 
ought to deſcribe an old Roman furious for 
the publick good,. and moved by a wild Lb 
berty, differently from a flattcrer of T zbe- 


rinss time, who knew nothing but Iatereſt, | 


and abandoned himſelf tro their Slavery, 
One ſhould not make the ſame deſcription 
of perſons of the ſame Condition, and of 
theſame time, when Hiſtory affords us dit- 
ferent Characters of them. -It would be 
ridiculous to make the ſame deſcription, of 
Cato and C2/ar, Catilne and Cicero, Brutw 
and  Mark-Anthony, under pretence, that 
they lived at the ſame time in the ſame Re- 
 publick, The Spe&ator, that ſecs theſe 
Ancients repreſented upon our Theaters, 
follows the ſame Rules to judge of th:m 
well, as the Poet doth to deſcribe. them 
well; and to ſucceed therein the better, he 


removes. 
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removes his mind from all that he ſees in 
uſe, endeavours to get ridd of the humour 
cf his own time, renounces the inclination 
of his own Nature, if *tis oppoſite to thar 
of the perſons repreſented ; for the Dead 
cannot enter into what weare, but Reaſon, 
which is of all times, may make us imagine 
what they have been. 

One of the greateſt Faults of our Nation, 
is the appropriating all to it ſelf, ſo as to 
make Strangers to be asof their Country, 
wherethey have nothing, neither its Air, 
nor Manners. - From hence it comes, that 
we are jultly reproached, for not knowing 
how to eſteem things, but by the report 
they have among(t us, of which Corneille 
has made an unjuſt and melancholly Expe- 

rence in his @ jew Mairet, who dif- 
cribed his, unfaithful to old Syphax, 1n love 
with the young and Vittorious Mafiniſſa, 
pleaſed, as 1t were generally, the whole 
World, for having light upon the Inclina- 
tion of the Ladies, and the true Humour 
of the Courtiers. But Corxeille, who makes 
the Greeks ſpeak better than Greezs, the Ro- - 
mans than the Romans, the Carthaginians, 
than the Citizens of Carthage ſpeak them. 
ſelves : Corneille, who alone almoſt has a 
ttue Taſt of Antiquity, has had the misfor- 
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tune not to pleaſe our Age, for having en. 
tred into the Genius of theſe Nations, and 
preſerved the true Character of 4/drubal'y 
Daughter. Thus to the diſgrace of our 
Judgments, he that hath fſurpaſs'd all our 
Authors, and has here, perhaps, even fur 
paſſed himſelf, in rendring to theſe great 
Names all that was their due, could nor ob- 
lige usto afford him all that we are indebt: 
ed to him 3 being enflaved by Cuſtom, to 
thoſe things we ſee in uſe, and little dif 
pos'd, by reaſon, to eſteem thoſe Qua 
bties, and Sentiments, which are not a- 
greeable 10 Our OWN, | 

Let us conclude after a conſideration- off 

Extent enough, that Alexander and Porwl 
ought to preſerve their Characters entire; 
thatir was our buſineſs to view them upon 
the Banks of Fhzaſpes, ſuch as they wereiſ 
not theirs, to come upon the ſhore of the 
Sexae, to {ſtudy our Nature, and peak our 
Thoughts. The diſcourſe of Poreus thould 
have ſomething more unuſual, and extraor- 
dinary. If ſo be Quintns Curtins has made 
himſelf admired inthe Oration of the. Sey- 
thizns, by Thoughts and Expreſſions natu- 
ral to their Nation, the Author might have] 
rendred himſelf as admirable in letting us 
ſee, that 1 may fo ſpeak, the rarity of 3 
Genius of another World. The 
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The different Conditions of theſe two 
Kings, where each fills up ſo well what he 
ſhould in his own, their Valour differently 
exerciſed in the Variety of their Fortune, 
draws the conitderation of Hiſtorians, and 
obliges them to give us an account of them. 
The Poet, who might add to the Truth of 
things, or at leaſt, ſet them off with all 
the Ornaments of Poetry, inſtead of ufing 
Colours, and Figures to embelliſh them, 
hath taken away much of their Beauty ; 
and whether the ſcruple of Exceeding doth 


- not ket him far enough, orelle, through dry- 
| nefs, or barrenneſs, heremains much be- 


neath the Truth. He might have entred 


1ato the inward part, and have drawn from 


the foundation of thoſe great Souls, as Cor- 
weille hath done, their moſt ſecret Motions ; 
but he ſcarce regards the {imple outſide, 
little curious of remarking well what ap- 


9, and little profound in ſearching what 
1es concealed. 


. I could ave wiſhed, that the ſtrength 
of this piece had conſiſted inthe repreſenta» 
tion of thoſe great Men, and rhat in a Scene 
worthy of the Magnificence of the Subjett, 
he would have made the greatneſs of their 
Souls advance, as far as it was poſſible. 


# 
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If the Converſation of Sertorius and 
Pompey has had ſuch influence upon onr 
- Minds, what ſhould not one expect from 
that of Poras, and Alexander upon a Subje& 
jo uncommon ? I could have wiſh'd yet, 
that he had given us a greater proſpect of 


this War. Indeed, that paſſage of the Hy. | 
daſpes fo ſtrange, that it is hardly to be | 


conceived ; a prodigious Army on other 


ſide with terrible Chariots, and Elephants | 


at that time formidable ; Lightning, Thun- 
der, and Tempeſts, which made a general 


Confuſion, above all, when he was obltged 
to paſs ſo large a River upon ſimple Skins; | 
a hundred dreadful things, which aſtonuſh- F 


ed the Macedonians, and which made Alex- 
axder ſay, That at laft he had found a Dan: 
ger worthy of himſelf; all this, 1 fay, 
{hould have extreamly raiſed the Imagina- 
tion of the Poet, both in the deſcription of 
the preparations of the Fight, and vhe re- 
Cital of tt, i 

In the mean time, he hardly menttons the 
Campsof the twaKings,from uv hom he takes 
away their proper Genius's,toenſlave them 


to Princeſſes, that are purely Im?ginary. 


All that Intereſt hath of Great and Precious 
among(t Men, the Defence of a Country, 


the preſervation of a Kingdom don't ex- 
cite 
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cite Porus to the Battel ; he is encoura- 
ged Thereto- by the Beautiful eyes of 
Axiana alone, and the lingle deſign of 
his Valour is to make himſelf recom- 
mendable to her. They deſeribe Knights 
Errants after this manner ; when they 
undertake an adventure, and the fineſt Ge- 
nius, in my opinion, of all Spaiz, never 
- tnakes Doz Quixot enter the Combat, be- 
fore he recommends himſelf to Dalcinea: 
A maker of Romances may frame his He- 
roes according to his Fancy ; it is of lit- 
tle importance alſo to give a true Chara- 
| Ser of an obſcure Prince, whoſe reputa- 
tion 15 not arrived to us : But theſe great 
Perſons of Antiquity , ſo famous in their 
Ape, and more known amongſt us, that 
the Living ; the Alexander*s , the Scipio's, 
the Cz/ars, ought never to loſe their Cha- 
rater in our hands. For the leaſt curi- 
ous SpeCtator perceives, that he is inju- 
red, when they giveto them Faults, which 
they had not , or when they take from 
them Vertues, which had made upon his 
mind an agrecable impreſſion. Vertues 
once eftabliſhed amongſt us, intereſs our 
proper love, as our true Maſter, 'and one 
canriot bring the leaſt alteration; without 
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making us diſcern this change with Via. 
lence. Upon the whole, one ought not 
to disfigure them in War, to render them 
more illuſtrious in their Amours ; we 
may give them Miſtrefſes of our own In. 
vention, we may mix* Paſſion with. their 


Glory ; but let us take care of making an | 
Anthony of an Alexander, and not ruine 
Heroes confirmed by ſo many Ages, in fa- | 
vour of a Lover, whom we form to our 


fingle Fancy. Fs 


To reject the love of our Tragedies as þ 
unworthy of Heroes, is to take away that | 
which makes us hold to them by a ecret | 
relation, and I know not what coherence, | 
which till remains between their Souls | 
and others : But to bring them to us by} 


this common Sentiment, don't let us make 


them deſcend beneath themſelves, nor 


deſtroy what they poſſels above Men, 
With this moderation, I will affirm that 
there are no Subjects, where a general 
Paſſion, which Nature hath diſperſed 


throughout , can't enter without trouble Þ 


and violence. 'Moreover, as Women are 
as neceſſary for the repreſentation, as Men, 
it-is convenient; to make them ſpeak, as 


much as one can, of that which is moſt 


agree: 
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agreeable to their nature, and of whicti 
they ſpeak much better than of other 
things. If you take away from ſome the 
expreſſion of Amorous Thoughts, and 
from others a converſe in Secret, into 
which, a confidence which they have of 
each other, makes them enter, you re- 
duce them for the moſt part to very te- 
dious Converſations. As if all their mo- 
tions, as their Diſcourſes, ought to be 
the effe&ts of their Paſſion; their ſoy , 
their Sorrow, their Fears, their Deſires, 
ought to teliſh of a little love, to he ta- 
king. , 

If y ou introduce a Mother who rejoi- 
eth for the Happineſs of her Beloved 
Son, or afflits her ſelf for the misfor- 
tune of her poor Daughter, her Satisfa- 
tion or her Loſs will make but little 
impreſſion upon the Souls of the SpeCta- 
tors. To be affected with the Tears and 
Complaints of this Sex, let us ſee a Mi- 
ſtreſs that bewail®the Death of a Lover ;- 
and not a Wife, that laments for theloſs 
of a Husband. 

The Grief of Miſtreſſes, which is ten. 
der , has much more influence upon us, 
than the afliQion of an invegling, -ſelf- 
| Q 2 intereſſed 
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intereſſed Widow, and as ſincere as ſhe 
happens to be ſometimes, always affords 
us a Melancholy Idea of Funerals, and 


their diſmal Ceremonies. Of all the Wi. | 


dows, that ever appeared upon the The- 
atre, I love to ſee none but Corxelia, be- 


caule inſtead of making me think of | 
Children without a Father, and a Wike | 
without a Spouſe, her AﬀeCtions all over | 
Roman, recall into my mind the Idea of | 


| ancient Rome, and the Great Pompey. 


Behold all that may reaſonably be al- Þ 
lowed to Love upon our Theatres , but Þ 
let them be contented with this, ard ſo 
far even their Rules will allow of it, and Þþ 
let not its greateſt favourers beheve that | 
the chief deſign of Tragedy, 15 to excite | 
a ſort of tenderneſs in our hearts. In 


 fubjeRs truly Heroick , the Greatnels of 
the Soul ought to be kept up before all 
things. That which would be pleating 


and tender in the Miſtreſs of an ordina- | 


ry Man, is often weak*and diſgraceful in 
the Miſtreſs of a Heroe. She may enter- 
tain her ſelf, when alone, with the 1n- 
ward Combats, which ſhe is ſenſible of 
in her ſelf, ſhe may Sigh in Secret for 
her miſery, truſt to a beloved and es 
DS; One 
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Confident, her Fears and her Griefs : But 
ſuſtatved by her Glory , and fortified by 
her reaſon, ſhe ought always to remain 
Miſtreſs of her Paſſions, and animate 
her Lover to great things by her Reſolu- 
tion, inſtead of diſheartening him by her 
weaknels. . 

Indeed, *tis an unworthy SpeCQtacle to 
ſee the Courage of a Heroe ſoftned: by 
Tears and Sighs ; and if ſo be he fiercely 
contemns the Griefs of a Beautiful per. 
ſon that loves him, he diſcovers the firm- 
neſs of his hcart, leſs than the hardneſs 
of his Soul. 

To avoid this inconvenience , Cormeille 
has no leſs regard to the Charatter of 1l- 
luſtrous Women, than to that of his He» 
roes. AXmilia encourages Cinna to the 
Kecution of their deſign, and meditates. 
how to ruine all the: motions, that op: 
poſe the death of Auguſtus. 

Cleopatra hath a Paſſion for Ceſar, and 
leaves nothing undone to preſerve Pom- 
pey : ſhe would be unworthy of Ceſar, if 
the did not oppoſe the bateneſs of her 
Brother, and Ceſar undeſerving of her, 
if he was capable of approving that In- 
famy, Dirce in Oedipus , diſputes great- 

Q 3 neſs 
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neſs of Courage with Thefews, turning 
upon her ſelf the fatal explication of the 


Oracle, which he would apply to him- } 


{elf for the love of her. 


But one ſhould conſider Sophonrsba , | 


whoſe CharaCter might be envied by the 
Romans themſelves. One ſhould ſee her 


Sacritice the young Maſſiniſſa to Old S- | 


phax for the good of her Countrey ; one 


ſhould ſee her hearken as little to the | 
Seruples of Duty in quitting Siphax, as | 
{he had done the Sentiments of her love, | 


in loſing Maſſiniſſa: One ſhould ee her, 
who ſubje&s all forts of Obligations , 


what binds us, what unites us, the 


ſtrongeſt Chains , the moſt tender Paſſi- 


ons, to her Love for Carthage, and her | 


Hatred for Rome. In a word, one {hould 
ſee her, when ſhe's utterly abandoned, 
not wanting to her ſelf, and when thoſe 
hearts, which ſhe had gained to ſave her 
Countrey ſignified nothing, to owe to 
her ſelf the laſt ſupport to prclerve her 
Glory and her Liberty. | 


Corneille makes his Heroes ſpeak with {0 
much decency, that he had never given us | 
the Converſation of Ceſar with Cleopatra, 
itſabe Ceſar could have been believea to 


have 
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have had the Bufineſs, which he had at 
Alexandria, as Beautiful as ſhe was, as far 
as to have rendred the Converte of a Lover 
to indifferent Perſons, that ſhould hear it. 
He had certainly let that alone, but that 
the Battel of Pharſalia was fully won, 
Pompey dead, andall that took part with 
him in flight. As Ceſar then believed him- 
ſelf to be the Maſter of all , they might 
offer him an acquired Glory, and a-pow- 
e& in all appearance aſſured : But when 
he diſcovered the Conſpiracy of Pzolo- 
my, when he beholds his aftairs in an ll 
Condition, and his own Lite in Danger, 
it is no more a Lover, that entertains 
his Miſtreſs with his Paſhon, but the 
Roman General, that ſpeaks to the Queen 
of the Danger which relates to them, 
and leaves her with haſt to provide for 
their .common Security. | | 

It 1s ridiculous then to take Porws up 
with his ſingle Love upon the point of a 
great Battel, which was to make a decifi- 
on of all things for him ; it is no leſs to 
make Alexander depart, when the Ene- 
mies began to rally. One'might bave made 
him enter with impatience to ſeek Pore, 
nat todraw him from thence with precipi- 

Q 4 tation 
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tation to goand reviſit Cleophile, he, that 
never had thole Amorous Impatiences, and 


who never thought a Victory to be com- | 
pleat, till he had either deſtroyed, or par- | 
doned. Thar whichlT find more miſerable: | 
on his account, is that he is made to loſe | 
much of one fide, without gaining any | 
thing on Yother. He is as little a Heroe | 
of Love, as of War, and the Hiſtory is | 


disfigured, without any Ornament to the 
Romance : A Warriour, whoſe Glory can. 
not inflame us: A Lover, whoſe Paſhon 
cannot afteCt us, 

Behold what I had to ſay of Alexander 


and Porws, If fobelam nor regularly ry- | 
ed to an exat Critick, *tis becauſe I had 


leſs mind toexamine the piece 1n particu- 
lar, than toenlarge my ſelfupon the deco- 
rum one ought to oblerve in the Diſcourles 


of Heroes, upan the Judgment one ſhould: 


haye 1a the difference of their Characters, 
upon; the goodand ill uſage of the tender- 
neſs of Love in Tragedi-s, rejected tooſe- 


' verely by thoſe, thatgive up all things to. 


the motians of Pity and Fear, and ſearcht 
with too much nicety by thoſe, that have 


po-Inclinations, but fo? theſe ſorts of Sen-' 


FIents. 
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4A JUDGMENT 
UPOM 
Seneca, Plutarch and Petronins. 


Will begin with Sezeca, and will tell 

you with the utmoſt impudence that I 
eſteem much more his Perſon, than his 
Works. Ieſteem the Tutor of Nero, the 
Gallant of derippina, an Ambitious Man 
that pretended to the Empire : Of the Phi- 
loſopher, and Writer, I make but little ac- 
count, and am affected neither with his 
Stile, nor his Thoughts. His Latin has 
nothing of reſemblance to that of Augnſtm's 
time, nothing of - eaſie, nothing of natu- 
ral; all made up of points, all fanciful ; 
more of the heat of Africk, or Spain in 
them, than the Light of Greece, qr 1:aly. 
You ſee there-abrupt things, that have the 
Air and Shape of Sentences ; but which 
have neither their Solidity , nor their 
good Sence : Which wet and ſpur.on the 
| Spirit, 
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Spirit, without winning the Judgment. 
His forced Diſcourſe communicates to 
me a ſort of conſtraint ;-and the Soul, in- 
{ſtead of finding there its Satisfaction and 
Repoſe, meets with Trouble and AMictt: 
ON, 
Nero, although one of the moſt wicked 
Princes of the World, was notwithſtand- 


ing very Ingenious, and had near him a | 


fort of under. Maſters extreamly Curious, 
who uſed Sexece as a Pedant, and turned 
him 1nto ridicule. lam nor of the Opinion 
of Berville, who imagined that the falſe 


Eumolpms of Petronins was the true Sexeca. | 


If fo be Petronius would have given him an 
injurious Character, it had been under the 
Perſon of a Pedantick Philoſopher, rather 
thananimpertinent Poet. Belides, *tis as 


it were impoſlible to find - any agreement. 


therein. Sexeca was the Richeſt Man of 


the Empire, and always commended Po- 


verty. Eumolpus, a Poet very low in the 
World, and inthe deſpair of his Fortune, 


he complained of the lngratitude of the 


Age, and found no other comfort than that 
bone mentis ſoror eſt paupertas, If Seneca 
had Vices, he conceaPd them with care un- 
der the appearance of Wiſdom : Eanum_ 

made 
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made a Vanity of his, and uſed his plea- 
ſures with much Liberty. 

I don'r appr ehend then upon what Ber- 
ville could ground his Conjecture. But I 
am deceived if all that Perronius ſays of the 
Stile of his time, of the Corruption of Elo- 
quence and Poetry, if the, controverfie ſen: 
tentiis vibrantibus pie, which offended 
him ſo much, if the wvanus ſententiarum 
ſtrepitus, wherewuth he was aſtoniſhed, 
doth not belong to Sexeca, if rhe perambages 
& Deorum Miniſteria, &c. did not relate 
to the Pharſalia of Lucan : if the Encomi- 
ums, which hegives to Czcero, Virgil and 
Horace, were not deſigned in contempr of 
the Uncle, and Nephew. Be it as it will, 
to return to what appers to me concerning 
this Philoſopher, Inever read his Writings, 
without removing my felf from the Senti- 
ments which he would inſpire-his Readers 
with. If he attempts to perſwade Pover- 
ty, I long for his Riches; his Vertue 
frightens me, and the leſt deſpos'd to Vice 
would abandon himſelf topleaſures by the 
deſcription, which he gives ofthem. Ina 
word, he {peaks ſo much of Death, and 
leaves me {uch Melancholy Ideas, that 1 
do my utmoſt endeavours not to improve 


by 
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by his Lefture. The fineſt things that I 
find in his Works, are the Examples and 
Citations he mingles therein. As he lived 
ina curious Court, and knew a thouſand 


fine things of all Times, he alledges ſome | 
thatare very agreeable, ſometimes of the | 
Greeks, ſometunes of Ceſar, Auguſtus and | 
Mecenas, for aiter all his Parts, and Know- | 
ledge were infinite : But his Stile has no. | 
thing thataftects me, his Opinions are too | 
feverez and 'tis ridiculous that one who | 
lived 1n abundance, and was {o careful of | 
himſelf, ſhonld encourage notbing but Po- | 


verty-and Death. 


PT 
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UPON 
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Mee has found-much reſemblance 
| between Plutarch and Sexeca, both 
great Philoſophers, great EnCouragers of 


Wiſdom and Vertue, both Tutors of Ro- 
#2an Emperors : The one more Rich and | 
Elevated; the other more Happy in the E- | 

| ducation 
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gucation of his Pupil. The Opinions of 
Plutarch ( as the ſame Montagne athrms } 
are more {weet and more agreeable to So- 
ciety : He thinks thoſe of Seneca more ſo- 
lid, butT, more rough, more ſevere. Plu- 
tarch {weetly inſinuates Wiſdom , and 
would render Vertue familiar even 1n Plea- 
fures. Sexeca brings back all Pleaſures to 
Wiſdom, and eſteems the Philoſopher on- 
ly Happy. Plutarch, natural, and firſt 
perſ{waded, eaſily perſwades others: The 
Spirit of Sexeca oppoſes it ſelf, and encou- 
rages it {elf to Vertue, and as if it were to 
lim a ſtrange thing, he takes pains to ex- 
ceed himſelf. As for the Stile of Plutaxch, 
having no Experience 1a Greek, I cannot 
make a certain Judgment : But I will ac- 
knowledge to you, that amongſt the Trea- 
tiles of his Morals , there's a great deal 
which I cannot comprehend, whether 1t 
be through the great difference of things 
and manners of his time, from thoſe of 
ours, or that they are really above my lit- 
tle underſtanding. The familiar Spirit of 
Socrates, the Creation of the Soul, the Cir- 
cleof the Moon, may be admirable to thoſe 
that underſtand them. I-will confeſs to 
you Ingeniouſly,thatI don't apprehend the 
| Beauty 
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Beauty of them ; and if they are wonder- 
ful, *ris a wonder that's beyond my Capa- 
city. One may judge by the good Words 
of the Ancients, which he hathleft us, by 
his Sayings which he hath Collected with 
ſo much Care,by his long Table Diſcourſes, 
how much he was taken with Converſe. 
In the mean time, whether it were that 
there was but little of delicacy at thoſe 
Times, orelſe that his Palate was not very 
exquiſite : He ſupports grave and ſerious 
| CUTS with a great deal of good Senſe and 
Reſon ; in things that depend purely upon 
Wit, hehas nothing of ingenious, or de- 
licate. 

To ſpeakthe truth, the Lives of ]lluſtri. 
ous Men 1s the Mafter-piece of P/starch, 
and in my Opinion one of the Nobleſt 
Works in the World. You ſce there thoſe 
great Men ſet in publick view, and in their 


retirements at home, you ſee them 1n the 


purity of their Nature, and in the whole 
extent of action. One ſees therein the 


Reſolution of Bratus, and that fierce an- 


{wer to the evil Genius that ſpoke to him : 
One fees that there remained with him 
in ſpite of himfelf ſome Impreſſion of this 


Ghoſt, which thereaſoning of Caſſius had 
Ws, much 
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much ado to efface. A few days after 
one fees him put his Troops 1n order, an 
give Battel io ijuccelstully on his fide, and 
ſo tarally by the Error of Cafſivs. One ſees 
him try his For:uce again, loſe the Bat- 
tel, reproach Vertue ; and find more re- 
lief in deſpair, than with an ungrateful 
Miſtreſs whom he had ſo wellſerved. 

There is a natural force in the Diſcourſe 
of Plutarch , which cquals the greateſt 
aQions; and "tis of him that one may pro- 
perly ſay, faita diftis exequata ſunt ; But 
he forgets neither the moderate, nor the 
common ones, and examines with Care 
the ordinary courle of Life, As for his 
Compariſons, which Moztagze has found 
ſo admirable, they appear to me indeed ve- 
ry fine: ButI'm of Opinion that he might 
haye gone further, and pierced more unto 
the bottom of their Tempers. 

There are folds and turnings in our Souls, 
which he has avoided. He has judg'd of 
Man too much in general , and has not 
thought him ſo diftcrent as he is to him- 
ſelf; wicked, vertuous, equitable, unjuſt, 
merciful, cruel: When a Man ſeems to 
be oppofite to himſelf, he attributes to 
ſtrange Cauſes. Ina word, if he hay _ 

ne 
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fined Catiline, he would have made him - 


Covetous, or Prodigal : That alien? appe- 
. tens, ſui profuſus, was beyond his appre- 
henſion ; and he would never have diſco- 


vered thoſe contrarieties, which Saluft | 


hath ſo well ſeparated, and which Moz-' 


tage himſelf hath much better under- 
ſtood. 
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JUDGMENT 
UPON 


PETR ONIUS. 


O judge of the Merit of Petroniws, 
| I will only fee what Tacitus ſays 
of him ; and, without Flattery, he muſt 
have been one of the moſt Gentleman- 
ike of the World, ſince he has obliged 
ſ ſevere a Hiſtorian, to renounce his own 
Nature, and to enlarge himſelf with Plea- 
ſure upon the Commendations of a vo- 
luptuous Perſon. Not but thar a Luxury 
{0 exquiſite tended as much to the Delicacy 
of Genius, as to that of the Reliſh. That 
erndito Inxu, that arbiter elegantiarum, is 
the CharaQter of an Ingenious Politeneſs, 
far- remote from the grofs thoughts of a 
Vicious Man : He was not fo poſſeſſed of 
his Pleaſures, as to become uncapable of 
Buſineſs ; and the {weetneſs of his Life did 
not render him an Enemy to Employment. 
He had the Merit of a Governour in his 

RK Govern- 
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Government of Bzthynia, the Vertue of a 
Conſul in his Conſulſhip. But inſtead of 
ſubjecting his Lite to his Dignity, as do 
the greateſt part of Men, and to bring 
thereall his Troubles and all his Joys, Pe- 
tronins of a Spirit {uperiour to his Charges, 
centred them to himſelf ; and ro explain 
my {elf after the manner of Montague, He 
did not renounce the Man, for the Ma- 
giltrate. -- As for his Death, after having 
examined 1t well, either I am deceived, 
or 1t is the fine{t'of- Antiquity... In that of 
Cato, I find Trouble and even Anger. 
The deſpair of the Afﬀairs of - the Repub- 
lick, the loſs of Liberty, his: Hatred to 
Ceſar, much aſſiſted his Reſolution, and 
I know notif his..rough Nature did not 
extend to-Fury, when he tore.out his own 
Bowels. —; 

Socrates died truely as a wiſe Man, and 
with. indifference enough : Yet he endea- 
voured to affure himſelf of his Condition 
in another Life, and did not : He reaſon'd 
thereof with his Friends in the Priſon 
without ceaſing, , weakly enough : and to 
fay all, Death was a conſiderable Object to 
him, 

Petronius alone hath ſhewed ſoftneſs and 
indifference in his, Audiebatque Teen 

"Of 
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nihil de immortalitate aniime, & Philoſopho- 
rum platitis; ſed levia carmina & faciles 
verſus, 'He did not only go on in his or- 
dinary courſe, in giving Liberty to Slaves, 
in chaſtifing others, he followed thoſe 
things that pleaſed him ; and his Soul at 
the point of ſo doleful a Separation, was 
more touched with the ſweetneſs and eafi- 
neſs of Verle, than all the TIE + of 
Philoſophers. 
 Petronius,at his Death,leaves us clothing 
but an Image” of Life, no Action; - no 
Word, no Circumſtance, Marks the per. 
plexity of a dying Perſon. *Tis for him 
properly, that to die is to ceale to hive, and 
the vix:it of the Romans juſtly appertains 
to him. 


% 
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PETRONIUS. 


A M not of the Opinion of thoſe who 
believe that Petronius had a Mind to 
Teprehend the V ices of his Time, and that 
he compoſed a Satyr with the ſame'Spirit, 
that Horace writ his. ©T am deceived, ' or 
R 2 000d 
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good Manners have not ſo great an Obliga- 
tion to him ; He is rather a nice Courtier 
that finds the Ridicule, than a publick 
Cenſurer that ties himſelf to blame Cor- 
ruption. And to ſpeak truth, if ſo be Pe- 
tronius hada mind to leave usan Ingenious 


Moral in the Deſcription of Pleaſures, he. 


had endeavoured to give us ſome diſtaſt 
thereof: but 'tis there that Vice appears 
with all the Graces of the Author ; 'tis 
there he ſhews with the-greateſt Care the 
agreement and Politeneſs of his Wit. 
Further,if he had had a deſign to inſtruct 
us- by a way more. fine and conceal'd than 
that of Precepts, we ſhould at leaſt ſee ſome 


Example of Divine or HumaneJuſtice upon | 


thoſe Debauchees. So far is he from that,that 
the only honeſt Man that he introduceth, 


the Poor Licas, a Merchant of good Credit, 
fearing the Gods much , miſerably pe- 


riſheth in a Tempeſt in the midi of thoſe 


deprived Perſons, that are preſerved. Exco!- 
piss and Giton embrace one another, to die 
more cloſely united together ; and Death 
 durſtnot interrupt their Pleaſures, TheLuſt- 
ful Triphens ſaved her ſelf in a Skiff, with 
all that belonged to her... Ewmolpas was (0 
little concerned at the danger, that he had 
leiſure enough to make an Epigram: 

Licas, 
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Licas, the Pious Licas calls to his Gods in 
vain for Relief; and to the diſgrace of 
their Providence , the only Innocent pays 
here for all the Culpable. - If ſo be one 
ſees Encolpins ſometimes in his Afflictions, 
they don't proceed from his Repentance. 
He killd his Hoſt, is a Fugitive, there's no 
ſort of Crime, which he has not commit- 
ted ; thanks to the Goodnels of his Con- 
ſcience, he lives without Remorle : His 
Tears, his Lamentations have a very dit- 
ferent cauſe ; he complains of the Infide- 
lity of Gizzon that abandons him, and his 
Deſpair is to imagine himſelf in the Arms 
of another, that derides the Solitude he's 
reduced to, 

Jacent nunc amatores obligati noctibus totis, 
& forſitan mutuis libidinibus attrits derident 
ſolitudinem meam. 

All Crimes have happily ſucceeded to 
hum, except one alone, which indeed oc- 
calion'd him a rigorous Puniſhment : but 
'tis an offence, for which the Divine and 
Humane Laws have not ordained a Cha- 
ſtilement. He had not anſwerell well the 
Careſles of Circe ; and in truth his Impo- 
| tence 15 the only Fault, which hath trou- 
bled him. He confeſſes that he has failed 
ſeveral times, but that he never deſerved 
R 3 Death, 
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Death, except  on' this Occaſion. In a 
word, without tying my ſelf to the parti- 
culars of the whole Story, he falls again 
into the ſame Crime, and- receives the 
deſeryed Puniſhment with a perfe& 


Reſignation: then he comes to himſelf, 


and acknowledges the anger of the 
Gods. 


Helleſpontiaci ſequitur gravis zra Priapt. 


He laments the pitiful Eſtate, wherein 
he finds himſelf. Fanerata eff pars ia. 
corports, qua quonaam Achilles eram ; and 
to recover his Vigour, he puts himſelf in- 
to the Hands of a Prieſteſs of this God 
with very good Sentiments of Religion : 
_ but indeed, the only ones he appears to 

have 1n all his adventures. T might ſay 
too, That the good Eumolpus 1s followed 
by little Children, when he. recites his 
Verſes : but when he corrupts his Scholar, 
the Mother regards him as a Philoſopher ; 
and-lying in the fame Chamber, the Fa- 
ther awakes not : So ſeverely is Ridicule 
puniſhed by Perronins, and. Vice happily 
protected. - Judge by this, if Vertue has 
not. .need of another Orator, to be per- 
{waded. I fancy he was of the cs 
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of Botrn, That a Gentleman and Good 
Manners don't agree together, 

S; ergo Petronium adimus, adimus virum 
ingenio vere anlico, elegantie rbitrum, 200 
ſapientie. 


CHA P. IE 


\ N E cannot doubt, but that Perro- 
zius had a Mind to ſhew the De- 
baucheries of Nero, and that this Prince 
was the chief Object of his Derifion : but 
to know whether the Perſons he intra- 
duces be true, or fictitious ; whether he 
gives us Charatters according to his fancy, 
or the proper Temper of certain Perſons, 
the thing 1s very difficult, and one cannot 
reaſonably be aſſured of it. As for me, 
Þmot Opinion, Thar there is no Perſon 
in Petronius, who may not in general a- 
gree with Nero. Under Trimeliios in all 
probability he derides his ridiculous Mag- 
nificence, and the extravagance of his 
Pleaſures : Eumolpus repreſents to us tie 
fooliſh Paſſhon, which he had for the 
Theatre : Sub nominibus exoletorum, f&- 
minarumque, & novitate cnjuſque ſtupri, 


4 flagit;a 
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flagitia Principis preſcripfit ; and by an 


agreeable Diſpoſitzon of different Perſons | 


but imagined, he' touches ſeveral Imper- 
tinences of the Emperour, and the uſual 
diſorder of his Lite. 

One might ſay, That Petronins is very 
contrary to himſelf, ro blame the Magni- 
 ficence of Banquets, and rhe ſoftneſs of 
{ome other Pleaſures ; he that was ſo In- 
genious 1n the {carch of them : Dau nihil 
amzuum & molle, affluentia wo niſi quod 
et Petronius approbaſſee. For, to ſpeak 
the truth, although the Prince was of his 
own Nature, corrupt enough, 1n the judg- 
ment of Plutarch, the Complaiſance of 
this Courtier contributed much to caſt 
him into all fort of Luxury and Profuſion, 
In that, as in the molt part of things in 
Hiltory, one ſhould regard the difference 
of times. Before Nero let himſelf yield 
to this ſtrange abandoning, no body 


was ſo agreeable to him, as Petrontus ; e&- 


ven ſo far, as every thing paſled for grols, 
which had not his Approbation. 

This Court was, as it were, a School of 
meditated Pleaſures, where all was ſub- 
ſervient to the Delicacy of ſo exquiſite a 
Palate. I am even of Opinion, That the 
Politeneſs of our Anthor became pernici- 

ous 
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ous to the Publick, and that he was one 
of the chief in Ruining ſome conſiderable 
Perſons, that made a particular Profeſſion 
of Wiſdom and Vertue. He preached up 
nothing but Liberality to an Emperour al- 
ready Prodigal, ſoftneſs to a voluptuous 
Man ; every thing that had the Face of Au- 
ſterity, had to him a ridiculous Air. 
According to my ConjeCtures , Thraſeas 
had his turn, Helvidins his ; and whoſo- 
ever had Merit without the Art of Pleaſing, 
was not troubleſome without Puniſh- 
ment. In this manner of Life, Ners 
corrupted himſelf more and more, and as 
the Delicacy of Pleaſures came to yield to 
the diſorder of the Debauch, he fell into 
the extravagance of all Taſtes. "Then T:- 
gellinus, one that was jealous of the A- 
greements of Petronius , and the advan- 
tages which he had over him in the Sci- 
ence of Pleaſures, attempted to ruine him, 
quaſs adverſus emulum, & Scientie volupt 4- 
tum petiorem. It was no difthcult thing 
for him to do; for the Emperour, aba- 
doned as he was, could no longer ſuffer 
ſo curious a Witneſs of his [nfamies : He 
was leſs troubled through the Remorſe of 
his Crimes, than through a ſecret Shame 
which he felt, of his groſs Pleaſures, when 

he 
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he remembred the Delicacy of things paſt. 


 Petronias on his ſide had no leſs diftaſtes ; ; 
and I believe, that in the time of his ; 
private Diſcontents, he compoſed that In- | ( 
genious Satyr, which we have but un- { 
happily miſrepreſented. \ 
We ſee 1n Tacitys the noiſe of his Dif: Þ . 
grace, and that at length, by the Con- | , 
ſpiracy of Piſs, the Friendſhip of Scevi- , 
24s was the pretence of his loſs. { 
dia Re = 4 
p 
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TY YErronins is admirable throughout in 
the purity of his Style, in the delicacy 
of his Sentiments : but that which more : 
ſurpriſes me,is that great eaſineſs in giving 
us ingenioully all ſorts of Characters, b 
Terence 1s perhaps the Author of Antiqui- 
ty, that enters beſt into the Nature of Per- 
Jons. Bur Rill I find this to ay, that he | ? 
has too little extent ; and his whole Ta- 
lent is confined in making Servants and 
Old Men, a Covetous Father, a Debauch- f , 
£d Son, a Slave, to ſpeak properly. Be | 


C 
hold how tar extends the capacity of Te- . 
rence, You mult expect from him neither Jy 


Gallan- 
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Gallantry, nor Paſſion, nor the' Thoughts, 
nor the Diſcourſe of a Gentleman. Petro- 
zius, who had an Univerſal Wit, finds the 
Genius of all Profeſſions, and frames him- 
ſelf as he pleaſes, to a Thouſand different 
Natures. If ſo be he introduceth a De- 
clamer , he practiſeth ſo well his Air and 
his Style, that one would ſay, he had uſed 
to declaim all his. Lite. Nothing expreſ- 
ſeth more naturally the diſorder of a De- 
bauched Life, than the Quarrels of Exco/- 
piow and Acyltos upon the Subject of 
Giton. : 

Quartilla, doth not ſhe repreſent ad- 
mirably thoſe proſtitute Women ? Quarum 
fic accenſa libido, ut ſepius peterent wiros, 
quam peterentur, The Marriage of Young 
Giton and Innocent P anichis, doth it not: 
give us the Image of an accompliſhed Wan- 
tonneſs ? 

All that can make a Sot ridiculouſly, 
magnificent in Banquets , a falſe delicate, 
an 1mpertinent, you have it undoubtedly 
at the Feaſt of Trimaltion. 
 Enmolpus ſhews us the folly which Nero 
had for the "Theatre, and his vanity to re- 
Cite his own works; and you will obſerve 
in paſſing by ſo many Noble Verſes, which 
he makes aa ill uſe of, that an excellent 


Poet 
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& » . 
Poet 1s for the moſt part an irregular Man. 


|n the mean time as Ewco/pion, to repreſent] 


Euwmolpus a maker of Fantaſtical Verſes, 
doth nor ceaſe co find in his Phyſiognomy 
fomerhing of greatneſs, he judiciouſly takes 
care not to ruine the Idea's which he gives 
us of him. Thatinfirmity, which he has 
10 making Verſes our of Seaſon, even 1n 
vicinia mortis, his fluentneſs in repeating 
his Compoſitions 1n all places, and at all 


runes, anſwers to his ridiculous Beginning: ; 


Et ego, inquit, Poeta ſum, & ut ſpero, non 
humillimi ſpirits, ſs modo aliquid corenis 
credendum eft, quas etiam ad imperitos gra- 
ti deferre [olet. 

His knowledge general enough, his ex: 
eraordinary AQtions, his expedients in un- 
lucky Encounters, his Reſolution to ſup- 
part his Companions in the Veſſel of Lzcas, 
thoſe People he brings in at Crotona, ſoa- 
wreeably courting of Old Men for their E- 
fates afcer their Death, have always ſome 
aZreement with what Eaco/pion had pro- 
miſed to himfelf. Sexex canus exercitati 
wvaltus, & gui videbatur magnum aliquid pro- 
wittere. 

There is nothing {ſo natural as the Per- 
ton of Cxiſs, none of our Contidents come 
near her; and without - mentioning _ 

hrl 
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irſt Converſation with Poltezos, that 
which ſhe tells him of her Miſtreſs upon 
he affront ſhe received, is of an inimita- 
ble ſimplicity : Yerum enim fatendum 
ſt, ex qua hora accepit injuriam, apud ſe 
yon. eſt, 

Mſbete has read Juvenal is well e- 
nough acquainted with mpotentia matro- 
peru, and the 11] humour it purs them 1n, 
v7 quando vir aut familiars jnfelicius can 
pfis rem habuerat. Bur there is no body 
but Petronius that could have deſcribed 
Circe, {0 Beautiful, ſo Voluptuous and la 
Gallant. | 

Erothea, the Priefleſs of Priapus, ra- 
viſhes me with the Miracles ſhe promiſes, 
with her Enchantments, her Sacrifices, her 
Lamentation upon the Death of the Sa- 
cred Gooſe; and the manner of her Pa- 
cafcation, when Poliewos makes her a 
Preſent, wherewith ſhe might pur- 
chaſe a Goole and Gods too, if ſhe 
thought fit. 

Philumena, that honeſt Lady, is not le{s 
pood, who, after having ſpent ſeveral E- 
lates in the Flower of her Youth and 
Beauty, coming to be Old, and by conlc- 
quence unkrt for all Pleaſures, endeavoured 
to continue this fine Art by the means of 

her 
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her Children, whom ſhe introduced with 
a Thouſand Noble Diſcourſes to Old Men, 
that had it not. In a word, there 1s no Na: 


ture, no Profeſſion, which Petronins dothÞ 


not admirably purſue the Genius of, He 
isa Poet, he is an Orator, he is a Philoſo- 
pher, at his pleaſure. 

As for his Verſes, I find in them an a- 
greeable Force, a natural Beauty, Naturs 
li pulchritudine carmen exurgit. 

I know not it Tam deceived ; but in 
my Opinion, Lzcretins has not ſo atfeRing: 


ly treated of the matter of Dreams, as Pe} 


fYOntaus. 


Somnta, que mentes ludunt volitantibus umbris, 
Non delubra Deum nec ab athere numina mittunt : 
Sea ſibi quiſque facit , nam cum proftrata ſopore 
Urget membra quies, & mens ſine pondere ludit, 
Quiaquid luce fuity tenebris agit 5 oppida bells 
Qu quatit & flammis miſerandas pact in urbes, 
Tela videt, "&c. 


And what can one compare to this vo- 
luptuous Night, whole Image fills the 


It 
' 


Soul in ſuch a manner, that one has need}.t1 
of a little Vertue to hold faſt the ſimplc 
Impreſſions it makes upon the Mind * 


Qualii 


G 
I 
n 
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Qualis nox fuit illa, Dii, Deaque ! 
Quam mollis thorns ! Haſtmus calentes, 
Et transfudimns hinc & hinc labelljs 
Errantes animas. | alete cure. 
Mortalis ego ſic perire capt. 


What a Night, O good Gods | What 
Warmth ! What Kiſſes | What Breathing ! 
What mixture of Souls in thoſe hot and 
amourous Reſpirations ! 

Although the Style of the Dedamet 
ſeems ridiculous to Petronius, yet for all 
thar he ſhews muchEloquence 1n his Decla- 
mat1ons ; ard 'to demonſtrate that the 
moſt Debauched are not_ incapable of Me- 
ditation, Morality has nothing more ſert- 
ous; or better: handled than the Reflecti- 
ors of Eucolpion upon the Inconſtancy of 
Humane Affairs, and the Uncertainty of 
Death. 

"In every Subjef& that's offered, one can- 
not think more nicely, © nor ſpeak with 
more purity. Oftentimes in his Narra- 
fions he lets himſelf go to the Simple Na- 
ture, and contents himſelf with the 
Graces of Plainneſs : ſometimes his 
work is a finiſhed piece, and then there's 
nothing {o exact, Catrllns and Martial 


treat 
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treat- of the ſame things in a groſs man- 
ner ; and if ſo beany one could find the 


ſecret of covering what's obſcene in a . 


Language like his,. Pl] anſwer for the La- 
dies, that they would praiſe him for his 
Diſcretion. TR 
* But that which Petronins hath more 
particular, is, That excepting Horace in 
ſome Odes, he is perhaps the only Perſon 
of Antiquity, that knew how to ſpeak of 
Gallantry. Virgil is afteting in Paſſions ; 
the Amours of Dido, the Amours of Or- 
phens and Eariazce have Charms and Ten- 
derneſs : Yet there is nothing of Gallant, 
and the Poor Dias, ſo Compaſſionate was 
her Soul, became Amorous of the Pious 
 ZEneas at the recital of his Misfortunes. 
Ovid is ingenious and eaſie : Tibullus deli- 
cate. In the mean time, their Miſtreſles 

ought to be Learned. 


As they alledge Gods, Fables and Ex- 


amples drawn from the moſt remote An- 


tiquity, they always promule Sacrifices ; 


. 


and I fancy that Monſieur . ... . . learnt 
of them the Method of burning Hearts 
in Offerings. Lucian, as ingenious as he 
is, becomes groſs ſo ſoon as he ſpeaks of 
Love, and his Courtezans have rather the 
Language of the Stews, than the Diſcourſe 
of the Bed-Chamber. AS 
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As for me, whoam a great admirer of 
he Ancients, I can't but render Juſtice 
o our Nation, and believe for certain, 
hat we have over them in this point a 
rreat advantage. And, without ro- 
nancing, after having examined this 
matter, I do not know one of theſe great 
Genius's, that could have made Mafſi- 
viſſa and Sophonisba, Ceſar and Cleopatra, 
ſpeak ſo gallantly of Love, as we have 
heard them in our Language. As much 
25 others come belew us therein, ſo much 
doth Petronins exceed us. We have no 
Romance that affords us a Hiſtory ſo 
apreeable as the Epheſiax Matron. No- 
thing has ſo much of Gallantry as the 
Love-Letters of C7rce and Polienos; and 
all their adventure, whether in the ma- 
nagement , or in the Deſcriptions, hath 
a CharaCter very much above the Polite- 
neſs of our Age. You may judge, in the 
mean time, whether he could nicely treat 
of a Noble Pafſion ; ſince here *twas an 
affair of two Perſons, that at their fir 
ſight were to taſte the utmoſt Pleaſure. 
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UNE WIRD TR 


That one ought never to be 
wanting to his Friends. 


'H1S Maxim 1s generally approved 
of, the weakeſt and the firmeſ 
Friend, the ungrateful and the acknow- 
ledging Perſon, obſerve the. ſame Lan- 
guage. Yet there are but, few People, that 


practiſe what they ſay. Is there a diſpute] 


about the acknowledgment of a good turn, 
a thouſand Men-refine upon the Diſcourſes 
of Sexeca? Is there a Queſtion ,about ag 
quitting himſelf towards a BenefaQtor, no 
body frankly confeſſes the debt, nor con- 
cludes on the..value of the Seryice ? He 
that hath: given, magnifies Obje&ts ; he 
that hath received, leſſens them. The 
World 1s. fu!l of Braggadocio's and Hy- 
pocrites in Friendſhip. Nevertheleſs, it 
is,.certain that Friendſhip is a commerce; 
the traffick thereof ought to be honeſt, but 
tis ill a traffick. He that hath ventured 
moſt therein, ought to reap the moſt. It 
is not permitted to infringe it, without 

| coming 
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coming to an account ; but where are 
thoſe to be found, that act ſincerely,and 
don't put in the Balance the {lighteſt diſ- 
pleaſure to counter-poiſe the ſervice of the 
greateſt weight * 

Every one brags of his own Heart, *tis 
a vanity Al-a-mode, you hear nothing leſs 
repeated, and that without bluſhing : 
then every one makes to himſelf a Rule 
of Acknowledgment, always commodi- 
ous for- him, but inconvenient. for his 
Friends. Tacitus has told us the reaſon 
of it ; *tis that our own acknowledge- 
ment is made uſe of at our own expence, 
and that of others to our advantage. 
.. He that doth good, becauſe he thinks 
himſelf obliged to do it, doth it always 
with an ill Grace: He looks upon his 
Duty as a troubleſome Maſter : He ſeeks 
for occaſions to free himſelf,and to ſhake off 
a Yoke, which he bears with diſcontent. 
. From whence it comes to paſs, that the 
Offices of theſe Perſons have ſomething of 
a Languor in them; which takes away all 
the Bloſſom of the good they do us. Should 
you die with ſhame, you muſt explain to 
them all your Neceflities; and explain 
them more than once, if {o be you would 
have them underſtand you : you muſt 
S 2 puſh 
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puſh them on continually by the Intereſt 
of their own glory, and make level all their 
ways. Their Hearts are always 1n a fort 
of Lethargy. Stir them up, they a- 
wake for a moment, and aiford lome token 
of Life: ſay no more to them, they re- 
rurn to their firſt State. 

Oa the other tide,the Offices of true Friends 


have {ſomething of livelineſs, which al- 


ways precedes our Wants, and even pre- 
vents our very Deſires. They find every 
thing calie ; one 1s ſometimes forced to re- 
rain them, and moderate that heat, which 
carries them to goodneſs ; *tis of them one 
may truly affirm, That they think to have 
loſt the day, wherein they have done no 
ſervice for thoſe they love. i Vl 

But Honour, which diſguiſeth it elf 
under the name of Friendſhip, is nothing 
- bur a Selt-loye, that ſerves it ſelf in the 
Perſon, it makes an appearance of ſerving. 


The Friend, who afts but by this motive, 


advances to do good in Proportion only to 
the encreaſe of his Reputation. He ſtops 
ſhort, when his Witneſfes are gone ; 'tis'a 

talſe brave that turns his Eyes to ſee if he is 

regarded ; 'tis a Hypocrite, that gives Alms 

with an unwilling Mind, and pays this Tri- 

bute to God, only to impoſe upon m_—_ | 
| ere 
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There are yet other Friends, whoſe only 
Proſpect is their own SarisfaCtion ; this I - 
ternal Law , which they lay upon them- 
ſelves, makes them faithful and generous : 
but there is in all their AQtionsa {tiff regu- 
larity, that puzzles thoſe whom they ob- 
lige. They do all things by weight and 
meaſure. *Tis a Misfortune to him that 
has need of their Service, when they think 
to have accompliſhed their Duties. 

Provided they have nothing to reproach 
themſelves with, the Misfortune of ano- 
ther doth not affteQ them, on the other 
fide they would be concerned, that it was 
ended ſo ſoon. They continue it ſome- 
times for the continuance of their own 
Glory. They rejoice, they triumph in ſe- 
cret for a diſgrace, which gives them 
an occaſion of ſhewing themſelves : in- 
ſtead of ſearching the moſt ready means 
to aſſiſt yon, they ſearch the moſt ſignal 
ones to make themſelves honoured : they 
always make a Figure, as they go; and, in 
a word, they look upon their Friends, as 
Victims devoted to their Reputation. 
To ſpeak the Truth, theſe Perſons love no- 
thing but themſelves ; and' if they think 
not to deſerve reproach, one may alſobe of 
Opinion, that they deſerve no acknowledg- 
ment. S 2 You 
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You ſee others paſs their lives in For- 
malities, and Complaiſance ; they won't 
ſo much as pardon you -a Ceremony, 
Theſe are the Firſt Men of the World, to 


comfort one upon the Death of a Father, | 


or to make offers of Service, ' after the 
Sword 1s drawn : Is the danger paſs, 
_ they put themſelves in Garriſon with you, 
and are as conſtant in their attendance, as 
your Shadow. They are always Slaves to 
CircumſpeCtion, great admirers of their 
own Vertue, very importunate with thoſe 
that are indebted to them. | 
One mult acknowledge that theſe con- 
ſtraints are extreamly troubleſome to a Free 
Soul. There is no good turn that is not 
purchaſed too dear at this Price : "There 1s 
no Misfortune worſe, than that of being 
ſerved after this manner ; To love becauſe 
one's obliged to it, is not to love. 
In the mean time, if thoſe Friendſhips 
that are urged only by Honour or Duty, 


have ſomething of Languor or Trouble] 


{omeneſs in them, thoſe that are made by 
' the reſemblance of Humours, and Com- 


munication of Pleaſures, are very ſubje@ | 


to Alteration. 
Since a Man is ſometimes diſguſted 


with himſelf, *tis yet more eafie to be] 


diſguſted 
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diſguſted with others. 'The end of Friend- 
ſhip depends lels upon our will, than the 
beginning. There is no Sympathy {o per- 
fect, that is not mixed with ſome con- 
trariety ; no agreement, that holds an 
eternal Familiarity. The nobleſt Paffions 
become ridiculous in growing old. The 
ſtrongeſt Friendſhips decay with the 
time ; every day makes a breach there- 
in. One is for going immediately fo 
taſt, that he's out of breath, in the midſt 
of his Journey. He wearies himſelf, and 
wearies others. 

After all,ſays a Fickle Friend, *tis a very 
tireſome bulineſs to be always hinting to 
the '{ame Perſon, I love you. Nothing 
comes near the Vexation, thata too fted- 
faſt Paſſion occaſions. It is fine indeed 
to endeavour to hide his diſtaſte, and la- 
bour to entertain Correſpondence ; Letters 
become inſipid, Converſations languiſh, 
the Lover tells, the Lady counts every 
hour, each at length ſees himſelf reduced 
to talk of the Foul or the Serene Weather. 
There 1 is not that fine Genius in Love, that 
1s not exhauſted: there is not- that Solid 
Heart in Friendſhip, that is not repulſed. 
'The taſte of the beſt things change, before 
they are changed- themſelves. 

S 4 When 
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When the ſole Intereſt of our Diverſions: 
forms the Knot of Friendſhip, Abſence, 


Employments, Diſorders of Life, may 
eaſily break it, or at leaſt untie the ſame. 


The new Delights which are enjoyed with 


new Friends, efface the remembrance of 
paſt Contentments. The firſt Pleaſures 
of each Engagement, have ſomething of 
ſharpneſs, that excites the deſire to engage 
it ſelf more. As ſoon as they become 
more ſolid, they are fatiated. 


Wherefore there is no reaſon to reproach 


Inconſtancy, as a very great evil ; it is no 
more in the power of certain Perſons to 
love or not to love, than to:be in health, or 
out of order. All that one can reaſonably 
demand from Fickle' Perſons, is ingenu- 
oully to acknowledpe their Levity, and not 
to add Treaſon to Inconſtancy. 

For it happens but too often, that the 
beſt eſtabliſhed Friendſhips, the moſt 
ftrict Confidences, inſenſibly flacken. We 
are to blame to exclaim againſt Ingratitude, 
and to decry thoſe that deſert us ; we are 
ſometimes glad, that they give us an Ex- 
ample ofchange. We ſcek a Quarrel, we 
ſeem to be angry, to the end of finding 
{ome pretence to ſet our ſelves at liberty : 
But ſuppoſing it were a real Anger, per- 


haps 
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haps it is not their fault, it may be tis our 
own : which of us hath a right to judge 
of it? That which ,we call a Crime of 
the Soul, 1s very often a defect of Nature. 
God was not pleaſed to' make us Perfe&Q 
enough to be always amiable ; why ſhould 
we deſire then to be always loved ? 

Without doubt we rook more care at the 
beginning to conceal our ImperfeRions ; 
our Complacency held the place of the 
orcateſt merit: we enjoyed the Graces of 
Novelty ; theſe Graces reſemble a certain 
Flower, which the Dew diſperſes upon 
Fruits ; there are but few Hands dextrous 
enough to gather them, without ſpoiling 
the ſame. 

One muſt acknowledge then, that even 
. the beſt Men find in the Rtrongeſt Unions, 
Intervals of | heavineſs and weaknels, 
whereof they know not always the caule : 
This weakneſs, when it is not ſupported, 
paſſes at length to the Death of Friendſhip, 
if ſo be Honour comes not to its Re- 
{cue. Mn 

*Tis Honour, that labours ſometimes to 
hide the defeQts of the Heart, that plays the 
Perſon of Tenderneſs, that ſaves appear- 
ances for ſome time, till the Inclination 
is awaked, and retakes its former vigour. 

I don't 
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| I don't mean that Formal and Ceremoni. 
ous Honour, that conſiſts, in nothing but} - 
Rules and ridiculous Looks, that takes a- 
way all from the unfortunate, as far as an} 
opportunity to complain, and whoſe Ty. 
ranny becomes {ſometimes more inſupporta- | 
ble, than Infidelity it ſelf. 

I ſpeak of a true reaſon, that agrees with 
the Imperfe&tions of our Nature, that 
helps them the beſt it can, that's an Ene- 
my to AfﬀeCtation, that aims at good, for 
the ſake of good alone, and far remote 
from al the Evafions of Selt-love ; that's 
always ready to perform a Kindneſs, and 
thinks never to have done enough ; that 
doth not applaud it ſelf, nor ſeeks for the 
Applauſe of the World. 

It is certain then, that theſe two Qua- 
lities ſtand in need of one another, and 
that if Honour without Friendſhip is dif- 
agreeable, Friendſhip, that is not ſup- 


ported by Honour, is / never well af- 
{ured. 
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Which lays, 


One ought to deſpiſe F, ortune, 
and not care for the Court. 


T is more difficult to perſwade this 
Maxim, than the reft. They that” 
receive Favours, even they that have but 
ſimple Pretentions, laugh at a Notion fo 
contrary to theirs. 

I confeſs, that it is not eafie to believe, 
that Reaſonable Men would make this 
Opinion Univerſal : I fanſie they had no 
other deſign than to ſpeak to the Unfortu- 
| Nare, and to cure ſick Minds of an unpro- 
| fitable Diſquiet. ES, 

In this caſe I cannot condemn them ; if 
*tis permitted to call a Miſtreſs Ungrateful 
and Cruel, when a Man hath ſerved her 
without any effe& ; *tis ſure moft reaſon- 
able for thoſe that think to have received 
Outrages from Fortune, to have the Pri- 


vilege 
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vilege of forſaking her, and to ſeek, far 
from the Court, a Repoſe which makes 
ſome amends to them for the advantages 
which ſhe has denyed them : what injury 
is done her to return Contempt for Con- 
tempt ?* —_—_ 

T don't find it ſtrange then in this caſe, 
for a Gentleman to deſpiſe the Court : but 
I think it ridiculous for him to deſpiſe it, 
in hopes of making himſelf honoured. 
It is fine to aQ the Philoſopher, but this 
Philoſophy is to me ſuſpeCted of Vanity. 
I am not the Cully of thoſe Hypocrites at 
Court, that preach to others upon retreat, 
and cannot per{wade themſelves that *tis 
a happineſs. The more they labour to 
make a. ſuitable appearance in their Soli- 
tude, . the more earneſt is their defire of 
altering their State. | 

They. don't ſo much as attend the call 
of Fortune : the leaſt hope makes them 
forget all their Oaths ; they caſt them- 
ſelves at the Feet of that Miſtreſs, whom 
they had exclaim'd againſt ; they become 
the Slaves of thoſe Favourites, whom 
they had braved ; and their falſe Conſtan- 
Cy has been of no other uſe, than to render 
their change the more contemptible. 


They 
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"They return to the Court, like Perſons 
of another World ; their Habits, their 
Air, their Language, are no more Al-a- 
mode ; they pals for Strangers in their 
own Country, and for ridiculous Per- 
{ons amongſt the young Courtiers. There 
1s no Patience which they don't put to 
the extremity, with their 'Tales of Anci- 
ent Times, and their Stories of the Old 
War. They give Leſſons to all Comers, 
both of Military Diſcipline, and fine 
Gallantry. They put forth upon all oc- 
caſions cold Ralleries againſt Flaxen Per- 
riwigs and wide Pantaloons. Too happy, 
provided you hearken to them, and make 
an appearance of giving Credit to them : 
but the thanks which you receive, 
are not worth the tireſomeneſs they give 
Ou. 
F There are others, that are not leſs dil- 
pleaſing to me; - they are thoſe, who | 
can't leave the Court, and yet are vexed 
at every thing which paſles there ; who 
interefs themſelves in the diſgrace of the 
moſt indifferent Perſons, and who find 
fault with the Preferment of their own 
Friends. 
They look upon, as an injuſtice, all the 


Good and Bad that's done to others ; it 
Fr doth 
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doth not ſuffice to merit the being Happy 
to avoid their Envy : but to be Unhappy, 
juſt ſuffices to attract their Pity. 

In the mean time, if you hearken to 
theſe Perſons, they'll talk to you of no- 


thing but Conſtancy, Generoſity, and-| 


Honour : and 1n every thing. they fay, 
there's always a melancholy Air that 
makes you fad, inſtead of affording you 
ſome Comfort. They meet with a cer- 
tain Pleaſure in Complaints, which makes 
you not to be obliged to them. for their 
Pity. They. never find the State well 
Governed, they - favour no-living Perſon, 
they give Quarter only to the Dead. Their 
Choler blemiſhes the beſt Things ; if 
through” reſpe&t it ſpares the Prince, it 
diffuſeth it ſelf bitterly amongſt his Fa- 
vourites. In a word, they are ill Cour- 
tiers, 11] Philoſophers, and very unprofita- 
ble Friends. 
They are uncapable of the Cares of 
a Tumultuous Lite, they can't taſte the 
Repole of a Retired one, their Diſquiet 
_ toſſes them up and down, and raiſes them 
ro nothing : Like thoſe that travel in a 
Dream, the error of | their Imagination 
torments them more, than the truth it 
{elf would do; and juſt as if they had 
dreamt 


my 
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dreamt all their Life, they find them- 
ſelves as little advanced the laſt Day, as 
they were the fir{t, 

| We are not 1n a time to ſtorm againſt 
the Government. He that Rules 1s. no 
leſs above Cenſorious Perſons, by the 
Wiſdom ot his Conduct, than by the 
Majeſty of his Rank. In truth, tis 
a Mistortune for the Peeviſh Courtiers, 
to have no Miniſter in their Proſpe&, 
that might ſerve as a pretence for their 
Cabals. But at laſt, Intrigue is no more 
in faſhion, the Court laughs at thoſe 
that diſcommend it, one gains nothing 
there by atting the diſcontented, ſhe 1s 
repulſed by. the importunity of thoſe, 
who can't be ſatisfied : ſhe is deaf to their 
Complaints, becauſe one's aweary of 
pitying thoſe, who complain eternally. 

In whatſoever place you go, you ought 
to depend upon finding the World com- 
poled of two ſort of Perſons, the one 
mind their Employments, the other con- 
ſult their Pleaſures. 

The firſt fly from the acceſs of the mi- 
{erable, and are afraid of becoming ſo by 
Contagion. To enter into their Com- 
merce, one mult hide his Infirmity, and 
be ſerviceable to them in ſome things : 

Intereit 
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Intereſt alone is an infallible bait/to pro- 


cure their Confidence, Compaſſion is of 
no uſe therein, they are hardened by a 
long experience againſt the Miſeries of 
others, and have- preſerve41 nothing of 
Tenderneſs, but for themſelves. 

Thoſe that give themſelves up entirely 
to their Diverſions, have ſomething more 
of Humanity, and are more familiar; 
Their Miſtreſſes, their Confidents advan- 
tage themſelvs by the follies which em- 
ploy them. Their Souls are more open, 
but their Conduct more uncertain : Paſ- 
ſion always carries them beyond Friend- 
ſhip, they look upon the Duties of 
Life, as an inſupportable burthen. To 


live long with them, you muſt follow 


the courſe of their Pleaſure, confide but 


little in them, and know their Minds as | 


much as you can. 

The greateſt Art conſiſts in knowing 
well theſe two ſorts of Perſons. As long 
as you are engaged in the World, you 
muſt comply with its Maxims, becauſe 
there 1s no fancy more unprofitable, than 


the Wiſdom of theſe, who turn to Re-' 


formers of the Ape. 
"Tis a Perſon that one cannot long re- 
preſent without offending his Friends, and 
rendring 
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endring: himſelf ridiculous : there is no 
Life chaſt enough to afford this privilege; 
when Employments do notallow it.” '---+ 
In the' mean time, the moſt part'of 
theſe Reformers - have their Proſpe&s, 
their Intereſts, their -Cabals : one: may 
well exclaim : againſt them, all that is 
afferted of :them at Court and upon the 
Stage, doth :not move' them ; if they 
find one Paſſage ſtopt, they re-enter at an-- 
other. Proteus had lels variety of ſhapes, 
than theſe : Perſons have of Air and Lan- 
ouage. | Hearken to' their Remonſtran- 
&s, you {hall have them immediately 
tor Maſters 3: Give no attention to them, 
they become your Enemies. The'moſt . 
ſecure way ithen, is to avoid their -Con- 
rerſation', to: have always before our 
Eyes, that .theſe Reformers have 'been” 
Men like us , and are ſtill, for all the 
Figure they make., and: perhaps* more 
than we. | As long as Fortune ſmiled up- 
0 them, they have enjoyed her Favours : 
we they fallen into any -Diſgrace, they 
kek to raiſe themſelves; -and put them- | 
elves forward by a Reputation of Integri- 
ty. They become Perſons of Quality, 
uſt as Wanton Girls become Wiſe; Old 
Age too haſtily advanced, brings Re- 

'F morſe 
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morſe with Wrinkles ; Frauds and Kna- 
very are of no more uſe, Cullies are un- 
deceived, Diſgrace approaches, - one is at 
a : lols how to behave himſelf. The 
World is a Comedy ,. .every Comedian 
plays his part therein: but there is no- 
thing ſo unbecoming as to ſhew himſelf 
when ?tis ended, and to come and 
cenſure thoſe, that remain upon the 
Stage. 

To what purpoſe is it, to hate in ano- 
ther, the Fortune they ſeem to negleQ 
for themſelves? if they would have it be- 
lieved, that they have quitted'it, why do 
they pretend to find fault with others for 
purſuing the ſame ? 

Ther Averſion is tied to thoſe, that 
ſtand for Favours, their envy to thoſe that 
obtain them , and their Animoſity to the 
Perſons that diſtribute them ; And to have 
their eſteem, or their friendſhip, one muſt 
be dead, or at leaſt very miſerable. 

_ I know that a Gentleman is always to 
be pitied in Adverſity, and that a Fop is 
always to be deſpiſed, whatſoever Con- 
dition he: is in, But to hate Favourites 
through the ſole hatred of Favour :; to 
love the miſerable through the ſole Con- 
lideration of their Diſgrace, is a very odd 


an 
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ſort of Condut , incommodious to him- 
ſelf, inſupportable to others, and always 
prejudicial. 

Notwithſtanding, the diverſity of minds 
ſhews all theſe different efQs in the Life 
of Courtiers. 

We have ſaid, there are Perſons enough 
at Court, that break with their Friends 
at the very moment, when ſome diſorder 
happens to them ; who have neither 
Friendſhip, nor Averſion, but whar is 
meaſured by Intereſt. Whoſoever is not 
uſeful to them, never wants Defects ; and 
he that is in a State of {crving them, is en- 
dowed with ali PerfeCtions. 

There are others, who don't content 
themſelves with deſerting the unfortunate, 
they inſult over them even in the mis- 
fortune : the more humility they ſhew in 
flattering Favourites, the more fierce they 
are 1n affronting thoſe, that are fallen into 
ſome Diſgrace. | 
To ſpeak thetruth, if the moroſeneſs of 
thoſe, who ſtorm againſt Fortune conti- 
nually, 1s extravagant, the Proſtitution of 
thoſe who Sacrifice to her even as far as 
their Friends, 1s infamous, 

There is an exaQt Situation between 
Baſenefs, and Falſe Generoſity*: there is 2 

'F-.2 fruc 
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true Honour that Rules the Condu& of 
Reaſonable Perſons. It is not diſallow 
able for an honeſt Man to have his Am- 
bition and his Intereſt ; but he muſt fol- 
low them by lawful means. He may 
have Art without Subtilty, Dexterity 
without Deceit, and Complaiſance with- 


out Flattery. When he is a Friend of 


the Favourites, he enters agreeably into 
their Pleaſures, and faithfully into their 
Secrets: if they happen to fail, he par- 
takes of their Misfortunes, as well as he did 
of their Favours. 

The fame Spirit that knew how to pleaſe 
them, can give them comfort ; He makes 
their Miſeries leſs troubleſome, as he ren- 
dred their Pleaſures more agreeable ; he 
manages his Service ingeniouſly without 
ſtaining his Fidelity, or injuring his For- 


tune; he ſerves mare conveniently for 


himſelf, and more to the advantage of his 

Friends. REELS 
-  Oftentimes he is leſs diſcouraged, than 
thoſe who {eek their own glory in afliſting 
others, who aim at nothing but to re- 
commend themſelves by Marks of Con- 
ſtancy, and who prefer the noiſe of a good 
Attion before the good of thoſe whom 
they oblige. | 
O 


F 
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Of theſe two ſorts of Perſons, the one 
make an appearance of being at a diſtance 
from the unfortunate to theend of ſerving 
them the better, the others run after them 
to be their Conduct. Whilſt the firſt con- 
ceal themſelves, and only think how to 
relieve the afflicted, the others love no- 
thing ſo much as to exercile a cruel and 
imperious Generoſity, and to inſult over 
thoſe, that ſtand in need of their Credit. 

T havegone too far in this Diſcourſe. I 
g0 to conclude by the Opinion one ſhould 
have of Favourites. 

Methinks their greatneſs ought not to 
dazle our Eyes ; in our Souls we may 
judge of them, as the reſt of Men ; 
eſteem them, or undervalue them es 
ding to their merit, to reſpe& them or de- 
ſpiſe them according to the good or ill they 
do to us : never to be wanting in the ac- 
knowledgement that's due to them,to con- 
ceal carefully the diſpleaſures they give us: 
and when Honour or Intereſt would carry 
us to Revenge, to reſpeCt the Inclination 
of the Maſter inthe Perſon of the Enemy. 
Not to confound the publick good with 
our own, and never to make a Ciyil War 
of a particular Quarrel. 
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To deſpiſe them, - to hate theni, theſe 
are free Motions {o long as they are kept 
ſecret : as thele Motions are in us, they 
depend upon us alone ; but when they 


carry us to things wherein the State is in- 
volved, we owe to that an account of our 


ASions, and the Juſtice of the State hath 


its Rights upon ſuch Criminal Under- 
takings. 


am 


Gr—— 


Man, that i defirous of know- 
ing all things, s ignorant of 
himſelf. 


LR... 


OU are become more unſociable 
than you were, your Meditations 
have taken away your Pleaſant Humour ; 
Study 'has ſomething of dullneſs in it, 
which ſpoils the good Grace, which one 
ſhould have in *Converſation. You ſay 
that thoſe. Agreements, which proceed 
from the eaſineſs of rhe Genius, ſcarce af- 
fect you any more ; but withal, take-care 
that you loſe not with your Friends, what 
you think to gain with your ſelf. 
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I know very well that your Employ- 
ment 1s ſerious and important ; you defire 
to be ſatisfied from whence you come, 
what you are, and what you ſhall be elfe- 
where,. when you exiſt no more here. 
*T'is a deſign that appears very reaſonable, 
it 15 even neceflary ; but you ought to ap- 
ply your ſelf to it with more Moderation, 
and by a bffter Motive than you do. Our 
{mall Improvement cauſes your Compaſh- 
on, whilſt you are employed in an Afﬀair, 
which, according to your ſenſe, ought to 
be our continual buſineſs. | 
But tell me, I entreat you, .can ,you 
imagine that thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe 
Works you read with fo much Applicati- 
on, have found what you enquire after ? 
They have ſearcht it as you do, Sir, but 
they have ſearchr it in vain. FIAT 
Don't ſuppoſe that the Ingenuous Per- 
ſons of the paſt Ages lived at Random ; 
your Curioſity has been of all Apes ; the 
moſt ſtupid Men at this time have en- 
nired with the ſame Defire as you have ; 
the moſt Paſſionate return ſometimes to 
theſe Thoughts, the Libertines themſelves 
cart be prevented from waking Io ne Re- 
fleQions therein ; no Man is inſenfible of 
af Intereſt fo 'general, and of fo much 
FE: 4 Con- 
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Conſequence; .cvery. one meditates there- 
on, but with little advantage : Inſo- 


much that after haying dreamer to no pur- 


poſe, one finds that it is Wiſdom to dream 
no lp3ger, and to ſubmit to the Orders of 
Providence. | : 

The Author of Nature was not pleaſed 
to let us be perfeAly acquainted, with our 


ſelves ; and amonglt deſires tee curious of 
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Perſpeives, which Invention becomes 
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more perfeCt every Day, they diſcover new 
Planets, and determine the different Mo» 
tions thereof. In a word, they remark 
Spots in the Sun, and Irregularitics 1nN 
what Ged hath made moſt Regular in the 
World, 

Although theſe things are much beyond 

us,' they are not beyond our Spirit ; but 
our Spirit is above it ſelf, and after it has 
comprehended the whole Univerſe, it can- 
not comprehend it ſelf, but in adoring 
him that hath made it ;- and as ſoon as it 
Would know it felt, it intrenches upon 
the Rights of its Creator. 
_+T have an Opinion, that you will not 
approve of. I believe it notwithſtanding 
to be true enough : It is, That no Perſon 
has ever well apprehended, by the ſole 
Lights of Humane Reaſon, whether the 
Soul be Immortal, or ſubject to Carey 
tion. 

It is our Intereſt to believe its Immor: 
tality, but it is not eaſie to conceive it : 

my Intention 1s not to go far into a regu- 
lar. Diſpute ; it were neceſſary to be of 
another Humour than 1 am, and to be 
better prepared. Let us leave M. ... and 
M., to make whole Volumes by their 
Frivolous Reaſonings upon the —_—_— 
ity 
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lity of the Soul. The Examples of thoſe, 
whoſe precepts you ſtutly, are to me in- 
ſtead of Proofs, and perlwade me more 
than all the Arguments of our DoQors. 
*T'is not to be diſputed, but that.Socra- 
tes believed the Soul Immortal ; we ſee it 
in what :remains of the Hiſtory of his 


Life ; and even the Thoughts which Plato 


attributes to him, ſeem to confirm it. If 


ſo be you are curious, notwithſtanding | 


you Wull ſee that Socrates is a Jeſting Per- 
ton that diverts himſelf with all things, 
and makes uſe of reaſoning to ſhew that 


one cannot even know, what Reaſon 1s. 


He takes every Party you'll have him, 
whether it be to defend or attack. With 
the Evaſions of his Arguments, and the 
Sophiſtry of Logick, he puts probability in 
the place of truth, and dazles his Audi- 
tors in ſuch a manner, by the various 
colours he gives to things, that he reduces 
them to the being no longer . able to 
diſtinguiſh the Shadow from the Body : 
but in ſpite of his nice Ralleries, and all 
his Subterfuges, he perplexes himſelf very 
often in the Concluſions he infers, and is 
{o much diſſatisfied with himſelf, that he 
tears off his very Hair and Eye-lids: for 
Vexation, becauſe he could not find "_ 
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he ſought after. Tf you urge him to ſpeak 
ſincerely, he will tell you, "That the God, 
who hath named him the Wiſett of Men, 
gives him an Encomium that doth not be- 
long to him, unleſs he deſerves the name 
of the Wiſeſt, that confeſſes he knows no- 
thing ; and that 'tis impoſſible to know 
any thing. 

He will tell you, 'That the Demon, who 
inſpires him, 1s not enough informed of 
the news of the other World, to decide 
the Queſtion of the Immortality of the 
Soul. He diſputes of it before his Judges, 
like a Perſon that deſires it, and handles 
Annihilation as a Philoſopher that fears it 
-not. 

After having endeavoured to perſwade 
his Friends in the Priſon, *tis plainly 
{een that he could not aflure himſelf there- 
of. He ends his Diſcourſe with Doubts, 
and all his Arguments tend to avert from 
his Mind the Image of Death. 

From whence, do you think, proceed 
the Contradictions which appear upon 
that SubjeR, in the Writings of Ariſtople 
and Sexeca ? | 

As for Ariſtotle, 1 have no defignto cry 
down his DoQrine, and to uſe him as a 
Poiſoner. I believe, as well as you, that 

it 
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it is a Calumny, and that the Roman 
Emperor, whom you ſpeak of, was fooliſh 
enough 1n cauſing the Books of this Phi- 
loſopher to be burat, to revenge Alexarder 
above "Three Hundred Years after his 
Death. But amongſt us, one is not 
cautious of ſaying that he is a Sophilſter, 
that ſeldom {peaks like an honeſt Man : 
He Bites and Flings ; he is Ungrateful to 
his Maſter, and Captious with his Diſci- 
ples. Heis a Dreamer, that fences with 


his own Shadow, and 'makes Monſters . 
for himſelf to engage with. It may be | 


he is accuſed with Reaſon, that when he 
explains his idle fancies, he doth like the 
Fiſh, that diſturbs the Water for fear of 


being taken : he intangles himſelf in Ar- 


oguments, which he cannot unravel. He 
plays the” Myſterious to hide his Doubts. 
Ina word, he ſpeaks like. the Oracles to 
puzzle the World, and is puzzled himſelf 
with his own Arguments. I fay nothing 
here, but what others have ſaid before 


me. How many Fortunes do you think |: 


his Writings have run through to come to 
us ? If you appeal to his beſt Friends, the 
greateſt part of the Works, that are at- 
tributed to him, 1s not his own: but 
allowing all that has been faid © of him 

nor 
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not to be true, you muſt not believe, that 
at thoſe Privileged Hours when Ar:/totle 
permitted none to come |to him, but 
ſome particular Perſons, he taught the 
ſame things he delivered in publick. His 
Morning "Thoughts did not reſemble 
thoſe of the Evening. So ſoon as the 
Gates of the Lyceum were ſhut, and-that 
he thought himſelf at Liberty, he ſpoke 
agother Language. *Tis there he acknow- 
ledged much more clearly, than he doth 
in his Treatiſe of the Soul, that nothing 
is more impenetrable than its Nature, 
its Original, and its Duration. Thus, 
when Alexander was angry that he had 
publiſhed ſome Works, that he had com- 
poſed for him alone : Don't afMiict your 
{elf, anſwered this cunning Tutor ; 1 have 
taken good order to prevent their being 
comprehended ; they are not made to in- 
ſtruct the preſent Age , but to exerciſe 
Poſterity. 
. As for wha relates to Sexeca, you will 
apree that. he is a Braggadocio, that 
ſhakes for fear at the proſpeQ.of Death ; 
that he colleQs all his forces to aſſure his ' 
Countenance, in the cutting of his Veins ; 
and that he ſpeaks as a Man, who is not 
altogether perſwaded of what he ſays. 

Some- 
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Sometimes theſe Philoſophers tell us 
wonders of the Reſidence of the Gods, 
and the Ultimate Bliſs ': ſometimes they 
know not where to harbour them, and 
ſay, Thatall things annihilate in Death, as 
far as Death it ſelf. Now they promiſc 
themſelves Immortality , and promiſe it 
to others. Now they turn it 1nto Ridicule, 
This 1s ſo true, that Ariffotle is expell'd 
Athens tor an Atheiſt, and Sexeca laughs 
ata Divinity in the Deifying of Claudize. 

From whence, do you think, proceeds 
this Diverſity 1n their Opinions ? It 1s, 
that they are troubled with different Idea's 
of preſent Death; and future Life ; their 
Soul uncertain upon the knowledge ' of 


it {elf, eftabliſheth or overthrows its Opi- | 


nions, according as it is ſeduced by the dif- 
ferent . appearances of truth. If you 
hearken to theſe Talkers, they'll do their 
utmoſt to make you believe them. Affure 
your ſelf, Sir, that the moſt reſolute a- 
mongſt them are no more than Quacks, 
that ſwallow down the Poiſon with a bet- 
ter Grace than others, to the end of {el. 

ling off their Drugs with more applauſe. 
Epicurus makes an open Proteffion of 
putting the Sovereign good in the Senſes, 
and teaches that all things x 
'tnem - 
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them : notwithſtanding, doth he not ſeem 
in dying to contradiQ the Maxims, which 
he made Profeſſion of during his Life ? 
He makes his Will with all the Cautions 
of a Man , that's concerned at what 
will happen after him. Poſterity has 
an influence upon him, his Memory be- 
comes dear to him, he cannot wean him- 
ſelf from the Delights of his Garden, he 
flatters himſelf with the Reputation of 
his Writings, and recommends them to 
his Diſciple Hermachus, His Mind, which 
was {0 far engaged in the Opinion of An- 
nihilation, 1s affected with ſome tender- 
neſs for himſelf, and lays up Honours and 
Pleaſures in another State, beſides that he 
o0es to leave. | 
Solomon, who was the greateſt of all 
Kings, and the wiſeſt of all Men, ſeems 
to- furniſh the Impious wherewith to fu- 
ſtain their Errors, at a time when he ad- 
vifes the good Mean to remain firm in the 
love of truth. 
| When he makes the'Libertines ſpeak 1n' 
Ecckfraftes, is it not plain that he appro- 
priates to Wiſdom alone the knowledge of 
our. ſelves ? He forms all the Doubts, 
wherein for the moſt part Humane Rea- 
ſon is perplexed ; he makes a downright 
Deſcripti- 
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Deſcription of his Irreſolution, his Des 
ſires, his Diſtaſtes, his Knowledge, his Ig- 
norance ; and at length concludes that Eter- 


* nal Wiſdom alonecan diſentangle this La- 


byrinch ; that we mnlſt adore the Profun- 
dity of its Myſteries, and that the filence 
of a Wiſe Man, is of more value than the 
Arguments of a Philoſopher. 

If any one ought to have been exempt 
from Error, Doubt, Inconſtancy, it was 
Solomon : Notwithſtanding we lee in the 
inequality of his Conduct, that he was 
weary of his Wiſdom , that he was 
weary of his Folly, and that his Vertues 
and his . Vices turn by turn gave him 
new Diſguſts. Sometimes he enjoy'd his 
Life, as if all things went at random; 
ſometimes he brought back all things: to 
Providence, and never ſpoke with a firm 
tone, but when Eternal Wiſdom made 
nan: In 

Let the Philoſophers, let the Learned 
ſtudy, they will oftentimes find an Alte- 
ration, and now and then an abſolute con-- 
trariety in their Judgments. Unleſs'Faith 
ſubjeQs our Reaſon, we-paſs our Lives 1a 
Belief .and Unbeliet; in endeavouring to 
perſwade' our ſelves, and unable to con- 
Vince us: the aCtivity of our Spirit gives 

- Us 
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us Motion enough, but its Lights are too 
dim to conduct us. 

The one amorous of themſelves help 
their Imagination to flatter them- 
ſelves, they think to have found what 
they ſeek for, they triumph ſome time 
in vg Error, but are undeceived in the 
end. 

The others are vexed at their Ignorance, 
every thing ſtops them, nothing fatisfies 
them; they debate upon all Queſtions 
that are put to them : more unhappy 
1n this than the former, in as much as 
they have not the Wit to deceive them- 
ſelves. 

This 1s 1t, Sir, in my Judgment, where 
in conſiſts the pureſt Wiſdom ; provided 
that one is always deceived, provided that 
one is puzzled with every thing thar's dif- 
ficult, and that one thinks of the future 
only to reap the more advantage of the 
preſent, provided at length that one has 
reduced his Reaſon to diſpute no more 
upon things that God was not pleaſed 
to _ to reaſoning, 1s all that one can 
delire. | 

I not only believe with Solomon, that 
the ſilence of a Wiſe Man, in this caſe,” is 
of more account, than the Diſcourſe of a 

U Philo- 
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Philoſopher, but IT eſteem the Faith of a' 
ſtupid Peaſant, more than all the Leſſons 
of | Socrates. 

I know very well, that Examples might 
be brought, which ſeem contrary to what 
I fay. There are Pagans perſwaded of 
the other Opinion ; and affeted to their 
own Sentiments. A Diſcourſe upon the 
Immortality of the Soul , hath pulh'd 
on ſome even to brave the horrors f 
Death, the better to enjoy thoſe Pleaſures 
of Life, which were promiſed to them. 

Bur not to diſpleaſe the Partiſans of the 
Vertue of the Pagans, I believe, with 
{ome great Saints, that Vain-glory made 
more. than half of thoſe Heroick Actions, 
which cauſe our Admiration. When one 
comes to theſe terms,'tis no more reaſon that 
conducts us, tisPafſion that draws us along; 
"tis no more the Diſcourſe that has an 
effect upon us, 'tis a deſire to be better, 'tis 
a vanity to die with courage, which we 
love more than Life it ſelf ; *tis a weart 
neſs of preſent Misfortunes, *tis a hope 
of tuture Rewards, a blind Love of Glo 
ry; ina word, a Diltemper, a Fury that 
doth violence | to -natural Tnftin&, and 
Ftanſports us beyond-our {clyes. 
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But a peaceable Mind, that examines 
in cold Blood this terrible Alteration, 
1s not at all diſturbed by the reading of 
Plato, or Sexeca. They may preach up, 
That Death 1s not an evil ; it Grace doth 
not come to irs relief, they don't deter- 
mine it to us. It belongs oaly to the So- 
veretgn Maſter of Reaſon, to make Mar- 
tyrs, to inſpire a courageous Contempt for 
falle advantages, and to perſwade upon 
This word that he prepares real ones for 
us. 
I repeat it the laſt time, Sir ; ſtudy as 
much as you pleaſe to know your ſelf, con- 
{ult all your Books, conſume your fineſt 
days if refleting upon the Immortality of 
the Soul, you will find that it belongs 
only to Religion to decide it. As for me, 
[ confeſs to you, That without that, 
the thoughts of Eternity would never 


ooo up the moſt uſeleſs Moments of -my 
\ Lite, | 
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CONVERSATION. | 


Onverſation 1s an advantage peculiar 

to Man, as well as Reaſon. It is 

the Bond of Society, by it is entertained 

the Commerce of a Civil Life ; the Minds 

communicate their Thoughts, the Hearts 

expreſs their Motions, and Friendſhips are 
contraCted and kept up by the ſame. 

The Converſation of two Friends ren- 
ders their Happineſs and their Misfortunes 
common ; it augments their Pleaſures, 
and decreaſes their Aflitions. Nothing 


alleviates Grief ſo much, as the liberty of 


| Complaining ; nothing makes one more 
ſenſible of Joy, than the Delight of ex- 
preſſing it. Ina word, Manis ſofar born 
to be ſociable, thar this Quality is no leſs 
eſſential to him, than Reaſon. 


To 
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To fly from Company, is to aQ againſt 
the Intention of Nature ; to live always 
in Solitude, one muſt be ſomething more 
than Man, or leſs than Brute : There is 
a ſort of Communication amongſt them. 
Many Philoſophers have affirmed that 
Beaſts have a particular Language, and 
ſeveral Experiments have given occaſion to 
believe it. 

However it 1s very true, that there are 
no Beaſts upon Earth ſo wild, as ſome 
certain Men that make a Prafgfſion of 
Contempt and Averſion for all Mankind : 
lIcke that extravagant Citizen of Athens, 
who ſpoke to no one to any other intent, 
than to adviſe him to hang himſelf, and 
took care to make his Epitaph fo, - as to 
curſe Men after his Death, 

One muſt have a Mind blemifh'd with 
| Melancholy, to lead a Savage Life, and 
always in obſcuricy. I don't pretend to 
blame thoſe, whoſe Silence and Retire- 
ment our Religion has Conſecrated ; on 
the contrary, I admire them. The Prin- 
ciple, which has diſpoſed them to chule a 
Life ſo repugnant to Nature, obliges us to 
have themin Veneration. As there is no- 
thing more extraordinary, than the Vertue 
of a true Solitary Perſon, fo there is no- 

U 3 thing 
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thing more inimitable, and which better \ 


deſerves our Commendations. 
| But it 1s certain, that amongſt thoſe, 
whom a real Vocation, or a Fancy that 
one ſometimes takes to it, have caſt into 
a diſhke of the World, [there is found but 
very few that perſevere in their Condi- 
tion to the end, with the ſame zeal, 
The State of a Solitary Perſon, is a violent 
State for Man. Natural Inltin&, which 
makes him love Socicty, makes it ſelf at 
length ” Maſter, and cauſes to him from 
time tFtime ſome concern for havin 
forſaken it. After a!l, to be concealed al 
ones Lite, 1s that living ? What diſtin- 
tion 1s there between Death and Retire- 
ment, between Solitude and the Grave ? 
To live then as Man, *tis neceſſary to 
converſe with Men ; 'tis fit Converſstion 
ſhould be the moſt agreeable Pleaſure of 
Life ; but tis alſo fit, that it ſhould be 
confined. One ought ro enjoy it with 
Choice,and moderate the uſe of it with Dil- 
cretion. There 1s nothing more advan- 
tageous, and nothing more dangerous: 
as a too long Retirement weakens the 
Mind, ſo too frequent Company con- 
{ſumes 1t. It 1s good ſometimes to recol- 
lect himſelf ; it 1s even neceſſary to render 


an 
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F an exact account of his Words, of his 
' Thoughts to himſelf, and of the progreſs 
he -hath made in wiſdom. To reap the 
fruits of his reading, and the entertain- 
ments he hath had ,- to improve by what 
he has ſeen, he muſt have Silence, Re- 
poſe, and Meditation. 

There mult be a time for Study, and 
alſo for Aﬀairs, that are tied to our Pro- 
feſſion. Converſation cannot take up our 
whole Life; theſe two other Duties de- 
ſerve to be preferred before, it. Igno- 
rance is always diſgraceful to 2 Gentle- 
man ; is Condition doth not excuſe him, 
and the World doth not: inſtruct: him -e- 
nough. When one knows how to make 
an equal mixture of all theſe things, he 
muſt diftinguiſh himſelf extreamly from 
thoſe that apply themlclves to: but one 
of them. 

Study 1s the moſt {olid Nouriſhmemt:of 
the Mind ; 'tis the” Spring of its' moſt 
Noble Qualities : 'tis Study that augments 
the Faculties of Nature ; but *tis Conver- 
ſation that lets them on Work, and refines 
them. It 15 the great Book of the World, 
that teaches the Good Uſe of other Books, 
and can make of a Learned Man, a _com- 
pleat Gentleman. 
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In a word, Study makes a greater dif- | 


ference between a Scholar and an Ignorant 
Man, than there 1s between 'an ignorant 
Man and a Brute : but the Air of the 
| World yet makes a greater diitinQion be- 
tween a Polite and a learned: Perſon. 
Knowledge begins the Gentleman, and the 
Correſpondence of the World compleats 
him. 

Tt has been obſerved notwithſtanding, 
That extraordinary Genius's have paſſed 
of a {udden from the Meditation of the 
Cloſet to the moſt difficult Charges : but 
theſe Men can't be brought for Examples. 
When a' Man, intoxicated with | reading, 
makes his firſt ſtep in the World, 'tis uſual- 
ly a falſe one. 'If he adviſes himſelf by 
his Books alone, he runs the hazard of 
being always but an ungenteel Man. 
Immoderate. Study engenders a groſsnels 
in the Mind, and injures his Sentiments ; 
the Converſation of our Friends muſt 
afſiſt and refine him. 

To meet with a faithful, odlaiandice, 
diſcreet Friend, is to be happy : faithful, 
to conceal nothing from us ; underſtand- 
ing, to remark our faults ; " and diſcreet, 
co reprehend us for them. Bur to be en- 
abled to believe his Caunſels, is the Pet- 


feftion 
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fection of Happineſs : it happens often- 
times, that we take a pride in following 
our own Conceits ; like thoſe Travellers, 
that loſe their way for want of taking a 
Guide, or enquiring for the Road. 


It is true, that a Man who is ſenſible 
of his force, and knows the advantages of 
his Mind, that a Man (1 ſay) who 
aſpires to Glory, and will raiſe his Repu- 
tation, ought to dread, as a Rock, tobe 
ſuſpeCted of being governed. 

Dependance is inſupportable to a Man 
\_ of Courage, eſpecially that of the Mind. 
When one would exerciſe alort of Tyran- 
ny upon the freeſt part of the Soul, it is 
difficult not to reyolt againſt Reaſon, 
through Malice againſt him that argues. 

There is need of as much Diſcretion to 

give advice, as Compliance to follow it : 
nothing is ſo dreadful as a Friend, that 
takes the advantage of his own Experi- 
ence , that propoſes all his Counſels as 
Laws, and with the Air of a Maſter, that 
takes from us the Privilege of examining 
what he ſays, and would force the Mind 
by Authority, rather than win it by 
Diſcourſe. ' He never fails to giye _ 
c 
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ſelf for an Example: He -applys to all 


purpoſes the, Obſervations of the old Courr. 
He brings his own adventures for Proots, 


he has cen all that he advances, every | 


thing that he ſays 1s extravagant, and the 
fear of not ſaying enough to perſwade, 
makes him always lay too much to be be- 
Leved. | 

Yet, a great weakneſs in receiving ad- 
vice is not leſs blameable, than a great 
roughneſs 1n giving it, 1t 15 our Intereſt 
to ſurmount the one, and to ſweeten;the 
other. Sometimes...we ſhould afliſt -the 
liberty of him that informs us, by accept- 
ing his Counſlels with eaſineſs, 

A good Advice loſeth its force in the 
Mouth of a Friend, that's too Com- 
plaifant ; when he expreſſes himſelf with 
ſtrength, he ſtirs up our Hearts the more, 
he 1ncites our attention the better ; whole- 
ſome Remedies ſeldom have an agreeable 
Taſte, and the beſt humoured Phy licians 
are not always the moſt afliſtant. 

We ought to look upon our ſelves as 1n- 
firm, ſo long as we have need of Advice. 
Alas ! who ba no need of- its It the Ad- 
vice is good, why ſhould we reject it, be- 
caule it-1s not delivered with a good Grace! 
We ought to. conſider, whether it may i 
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of any advantage to us, before we caſt 
it aſide : 1t 1s not proper to reject even all 
the evil Counſels, for fear of diſheartning 
choſe, that are capable of adminiſtring 
good ones to us. 

_ Atthe worſt, when we ſhall reap from 
them no other Fruit, than to learn how 
| toovercome our nicety, and to take from 
our ſelves what's diſpleaſing to us in an- 
' Other, is it not ſufficent to oblige us to 
| giveearto them, and to acknowledge our 
 thankfulneſs ? | 

An ill Example may ſerve to make us 
avoid evil, as a good one to ECXClte us to 
that which 1s good - let us reap the ad- 
vantage -of it from whatſoever part it 
comes, of whatſoever Faſhion "tis given 
to Us. 

*Tis our bukineſs to diſtinguiſh Gold 
from Earth, we find it ſeldom pure, but 
"tis ne'er the leſs Gold : *tis the fault of the 
Workman, not the Metal. | 

One meets ſometimes with Men of an 
exquiſite Senſe, that have not the gitt of 
explaining themſelves. One ought to di{- 
pence with the defect of their Expreſſion, 
and take the beneht of their Good Senſe, 
Others have an eaſineſs of Speech, and on- 
ly infilt upon the outlide of things. Let us 

imitat 
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imitate what's good in their Language,and 


jerce further into the Truth. 

There are {till others, that have labour- 
ed all their Life to render themſelves inge- 
nious, and could not make themſelves a+ 
greeable : we eſteem their knowledge, but 
their way 1s of little account with us: we 
ſhould be glad of improving our ſelves by 
their learning, but will not endure their 
il humours. Ss 

A little diſtaſt hinders us from reaping 
all the advantage, that one might, from 
their Converſation ; we prefer the Dil- 
courſe of an ignorant Flatterer before the 
Converſation of a learned Man, when he 
is moroſe and ſevere. 'The Authority, 
which he takes over us, 1s indeed trouble- 
fome ; but 1s 1t not a privilege acquired 
by Age ? If he lets us partake of what he 
knows, 1s it too much to acknowledge him, 
to havea ſeeming Submiſſion to his Senti- 
ments ? | 
Yer TI would not have this Submiſſion 
blind, it is juſt to reſerve to our ſelves the 
liberty of reflecting upon what he fays : 
but we mult anſwer him with a great deal 
of obſervance: we ought not to contradi& 
him, but to inſtruCt our ſelves the better ; 
one ſhould comply with Reaſon, as ſoon 
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25 it appears, and find it agreeable even in 
he Mouth of a Pedant. 

Notwuhſtanding, we are not to receive 
his DoQtrine, as intallible z we are not to 
eſtabliſh an Opinion upon that of ano- 
ther; for *tis in the Faith alone ons 
ought to ſwear upon the words . of a 
Maſter. 

To know things Judiciouſly, we ought 
always to be upon our guard againſt the 
Reputation of him that fpeaks them ; 
the Air of the Face, the manner of Speak- 
ing, the Quality, the Time, the Place, all. 
impoſes. You hear the Court exclaim 
againlt all the words of ....... be- 
cauſe he ſometimes delivers thoſe that are 
good. Admiration is the Mark of a little 
Spirit, andthe great admirersare for the 
moſt part very filly Feople, They want 
to be informed, when 'tis proper to laugh ; 
the Pit, that has no other aſſiſtance, than 
that of Nature, judges better of the Play, 
than thoſe who peſter the Stage. 

The greateſt Secret then to ſucceed iti 
Converſation, is, to admire little, to hear 
much, always to diſtruſt our own Reaſon, 
and ſometimes that of our Friends ; never 
to pretend to ingenuity, to make that of 
others appear as much as one can, to 

hearken 
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| hearken to what is {aid, and to anſwer to 
the purpoſe. In a word, to practiſe the 
_ precept of the Excellent Horace, 


Ut jam nunc aicat, jam nunc debentia dici. 


_ Ce OCEAny 
Up ———_—— 


A Diſcourſe upon the Word 
V AST, to the Gentlemen 
of the Academy. 


Frer having condemned my ſelf upon 

the Word Laſt, I was perſwaded 
that one ought to be contented with my 
Recantation : But ſince the Gentlemen of 
the Academy have thought fit to add their 
Cenlure to mine, I declare that my dil 
owning was not ſincere ; 'twas a pure 
effect of Compliance, and a voluntary 


Submiſſion of my Thoughts to thoſe of 


Madam Mazariz. 
Now I take up my Defence againſt 


them, which I had quitted upon her ac- | 


count, which every Gentleman might 
take a pride 1n having loſt. One may 
diſpute 


to" the Gentlemen of the Academy. $03 
diſpute with the Gentlemen of the Aca- 
demy the privilege of regulating our 
Language, as they pleaſe. It doth not 


depend upon Authors: to aboliſh old 
Terms becauſe they dMflike them, and 


to introduce new ones according to 


their Fancy ; all that may be done for 
them, 1s to render them Maſters of Uſe, 
when that Uſe is not contrary to Judg- 
ment and Reaſon. 

There have been Authors that have re- 
fined Languages, there have been alſo thoſe 
that have corrupted them, and one muſt 
have recourle to a good Senſe to decide 
the matter. 

Never had Rome ſuch noble Genius's, as 
at the latter end of the Republick : 'The 
Treaſon 1s, That there was yet liberty e- 
nough amonglt the Romans to give force 
to their Spirits ; and Luxury enough to 
give them negligence and agreeablenels. 

At this time, when the beauty of the Lan- 
guage was 1nthe higheſt degree; this time, 
when there was at Rome ſuch great Geni- 
us's, as Ceſar, Saluſt, Cicero, Hortenſius, 


Brutus, Aſinins Pollio, Curio, Catullus, 


Atticus, and many others, whom 'twould 
be of no importance to alledge ; it was 


juit-to ſubmit to their Opinions, and ro: 


receive 


receive their Decifions with Compliance : 
but when the Language came to be cor- 


rupted under the Emperours, when .Ls- |. 


ca Came to be preferred to Virgil, and 


Seneca to. Cicero, was any one obliged to 
ſubjeQ the liberty of his Judgment to the 


Authority of thoſe that made the Men of 


Parts? And Petronius is not he commend- | 


ed by all judicious Perſons, for having 
turned into Ridicule the Eloquence of 
his Time, for having known the falſe 
Judgment of his Age, and given to C;- 
 cero, Virgil, and Horace, all the Praiſes that 
they deſerved ? 


Tertiis, Cicero, Virgilins, 
Horatii curioſa felicitas. 


\. Let vusproceed from our Lat: Authors 
to our French. When Nerveze made his 
falſe Eloquence to be admired, would not 
the Court have been under an Oblga- 


tion to any perſon of good Senſe, that had 


_ undeceived it * When Corffeteau was ſeen 
to charm all the World with his Meta- 
phors, and that the chief fails of his 
Eloquence paſſed for wonderful : When 
the Florid Language of...... which had 


neither force nor ſolidity, affeQted all the | 


falſe 
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falſe Polite, and pretended Curious ; When 
the affeQtation of Bal/ac, that undermined 
the natural Beauty of his Thoughts, paſſed 
for a Majeſtick, Noble Style ; ſhould not 
one have rendred an important Service to 
the Publick, by withftanding the Autho- 
rity that theſe Gentlemen uſurped, and by 
preventing the ill Opinions that cach of 
them hath differently eſtabliſhed © 1n his 
own Time ? | 

I confels, That one has not the fame 
privilege againſt the Gentlemen of the 
Academy. FYanugelas, Ablantour, Patru, 
have put our Language 1n its Perfection, 


and I make no Queſtion bur that our + 


preſent Authors will keep it up in the ſame 
Condition wherein they have lefr it. But 
if one day a falle Idea of Politeneſs 
ſhould make our Diſcourſe feeble and 
languiſhing, if by too' great a love for 
making Hiſtories, and writing News, one 
ſhould ſtudy for an affeQed eaſineſs, 
which can be nothing elſe but a falſe Na- 
ture, if ſo be a too great Application 
to purity ſhould at length produce ſome- 


thing of dryneſs : if topurſue always the 


Method of Thought, one ſhould take 
from our Language the fine turn it bears, 
and depriving ir of all Ornament, one 


X {hould 


_ - 
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{hould make it barbarous, with an intent 


to render 1t natural : would not it be rea-J 


ſonable then to oppoſe Corrupters, that 


would ſubvert the good and true Style, 


to form one as little proper to expreſs 


ſtrong Imaginations,as curious Thoughts! | 


What have I to do to recall what's paſt, 
or to foreſce the future ? I acknowledge 
the Juriſdiction of ' the Academy, and 
would have it decide, whether Yaſt be 


in uſe, or no. I will ſubmit to their Judg- | 


m-nt. But to know the force and pro- 
priety of the term, to be ſatisfied whether 
tis an, Imputation, or an Honour, they 


will permit me to refer my felt to Reaſon, 


This {mall Diſcourſe will ſhew,. if I have 
the Notion of it. 

I maintained, That in the Mind this 
term aſt was taken in a 00d or evilSence, 
according to the things which are added to 
it ; that a Vaſt Mind, -Admirable, Pier- 
cing, mark'd a wonderful Capacity ; and 
that on the other fide, a Genus Vaſt and 
Immoderate, was a Genius that loft it {elf 
in rambling Thoughts, in fine but vain 
Idea's, in deligns too great, and little pro- 
portioned to the means that might make us 
{ucceed. 


« 


My | 
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My Opinion appears to nie to be mode- 
rate enough. I am diſpos'd to deny that 
Vaſt can ever, be a Commendation, and 
that nothing is capable of making this qua- 


lity true. Great is a Perfection in Minds. 


Vaſt always a Reproach. A juſt and re- 
gulated extent makes the Great ; an im- 
moderate Grandeur makes the 'Yaſt. 
Vaſtitas, an exceſlive greatneſs. The 
Vaſt and the Terrible have a great reſem- 
blance. x 
Vaſt Things don't ſuit with thoſe, that 
make upon us an agreeable Impreflion, 
Vaſta ſolitudo, 1s not one of thoſe Solitudes, 
which affords a delicious Repoſe, which 
charms the Pains of Lovers, and enchants 


the Misfortunes of the Miſerable; ?tis a - 


barbarous Solitude, where we are aſto- 
niſhed. at: being alone, 'where we regret 
the loſs of Company; where the 'remem- 
brance of: loſt Pleaſures afflits us, and the 
denſe of preſent Misfortunes torments us; 
Your Vaſt Houſe is ſomewhat formidable 
to the ſight. - Vaſt Appartments. never 
gave any Perſon a defire of continuing 
there : Vaſt Gardens \cannot have. that 
agreement which proceeds from: Art;or 
the Graces which Nature might. afford; 
Vaſt Foreſts put us in a Fright. The 
I X -'2 pro- 
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proſpect is diſperſed, and loſes it {elf in 
oo king over Vaſt Plains. Rivers of a 
reaſonable greatneſs make us behold 
agreeable Banks, and ſuggeſt to us inſen- 
ſibly the pleafantneſs of their peaceable 
Current. Rivers too large, Overflowings, 
Inundations diſpleaſe us by reaſon of their 
violent Motions, and our Eyes cannot en- 
dure their vaſt extent. 

Savage Countries that are untilled, 
Countries ruinated by the Deſolation of 
War, Lands forſaken and abandoned, have 
ſomething of vaſtzeſs which produceth 
in- us as jt were a ſecret Sentiment of 
Horror. | 


ry Vaſtns, quaſe waſtatus waſte. 


.?Tis almoſt the ſame thing with ſpoiled, 
and ruined. Let us repair from Solitudes, 
Foreſts, Plains, and Rivers, to Living 
Creatures and Men. 


Vaſte & immanes Bellue. 


That which the Poets have feigned 


moſt Monſtrous, the Cyc/ops, the Giants 
are named va#. 


Vaſtofque 
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V aftoſque abrupteCyclopos 
Proſpicio 
Vaſta fe mole moventem 
Paſtorem Poliphenum. 


Virg. 


Amongſt Men, thoſe that exceed our 
ordinary Stature, thoſe whom: bigneſs or 
height diſtinguiſhes from others, are called 
by the Latins, Vafta Corpornm, 

Vaſtus has palſs'd as far as Cuſtoms and 
Manners. "NIL 

Cato, who had otherwiſe ſo many go0d 
Qualities, was a Perſon vaſftis moribas, ac- 
cording to the Romans. He had nothinp of 
Elegance in his Diſcourſe, nothing: of 
Grace either in his Perſon, -or his Actions : 
He had a ruſtical and harſh Behaviour in 
all things. The Germazs, at preſent ewi- 
lized and poliſhed in many places, loved 
heretofore that what was in uſe 'with 
them, ſhould have ſomething of va#zv/s. 
Their Habitation, their Attendance, their 
Equipage, their Afemblies, their Feſtt- 
vals, vaſtum aliquid redolebant ; that is 'to 
lay, they were pleaſed with an immode- 
rate greatneſs, wherein there was neither 
Politeneſs, nor Ornament. I haveobſer- 
ved, That the word Ya# hath four or five 

R 2 dif- 
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different Significations in Czcero, all in an 
evil Sence. 

V afta Solitudo, vaftus & agreftis, vail 
& immanis bellua, vaftam & hiantem ora- 
3111/13 

The moſt uſual Signification of vaſtus, 
15, too ſpacious, too extenſive, too great, 
z1mmoderate. 

One wall tell me, That vaft doth not 
ſignihe in French, what varus may ligni- 
fie in Latiz, 1n all the ſences: that are 
given to it. Iconfels it. But why ſhould it 


not keep the moſt natural, as well as grief, ' 


pleaſure,liberty , favour, honour, affliction, 
conſolation, and a Thouſand words of 
this- nature keep theirs ? There is a reaſon 


forwaſt, that is not found in the reſt ; it is. 


that there never. was a French Term rhat 
expreſſes really and truly, what the 
'vaſius of the Latins can expreſs ; and we 
have not made 4t Frexch to encreaſe a 
number of words, which ſigntfie the ſame 
thing ; it is to give our Language what 
it wanted, and what rendred it detective. 
We think with' more force, than we ex- 
preſs our ſelves... There is always a part of 
our Thought that, ſtays behind ; we very 
ſeldom communicate it entirely ; and *tis 
by: this Spirit of Penetration, more than 
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by the Intelligence of words, that we en- 
ter abſolutely 1aro the Conception of Au- 
thors. In the meantime as if we ſhould 
profeſs to underſtand well what others 
think, or to make our own Thoughts 
comprehended , we ſhould weaken the 
Terms that would have the force of CX- 
preſſing them. Bur in ſpite of our ſelves, 
vait will preſerve in Frexch the true ſigni- 
fication it has in Latin, 

One ſays too vaſt, as one ſays too inſo- 
lent, t00 extravagant, t0O coverous, and 
'tis the exceſs of a vicious Quality. One 
doth not ſay vaſt enough, becauſe enough 
marks a Situation, a Confiftence, a Mea- 
ſure juit and reaſonable ; and at the mo- 
ment that a thing is vaſt, there. is an 
excels, there 1stoo much, enough can ne- 
ver be agreeable wirh it. Let us come to 
EXAmine particularly the vaſt Soul, ſince 
'tis the ſubject of the Queſtion. © That 

which we call the Soul, 1s divided into 
Three Faculties, the Judgment, the Me-. 
mory, and the Imagination. 

A Judgment may be commended for 
being Solid , Proiound, Curious 1n dif- 
cerning, juft | in defining - bur in my 
Opinion, \never did 2 Perſon of good fence 
g1ve to'it the Quality of wap. 

RN 4 One 
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One ſays, That a Memory - is happy, 
faithful, fir to receive and preſerve Spe- 
cies : but I never obſerved, that it has 
been named waſt. 

Vaſt may be applied to an Imaginati- 
on, that rambles, that loſes 1t felt, that 
forms to it ſelf Viſions and Chimera's. 

I am not 1gnorant, that {ome have pre- 
tended to praile Ariſtotle, 1n attributing to 
him a vaſ# Genius ; they have believed, 
that this very Quality of vaſt, was a great 
Commendation for Homer. | 

One lays, That Alexander, Pyrrhus, Ca. 
tiline, Ceſar, Charles the Fifth, and Car- 
dinal Richliew , had vaſt Souls ; but if 
we take the pains to examine well all they 
have done , we {hall find that their fine 
Pieces, their brave Exploits ſhould be at- 
tributed to other Qualities of their Minds, 
and that their Errors and Faults ought to 
be imputed to what they had of vaſt, I 
acknowledge it : But it was their Vice, 
and a Vicethat is not pardonable, but in 
Conſideration of their Vertues. It is the 
error of our Judgment to make their 
merit of a thing that cannot be excuſed 
but by Indulgence. If they had not been 
almoſt always Great, thev would not 
have been ſuffered to be ſometimes vaſt; 


But 
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But let us come to the Examination of 
their Works and their AfQtions, let us give : 
to each Quality the Effects that really be- 
long to it, and begin with rhe Works of 
Ariſtotle. His Poetry 1s one of the moſt 
finiſhed ; but to what are owing ſo many 
Judicious Precepts, and ſo many Obſer- 
vations ſo juſt, but to the purity : of his 
Judgment ? one will not ſay, That it was 
to his vaſt Soul. In his Politicks, which 
might guide our preſent Legiſlators, he 
is wiſe, prudent and skilltul in regulating 
the different Conſtitutions of States : He 
was by no means va. No Body ever 
pierced fo far as he into the Heart of Man, 
as one may fee in his Morals, and in his 
Speculation, in the Chapter of the Paſſions. 
But he entred therein as a Philoſopher, 
that knows how. to make profound Re- 
feftions, that had ſtudied much his own 
Motions, and ſtrictly obſerved thoſe of 
others. Don't found the Merit of Yaſt 
upon that, for it had no Share therein. 
Ariſtotle had properly a vaff Genius in 
Natural Philoſophy, and *tis trom thence, 
that proceed all his Errors, by that he is 
loſt in his Principle, in his own Matter, 
in the Heavens, in the Stars, and in the 
reſt of his falle Opinions. 


AS 
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As for Homer, he is admirable as long 
as he is purely Humane, juſt in his Cha- 
raCters, Natural in Paſhons, wonderful 
in knowing and exprefling well, what 
depends upon our Nature, 

When his va## Genius is extended upon 
that of the Gods, - he ſpeaks thereof ſo ex- 
travagantly, that Plato excluded him from 
his Republick, tor a Fool. 

Seneca was to blame for treating Alex- 
ander as a raſh Perſon, that owed his Gran- 
deur to his Fortune. 

Plutarch, ſeems to me to be rational, 
when he attributes the Conquetts of Alex- 
ander to his Vertue, more than to his 
g00d Fortune. 

'In Efﬀect;, conftider Alexander at his 
coming to the Crown, you will find, 
that he had not leſs Conduct, than Cou- 
rage, to eftabliſh himſelf in the Domi- 
nions of his Father. "The Contempt they 
made of the Prince's Youth, carried his 
Subjects to rebell, and his Neighbours to 
be in Motion ; he puniſhed the Seditions, 
and ſubjected the Reſtlels. 

All Things being pacified, he took 
Meaſures to make himſelf-choſen General 
of the Greeks againſt the Perſrans, and theſe 
ann res were ſo well taken, that one 

could 
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could not have expected more juſt ones 
from the molt conſummared Policy ; he 
made the Lieutenants of Darius, and 
Darins himſelf, commit a Thouſand 
Faults, without making one. It the 
Greatneſs of his Courage had not made 
him paſs for a raſh Man by the Dangers 
which he expoſed himſelf to, his Con- 
duct would have left us the Idea of a 
Wiſe and Prudent Man. 

'T deſcribe him to you,Great, and Skillful, 
in every noble Thing he hath done. You 
would have him Yaf#, and 'tis to this 
Vaſt, that's owing all that he undertook 
without Effect. A Deſire of Glory, that 
nothing could limit, caus'd him to make 
a very extravagant War upon the Scy- 
thians. An immoderate Vanity per{wa- 
ded him that he was the Son of Jupreer. 
Vaſt extends as far as his affliction, when 
it carried him to ſacrifice entire Nations 
to the Soul of Hepheſtion. After he had 
deltroyed the Empire of Darzias, and ſub- 
jected Babylon, he could even attempt 
the. Conqueit of the World we are ac- 
quainted with ; but his vaſt Soul framed 
the Deſign of. the Conqueſt of another. 
'As Vaſt, he undertook his Expedition of 
the {zazes, where the Army would aban- 
ces: don 
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don him, and where his Fleet was near 
being loſt; from whence he returned to 
Babylon, melancholy, difturb'd , uncer- 
tain, diſtruſting both Gods and Men ; 
Fine Effects of the vait Soul of Alexaz- 
aer. Few Princes have had one ſo waſt 
as Pyrrhus: His Converſation with Ci 
eas, that Converſation that is known by 
all, is a ſufficient Argument of it. His Va- 


lour, his Experience in War made him | 


win Battels; his vaſ# Mind that etn- 
braced all Things, did not permit him 
to arrive at the end of one; there was 
enterprize upon enterprize ; War upon 
War : No EfteQof it. 

Conquerour in 1:a/y, Conquerour 1n S:- 
c:ly, in Macedo, Conquerour throughout, 
no Part well eſtabliſhed; his Fancy prevaal- 
ing over his Reaſon by new imaginary De- 
ſigns, that hindred him from drawing any 
Advantage from good Succeſles, 

Catiline is {ſpoken of, as a deteſtable 
Perſon; the ſame thing had been ſaid of 
Ceſar, 1ft {0 be he had been as unfortu- 
nate 1n his undertaking, as Catilize was 
in tis. It 1s certain, that Catzi/ize . had 


as great Qualities, as any of the Romazs. 
Birth, good Grace, Courage, Vigour of 
Spirit, Strength of Body, Nobili genere 

Ortiss, 
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rius, magne vi animi & corporis, &Cc: 
Je was Sylla's Lieutenant, as Pompey 
yas; of a Family much more Illuſtrzous, 
han that of the laſt, but of leſs Aucho- 
ity 1n the Party. at 

After the Death of $y/a, he aſpired to 
Employments, that the other knew how 
0 obtain ; and if ſo be nothing was great 
or the Reputation of Pompey, nothing 
was high enough for the Ambition of 
Catiline. | 

What was impoſſible, appeared to him 
but extraordinary, and the extraordinary 
ſzeem'd to him common and eafie, YVaſtus 
animus immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta 
cupiebat. Sree 

And by that you ſee the Relation there 
1s between a vaſt Soul, and immoderate 
things. Good Men condemn his Crime, 
Politicians blame his Undertaking, as ill- 
contrived ; for all thoſe, that had a Mind 
to oppreſs the Commonwealth , ' except 
him, have had for them the Fayour of 
the People, and the Afiſtance of the Le- 
giONS. 

Catilive had neither one, nor tother of 
theſe Supports, his Induſtry and his Cou- 
rage ſerved inſtead of all other things in fo 
great and fo difficult an Aﬀair. He him- 


{elf 
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ſelf made an Army of colle&ed Soldiers, 
that had hardly any Arms, or Subſj- 
ſtence ; and theſe Troops notwithſtand- 
ing fought' with more Obſtinacy, than 
ever Troops did. Each Soldier had the 
Fierceneſs of Catilint in the Battel, Ca- 
tiline the Capacity of a great Captain, 
and the Stoutneſls of the braveſt and moſt 
reſolute Soldier. Never did Man die 
with ſo Noble a Flierceneſs. - 

It's difficult even for the beſt Man, that 
ſhall read this Battel, to be very much 
of the Republick's ſide againſt him : im- 
peſlible not. to forget his Crime, to pity 
his Misfortune. 

He might have ſecurely gotten a great 
Power according to the Laws. 

This ambitious Man ſo vaſt in Projefts, 
aſpired always to Power, 'and at length 
FRA od himſelf to that Fatal Conſpiracy, 
which ruined -him. 

Who was greater,. more dextrous than 
Ceſar? What Addreſs, what Induſtry did 
not he* uſe to ſend back an innumerable 
Multitude of Swzitzers that endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh themſelves amongft the Gauls? 
He had as much need of Prudence as 
Valour to get rid of, and ſend the Ger- 
»wans far from him. He had an admira- 

| ble 
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ble Dexterity 1n managing the Gawls, pre- 
railing over their particular Jealouſies to 
ſubjeft them one by another. Something 
of Vaſt, that mingled in his Spirit with his 
Noble Qualities, made him forſake his 
ordinary Meaſures to undertake the Ex- 
pedition of Ezglazd, a fantaſtical Expedi- 
tion, Vain for his Reputation, and alto- 
gether inconvenient for his Intereſts. 

What Stratagems he made uſe of to raiſe 
the Obſtacles, that oppoſed the Deſign of 
his Dominion. He undermined the Cre- 
dit of all the reputable Men, that. could 
ſupport the Republick, He made Czcero 
be baniſhed by Clodius, who came to lie 
with his Wife, He gave fo much diſtaſte 
to Catullus and Lucullus, that. they left 
Buſineſs.” He repdred the Integrity of 
Cato odious, and the Greatneſs of Pompey 
ſuſpeCted., . He raiſed the People againit 
thoſe, that proteCted Liberty. Behold what 
Ceſar has done againſt the Defenders of 
the State ; ſee what he did to thoſe, that 
aſſiſted him to overwhelm it, His Incli- 
nation for faCtious Perſons diſcovered it 
felf at the Conſpiracy of Catilize ; he was 
a Friend of Catzlize's, and a ſecret accom- 
plice of his Crime, He fought the Friend- 
ſhip of Clod;us, a Man violent and raſh. 

He 
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He contratted one with Craſſus, more 
a rich, than a good Citizen. He made 
. .uſe of Pompey to acquire Credit. And 
when it was debated to give Bounds to 
his Authority, and to prevent the Eſta- 
bli{hmear of his Power, he forgot nothing 
to ruine Pompey. | | 

He placed Anthony in his Intereſts, he 
gained: Curio and Dolabella, He fixed to 
himſelf H:rtins, Oppins, Balbus, and all 
the diſaffected Perlons he could, all the 
bold, undertaking ones, all that were ca- 
pable of procuring under him the ruine 
of the Commonwealth. Meaſures fo fine, 
ſoartificial, Methods ſo ſecret and fo deli- 
cate, a condition fo ſtudied for in all things, 
ſo much diflimulation, ſo many ſecrets, 
cannot be attributed to a vaſt Soul ; his 
Faults, bis Misfortunes, his Ruine, and 
"= Death can be imputed to nothing 
elle. 

It was this Soul that hindred lim from 
enſlaving Rome as he could, or from ruling 
it as he ought. *Tis this, that gave him 
the fancy of making War againſt the Par- 
thians, when there was more neceffity of 
aſſuring the Romars ; inan uncertrin State, 
where the Romans were neither Citizens 
nor Subjects, where Ceſar was neither Ma- 

oiſtrate, 
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ſtrate, nor Tyrant 3 where he violated 
il! the Laws of the Republick, and could 
1ot. eſtabliſh his own ; being perplexed, 
inſetrled, diſperſed into vaſt Idea's of his 
Grandeur, not knowing how to rule his 
Thoughts, nor his A Fairs, he offended the 
Senate, and truſted to the Senators ; he 
bandoned hunſelf to faithleſs and ungrate- 
ul Men, who preterring Liberty before all 
Vertues, Chole rather to have a Friend and 
Benefactor, than to have a Maſter. 

Commend, Gentlemen, commend a vaſt 
Soul, 1t has colt Ceſar both his Empire and 
us Life. 

Beautru, who judged well enough of 
he deſert of Men, was accuſtomed to 
Yrefer Charles the Fifth before all Perſons 
hat have exiſted in Exrope, fince the Ro- 
ens, I will not decide, but I may believe 
hat his Soul, his Courage, his Action, his 
Vigour, his Magnanimity, and his Con- 
tancy have rendred him as conſiderable as 
Iny Prince of his Time. 

When he took upon him the Govern- 
nent of his Dominions, he found Spar 
Revolted againſt Cardinal Ximenes, who 
was Regent thereof, The levere - Hu- 
nour, and obdurate Manners of the Car- 
linal were infupportable to the Spanzaras. 

Y Charles 
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Charles was obliged to come into Spazy, 
and affairs paſſing from the hands of 
Ximezes to his own, all the Grandees re- 
turned forthwith to their Duty, and all the 
Cities to their Obedience. Char/es the Fifth 
was more Politick, or more Fortunate than 
Francis the Firlt. 

In their Competition for the Empire, 
Francis was more Rich, and more Power- 
ful. Charles carried it by his Fortune, or 
by the Superiority of his Genius. "The V+- 
tory of Pavie and the taking of Rome 


-put into his hands a King of Fraxce, and a 


Popz. A Triumph, that ſurpaſſed all 
_ thoſe of the Romans. The great League 
ot Swalcades was undermined by his Con- 
duct, and by his Valour. Hechanged all 
the Poſture of the Afﬀairs of Germazy,trans- 
ierr'd the EleQorſhip of Saxony from 
one branch to-another, and from Frederick 
conquered. and diſpoſſels'd, to the Houle of 
Maurice, who had followed the ViQtori« 
ous. Religion it ſelf was . enſlaved to 
Victory, and. received from the Will of 
the Emperour the famous Izterim, which 
will, be always talk*d of. But this va# 


Soul embraced top many. Things, toregu- | 


late any one : he. did not conſider that he 
could do more by others,, than by by 
elf; 


0 
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ſelf ; and in the time when he thought ro 
have ſubdued Rome. and the. Empire, 
Maurice turning againſt him the Armies 
he ſeem'd to command for his Service, 
was very near farprizing. of hun, obliged 
him to {ave himſelf in his Shirt, and to re- 
tire in all diligence to Wc. 

It is certain that Charles the Fifth had 
great Qualities, and performed very great 
Things ; but this v4## Soul, for which he 
'1s applauded, made him commic many 
Faults, -and occaftion'd to him' many 
Misfortunes. '*Tis to that are : Owing his 
Fatal Undertakings in Africk ; 'tis to thar 
are owing ſeveral Deſigns as il contrived, 
as they were itt followed ; to that are ow+ 
ing thole Voyages from Nations to Na- 
tions, wherein there was leſs of Interelt, 
than Fancy. *Tis this va# Soul, that 
made him be called Knight-Errant by 
the Spaziards, and gave an occation to 
the diſaffeQed to eſteem him a greater 
Travellour, than Conquerour. Admire, 
Gentlemen , admire the Vertue of this 
vaſt Spirit. It turns the Hero ' wnto a 
Knight-Errant , and gives to | Heroi- 
cal Truths the Air of Fabulous Adven- 
Eures. 
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T could ſhew that this Spirit was the 
cauſe of all the Diſgraces of the laſt Duke 
of Burgundy, as well as thoſe of Charles 
Emannel, Duke of Savoy. But I am im- 
patient to come to Cardinal Richlieu, to 
diſcover in his Perſon the different effeRs 
of great andvaſt, One may ſay of Car- 
dinal Richlieu, that he had a very great 
_ Genius ; and as Great, he brought extra- 
ordinary Advantages to our State ; but as 
he was ſometimes Yaft, he has brought us 
very near our Ruine. In the Miniſtry he 
found, that Framce was governed by the 
Spirit of Rowe and Madrid. Our Mini- 
ſters received all the Impreſſions that Car- 
dinal Marquemont gave them. 

The Pope inſpired all things to this Car- 
dinal, the Spaniards all.things to the Pope. 
The King jealous of the Grandeur of his 
State, as much as a King can be, had an 
Intention to follow the Intereſts of it. 
The Stratagems of thoſe that governed, 
made him follow thoſe of Strangers. 
And if ſo be Cardinal Richlieu had not 
been Maſter of the Counſels, the Prince 


naturally Foe to Spain and Italy, had been 


a good Spaniard, or good Italian, in 


 fpite of his Averfion. I will alledge a 
thing that's little known, . but very true, 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal Marquemont, writ a longLetter 
to Cardinal Rzchlieu. concerning the Bu- 
fineſs of the Yaltolize; and to render 
himſelf neceſſary near this new Miniſter, 
he inſtructed himſelf with Care in the 
curious Meaſures one ought to obſerve, 
when there was any Concern with the 
Italians and Spaniards, For anſwer, Car- 


dinal Richelieu ſent him four Lines, of 
which behold the Sence. | 


The King hath changed the Council, and the Coun- 
cil their Maxim; there ſhall be an Army ſent. to the 
Valtoline which ſhall make the Pope more compliant, 
and give us Satisfaftion of the Spaniards. 


His Excellency of Marquemont was 
much ſurprized at the Dryneſs: of the 
Letter, and yet- more to ſee the new Spi- 
rit, that was going to reign in the Mint- 
ftry. As he was an expert Man, he 
changed the Model of his Conduct, and 
bege*d Pardon of the Miniſter, it he had 
been preſumptuous enough to give him 
Inſtructions, which himſelf ought to have 
received. He: confeſs'd his Error in ha+ 
ving believed, that the Spaxiards might 
be reduced to a reaſgnable Treaty by a 
ſingle Negotiation. 

Y 3 Moz- 
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Monſieur de Senectere often faid, That this 
{inall Letter of Cardinal Richlien to Cardi- 
nal Marquemort, was the. firſt thing, that 
made the Defign compeehended, of the Mi- 
nifters pulling down the Power of Spazy, 
and rendring to- our Nation the Superi- 
ority, it had loft, 

But to undertake abroad, 1t was ne- 
ceflary to be affured at Home, and the 
Huguenot Party was ſo conſiderable in 
France, that it ſeem'd to compole another 
State itt the State. That did not hinder Rich- 
lien from reducing it. As they made War 
unfortunately enough in the Miniſtry of 
the Conſtable of Layzes, it was conveni- 
ent to make a new Model, and this Mo- 
del produced Fffets as happy, as the 0- 
ther had Succeſſes little favourable. 

It is not queſtioned, butt that *Rochelle 
was the Soul of the Party; *rwas there 
were Deliberatrons'made, Defigns were 
framed, the Intereſts of a Hundred 
and a "Hundred Cities came to unite; 
and *twas from thence, that a Body com- 
poſed of ſo many ſeparate Parties, receiyed 
Heat and Motion, there was nothing elſe 
ro be done then, but to' take Rochelle, Ro- 
«belle falling deftroyed all the reſt. 


But 
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But when the Strength of the Place 
came fo be conſidered, when they thought 
on the Multitude of Defendants, the 
Zeal of theſe People, and how much their 
Soldiers were encouraged , wher they 
conſidered-the Eaſineſs of relieving it; they 
ſaw the Sea at Liberty, and thereby rhe 
Gates open to Strangers, then they belie- 
ved impregnable, that which had never 
been taken. There was but a Cardinal 
Richlien, that did not deſpair of a Poſh- 
bility of taking it. 
_ He was in Hopes, and his Hopes made 
him draw the Defign of this great Siege. 
In the Deliberation all Difficulties were 
raiſed ; in the Execution all ſubdued. 

One will eternally remember that fa- 
mous Bank, that greatWVork of Art that 
did Violence to Nature, that gave new 
Bhdunds ta the Ocean, One will always 
remember the Obſtinacy of the beſieged, 
and the Reſolution of the Aggreſſors. 
To what end ſhould there be a longer 
Diſcourſe, Rochelle was taken, and it was 
hardly ſurrendred, but” there was a grea- 
ter Enterprize without. The Dukedom 
of Mazntua being come by ſuccefiion to 
to the Duke of Nevers, France had a 
mind to eſtabliſh it - ſelf therein, and 

OO Spain 
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Spain gathered an Army to prevent it. 1 


T]he Emperour under pretence of his 
Right, but 1ndeed to ſerve Spazy, tran: 
ported ſome Troops into 1taly, and the 
Duke of Savoy, who was centred into the 
Intereſts of the Houle of 4uſtz/a, was to 
ſtop us at the Paſlage of the Mountains, 
to give the Spazzards and Germans letlure 
to execute their Deſigns. 

So many Oppolitions were unfruitful, 
the way of .. . . . . was forced, the Army 
of the Emperour loit all. Spizo/a died 
with Grief for not having taken Caſſal, 
and the Duke of Newers acknowledged 
Duke of Mazxtra, remained quiet pol- 
ſeſſor ,of his Dominion, whilſt the -Em- 
perour's Army deſtroyed it ſelf in 1a. 
Guſtavus King of@uedez was in Germany, 
where he won Battels, took Cities, ex- 
tended his Conqueſts from the Baltick Wa 
to the very Rhize, He became too power- 
ful for us , when he was kill'd; and his 
Death left the Sycdes too Feeble for our In- 
rereſts. There was the Maſter-piece of 
the Miniſtry, of Cardinal Rzchl/ieu. He 
retained "Troops . that were deſirous of 
paſſing into Szedelaud, He fortified the 
good Intentions of a Young Queen not 
well eſtabliſhed, and reſted ſo well upon 


Bavaria, 


| 


c 
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Bavaria, that the War was maintained 


under a new Reign with as much vigour, 


as it was under that Great King. 

When the Duke of Weymar, and the 
Marſhal Hornes had loſt the Battel of Nor- 
liagne, Cardinal Rzchliew redoubled his 
Succours, diſpatch'd great Armies 1nto 
Germany, ſtopt the Progreſs of the Im- 
perialiſts, and gave the S$zedes an oppor- 

- tunity to re-eſtabliſh their Afﬀairs in the 
Empire. . | 

Behold what Cardinal Rzchlizew has 
cone, as Great, Magnanimous, Wile, and 
Reſolute. Let us ſee what he did by his 
vaſt Soul. | 

'The Priſon of the EleCQtor of Trier gives 
us . an occaſion, or pretence to declare 
War againſt the Spaniards; and this de- 

| ſign was worthy of the g <:t Soul of 
Cardinal Rzchlieu: but that vaff Spirit, 
which was imputed to him, was I&© in 

_ the extent of his Projects. He took ſuch 
falſe Meaſures abroad, and gave: ſuch ill 

- Orders' at homg, that our Afairs in all 
likelihood muſt be ruined. _ 

The Cardinal had in his Thoughts the 
moſt fantaſtical deſign that ever was ; it 
was to attack Flanders behind, and take 
from it all the Communication it might 

have 
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have with Germany by the way of the 
Meuſe. He imagined that he ſhould take 
Bruſſels, and reduce the Low-Conntries at 
the ſame time. For this effet, he ſent an 
Army of Thirty Five Thouſand Men to 
join that of the Prince of Oraxge'in Bra- 
bayt. But inftead of incloſing Flapders 
between the Menſe and the Sarze, he ſhut 
up 'our Army between the Forts of 
Flanders and the Meuſe : infomuch that 
there was neither Provifion, nor Com- 
munication in our Camp ; and without 
amplifying the Matter, the Miſery was {0 
great there, that after having raiſed the 
Siege of Louvain defended by ſome Scho- 
lars only, the Officers and Soldiers re- 
turned into Frazce, not in a Body, like 
Troops, but diſperſed, begging' for their 
Subfiltence, hke Pilgrims. See what the 

aſt Spirit of the Cardinal produced by 
the Aincaftical Project of two Armies con- 
joined. The ſecond Campaign, this ſame 
Spirit {cattered into. its Idea's, took yet 
leſs meaſures, The Enemies forced the 


Cant: 05. who defended" "the Paſſage ' 


of Bec with an inconfiderable Body. 
Having, paſſed ,the Somme, they made 
themſelves Maſters of the Field, took 
our Cities, which they found ao: 
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with all Things, carried Deſolation as 
far as Compiegne, and Ferror even to Pars. 
A fine Commendation for Cardinal Rzch- 
lieu to have been vaſt in his Proje&ts. 
That very Quality, which the Gentle- 
men of the Academy make {ſo highly 
valuable ,* made him commit no leſs 
Faults in the Campaign of Aire. He 
undertook a ' great Siege in Flanders at 
the ſame time that the Count .... ... ap 
entred into Champagne with an Army.' 
Hardly had we: taken Azre, bur the 
Mareſhal de la"Meilleray was {hock*d, and 
the City beſieged by the Enemy. 

If fo be the. Count. ..... had not been 
kilied after he had won the Battel of Seday, 
one might have expected the greateſt dif 
_ order in the World, in the Diſpoſition 
People were in. It the: Gentlemen of 
the Academy had known particularly 
Monſieur de Turenne, they would have 
_ plainly ſeen that the va# Spirit of the 
| Cardinal had no Recommendation with 
him. This Great General admired a hun- 
' dred Qualities -of . this Great Miniſter, but 
he could not bear with the vaft, tor which 
he is commended. "Twas this that caugd 
him to- affirm , \'That Cardinal Mazarin 
was Wiſer than Cardinal R:chlien ; thar 

the 
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$pain gathered an Army to prevent it., 
The Emperour under pretence of his 
Right, but indeed to ſerve Spazz, tranf: 
ported ſome Troops into 1ta/y, and the 
Duke of Savoy, who was centred into the 
Intereſts of the Houſe of Auſtrza, was to 
ſtop us at the Paſlage of the Mountains, 
to give the Spaziards and Germazrs leifure 
to execute their Deſigns. 

So many Oppolitions were unfruitful, 
the way of .. . . . . wasforced, the Army 
of the Emperour loit all. Spizola died 
with Griet for not having taken C aſſal, 
and the Duke of Nevers acknowledged 
Duke of Mantua, remained quiet pol- 
ſeſlor ,of his Dominion, whilſt the-Ems- | 
perour's Army. deſtroyed it ſelf in Tat, 
Guſtavus King of Gneden was in Germany, 
where he won Battels, took Cities, ex- 
tended his Conqueſts from the Baltick $a 
to the very Rhine, He became too power- 
ful for us , when he was kill'd'; and his 
Death left the Sycdes too Feeble for our In- 
rereſts, There was the Maſter-piece of 
the Miniſtry, of Cardinal Rzchliev. © He 
retained Troops . that were deſirous of 
paſſing into Szedelaud, He fortified the 
good Intentions of a Young Queen not 
well eſtabliſhed, and reſted ſo well upon 
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Bavaria, that the War was maintained 
under a new Reign with as much vigour, 
as it was under that Great King. 
When the Duke of Weymar, and the 
Marſbal Hornes had loſt the Battel of Nor- 
liague, Cardinal Rzichliew redoubled his 
Succours, diſpatch'd great Armies 1nto 
Germany, ſtopt the Progreſs of the Im- 
perialiſts, and gave the Szedes an oppor- 
\ tunity to re-eſtabliſh their Afairs 1 in the 
Empire. . 
Behold what Cardinal R:chliew has 
cone, as Great, Magnanimous, Wile, and 
Reſolute. Let us ſee what he did by his 
vaſt Soul. 
_ The Priſon of the EleQtor of Trier gives 
us . an occaſion, or pretence to declare 

War againſt the Spaniards; and this de- 
ſign was worthy of the g c:t Soul of 
Cardinal Rzchlieu: but that vaff Spi wu, 
which was imputed to him, was 1 
the extent of his Projes. He took ſuch 
falſe Meaſures abroad, and gave: ſuch ill 
Orders' at homg, that our Affairs in all 
| likelihood muſt be ruined. _ 

The Cardinal had in his Thoughts the 
moſt fantaſtical deſign that ever was ; it 
was to attack Flanders behind, and' take 

from it all. the Communication it might 
| have 
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have with Germany by the way of the 
Meuſe. He imagined that he ſhould take 
Bruſſels, and reduce the Low-Conpntries at 
the {ame time. For this effect, he ſent an 
Army of Thirty Five Thouſand Men to 
join that of the Prince of Oraxge'in Bra- 
bayt. But inftead of inclofing Flapders 
between the Mewſe and the Sarne, he ſhut 
up our Army between the Forts of 
Flanders and the Meuſe : inſomuch that 
there was neither Proviſion, nor Com- 
munication in our Camp ; and without 
amplifying the Matter, the Miſery was fo 
great there, that after having raiſed the 
Siege of Louvain defended by ſome Scho- 
lars only, the Officers and Soldiers re- 
turned into Frazce, not in a Body, like 
Troops, but diſperſed, begging' for their 
Subfittence, hke Pilgrims. See what the 
vaſt Spirit of the Cardinal produced by 
the Aintaftical ProjeCt of two Armies con- 
joined. The ſecond Campaign, this ſame 
Spirit {cattered into. its Idea's, - took yet 
leſs meaſures. The Eqgemies forced the 
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of Bec with an inconfiderable Body. 
Having paſſed ,the Somme, they made 
themſelves Maſters of the Field, took 
our Cities, which they found ax 
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with all Things, carried Deſolation as © 
far as Compiegne, and 'Ferror even to Paris. 

A fine Commendation for Cardinal Rzch- 
lieu to have been vaſt in his Proje&ts. 
That very Quality, which the Genele- 
men of the Academy make 1o highly 
valuable, made him commit no lels 
Faults in the Campaign of Aire. He | 
tfidertook a great Siege in Flanders at | 
the ſame time that the Count...... _ 
entred into Champagne with an Army.” 
Hardly had we: taken Azre, but the 
Mareſþal de la'Meilleray was ſhock*d, and 
the City beſieged by the Enemy. 

It ſo be the. Count. ..... had not been 
kilied after he had'won the Battel of Sedaz, 
one might have expected the greateſt diſ- 
order in the World, in the Diſpoſition 
People were in. It the: Gentlemen of 
the Academy had known particularly 
Monſieur de Turenne, they would have 

plainly ſeen that the va# Spirit of the 
Cardinal had no Recommendation with 

him. *Phis Great General admired a hun- | 

' dred Qualities -of . this Great Miniſter, but || 
he could not bear with the vaft, tor which 
he is commended. *T was this that caug'd 
him to- affirm , \'That Cardinal Mazariz 
was Wiſer than Cardinal Richlien ; thar 
the 


"499 St. Euremont 
the deſigns of Cardinal Mazarin were juft 


and regular, thoſe of Cardinal Richlien 
greater and leſs concerted to come from an 
Imagination, that had too great an ex- 


tent. 
See, Gentlemen, a part of -the Reaſons 
that I had to tell you againſt va#, If fo 


beI don't ſubmit to the Judgment you have: 
given 1n favour of Madam Mazarin, "tis: 
becauſe I have found in your Writings a 
Ceaſure of vaſt. of much greater force,than. 


what ſhall be read in this Diſcourſe. 


St EUREMONIL 
TO THE 


Modern LEONTIUM. 


F'O U defire to know, whether I com- 


{elf therewith, but I don't love to give 
my {elf a deſert which I have not, and 
] will tell you ingeniouſly, That it is 
not mine. I have a great diſadvantage in 
thoſe little Treatiſes, which are Pringes 

under 


'  Poſed that Moral of Epicurus,which 
iS attributed to me. I could honour my 
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under my Name. There are ſome that are 

well done, which I don't acknowledge, 

becauſe they don't belong to me ;* and 

amongſt the Things which 1 have done, 

there 1s mixed a great many Silly Things, 

which I don't trouble my felf to diſclaim. 

At the Age I amof, an Hour of Life well 
managed is much more conſiderable to | 
me, than the Intereſt: of a Moderate Re- [| 
putation. How difficultly do People get 

1d of Self-love, I leave itas an Author, 
and retake 1t as a Philoſopher, feeling a 

ſecret Pleaſure in neglecting what makes 

the Application of others. The word 

Pleaſure makes me recall Epicurus, and 

confeſs that of all the Opinions of Philoſo- 

phers concerning the Sovereign Good, 

there is none that appears to me {ſo reaſon- - [ 
able, as his. It,would be to no purpoſe | 
to alledge here the Reaſons, that are a | 
hundred times given by the Epicureans, i 
that the love of Pleaſure, and the avoid- 
ing of Grief are the firſt and moſt natu- 
ral Motions, that are obſerved in Men : 
That Riches, Power, Honour, and Ver- 
tue may contribute to our Happineſs : but 
that the fole enjoyment of Pleaſure, Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, to ſpeak all, is the ſingle 
end to which our Actions relate. *Tis a 


thing 
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thing clear enough of it {elf, and I anf 
fully perſwaded thereof, In the mea} | 


time, I don't well knbw what was the 


Pleaſure of Epicurus ; for I never fayf} 


Sentiments ſo different, as thoſe Men 


have entertained upon the Manners off 


this Philoſopher. Philoſophers, and 
even ſome of his own Scholars have” ex 
claimed againſt him, as a ſenſual and 
careleſs Perſon, that never departed from 
his Idleneſs but by a Debauch. All SeQ; 
are oppoſed to his. Magiſtrates hay 


conſidered his DoQtrine as prejudicial to 


the Publick. Czcero {o juſt, and fo wil 
in his Opinions, Plutarch ſo much efteem- 
ed for his Judgment, have not been favou- 
rable to him. Anda for what relates to Chr: 
ſtiens, the Fathers have made him pal; 


for the greateſt and moſt dangerous of | 


1mpious Perſons. Behold his Enernies, and 
behold now his Friends. Metrodoras, Her- 
macus, Meneceus, and many others that 
argued with him, had as much Veneration, 
as Friendſhip for his Perſon. Diogeres Lu 
ertius could not write his Life more ad- 
vantageouily for his Reputation. L#- 
cretius was his adorer; Sexeca, as much 
an Enemy as. he was to his Seft, hath 
ipoken of him with Praiſe, - If ſo be ſome 

Cit1es 
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Cities have an Averſien for him,othershave 
erected Statues in his Honour. et ras 
In the midſt &f all. theſe Authorities 
oppoſed one to the other, what Medium 
is there to decide? Shall I ſay that Epz- 1 
cxrus 1s a Corrupter of good Manners, | 
upon the Credit of a jealous Philoſopher, 1 
or a diſcontented Diſciple, that ſhall have 1 
let himſelf go to a Reſentment for ſome [| 
Injury or other ? 1 
Beſides, Epricurus deliring to ruine the | 
- Opinion, which was had of Providence, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, cannot I 
reaſonably perſwade my felt, that the | 
World roſe up againſt a ſcandalous Do- 
Arine, and that the Lite of the Philoſo- 
pher was affaulted to diſcredit more eaſily | 
his Opinions? but if-I am unwilling to | 
| believe what his Enemies and his Rivals | 
have publiſhed of him, 1ſo'do I not eaſily | 
believe, what his Partiſans dare fay. EF | 
don't think, that he had a deſign to in- | 
troduce a Pleaſure more {evere, than the 
Vertue of the Szoicks. This jealoufie of 
auſterity ſeems to me extravagant in a | 
voluptuous Philoſopher, let his Pleaſure be: 
interpreted as it will. A fine ſecret tode- 
claim againſt a vertue, that takes away 
the Sence from' a Wiſe Man, to _ 
| bl 
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|  bliſha Pleaſure rhat affordshim np Motion. 


The wile Man of the Stoicks is a ver- 
ruous inſenſible ; that of the Epzicureans a 
voluptuous Immoveable. The firſt is in 


Afiictions without  Aflictions ; the fe- | 
cond taſtes a Pleaſure without Pleaſure, 


What Reaſon had a Philoſopher, that disbe- 
lieved the Immortality of Souls, to mortife 
che ſenſes? Why put a Divorce between 
two Parties compoſed of the ſame Matrer, 
wno ought to have found their Advantage 
in the Concord and Union of their Parties ! 
[ pardon our religious Men the {ad Singu- 
larity of eating nothing but Herbs, in 


the Proſpect they have of obtaining there- 


by an cternal Happineſs ; but that a Phi- 


loſopher, who knows no other good things, } 


than thoſe of this World, that the Doftor of 


Pleaſure ſhould make a Commons of Bread- 
and Water to arrive at the ſovereign 


Happineſs of Life, that's what my lutle 
Underſtanding will not comprehend, I 
admire, they don't eſtabliſh the Pleaſure 
of ſuch an Epicurus in Death ; for to 
confider the Miſery of Life, his chiefeſt 
Good ſhould have been, to put an end 
to it. Believe me, if Horace and Petro- 
mins had imagined him to themſelves, 
as he 1s deſcribed, they would not have 

taken 
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taken him :for' their Maſter:in the know: 
ledge of Pleaſures. The Piety, which is 
allowed him for the Gods, is no lefs ridi- 
culous, than the Mortihcation - of: his 
Senſes. ; thoſe 1dle Gods, thoſe diſabled 
Beings, from whom he_ſaw nothing robe 
hoped, or feared, did not merit the pans 
of - his Worſhip ; and ler not People fay, 
Thar he went to the Temple, for fear-of 
drawing the Magittrates upon him; -:and 
ſcandalizing his Citizens; for he had much 
leſs ſcandalized them, by not aſſfiftinz kr 
the Sacrifice, than he:doth offend them by! 
his Writings, which : deſtroyed the:Gods 
'in:the- World, or at leaft ruined thercon-. 
fidence they had in their ProteQtion; Bur 
what's your Opinion of  Epicuras, : lays: 
one to. me 2. You belteve neither” his; 
Friends, nor his Enemies, his Adverſa- 
ries, nor his Partiſans. What is .your: 
Judgment of him ? I'm of | Opintbnj: 
| That Epicurns was a very wiſe Philoſs: 
pher, who, according to the time androc- 
| caſfions, loved Pleaſure in Repolc, >ior 
Pleaſure in: Motion; and from this dif. 
ferent Pleaſure, is come that of the Re-" 
' putation he has had. Timiſecrates and. 
| lis Enemies have ſet upon him by ſenſual 
Pleaſures: thoſe that have: defended him, 

yes / have 
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have ſpoken of nothing, but of a Spiritual] 
Pleaſure, When the firſt have accuſed 
him of the expence he made in his 
Banquets, I am perſwaded that the Accu- 
fation was well grounded. When the 6 |. 
thers have made him ſwallow down thoſe 
little Morſels of Cheeſe to make better 
chear than was uſual, I believe they did | 
not-want Reaſon. When one ſays that he 
argued with Leontium, one ſays true, 
When one affirms that he diverted him: | 
felf-with her, one doth not tell me, there 
15a time to laugh, and a time to weep, ac- 
cording to Solomon; a time to be ſober, 
and a:time to be ſenſual according to Epi- 
curns. Beſides a voluptuous Man is not 
equally ſo all his Life. In Religion, the 
greateſt Libertine 1s ſometimes the moſt 
Devout. .In the ftady of wiſdom, the 
moſt indulgent to!Pleaſure,is ſometimes the 
moſt ſevere. As for me, I look other- 
wiſe'upon Epicurys in Youth and Health, 
than.in Old Age and Diſtempers. Inſen- 
ſtbleneſs, Tranquillity, and the Happt- 
neſs.of idle ſick Perſons could not be bet- 
ter expreſs'd, than they are in his Writings. 
Senſual Pleaſure. 1s not leſs explained in 
that Formal Paſſage, which Czcero-expreſly 
alledses. I'know, that nothing is forgot- 

ten 
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| ten to deſtroy him, or to ſhift him off : 
but may Conjectures be. compared with 
the Teſtimony of Cicero, who knew ſo well 
the Philoſophers of Greece, and their Phi- 
 loſophy ? It were much better to reje&t 
him upon the Inconſtancy of Humane 
Nature, and upon the Inequality of our - 
| Minds. Where is a Man {ſo uniform , 
as to have nothing of inequality, and con- 
trariety in his Actions ? Solomon deſerves 
the name of Wiſe, at leaſt as much as 
Epicurus, and he did equally miſtake in his 
Opinions, and in his Condutt, Montage, 
as yet very Young, believed that his 
Thoughts ſhould be eternally fixed upon 
'Death, to be prepared for it : when he ap- 
proached Old Age, he makes, ſays he, a 
Recantation, deſiring to be ſweetly con- 
ducted by Nature, that will ſufficiently 
| learnus to die, 

Mr. Bernier, a great favourer of Epz- 
cxrus, doth now confeſs, that afrer ha- 
'ving ſtudied Philoſophy Fitty Years, he 
doubts of things that he had believed 
the moſt aflured. All Objefts have different 
Faces, and the Minds, which are1n a coo- 
tinual Motion look upon them, as they 
turn: infomuch that we have nothing, 
that I may {o ſpeak, but new AſpzQs, 

L 2 _ rhioking 
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thinking to enjoy new Diſcoveries. More- 
over. Age brings great Alterations in our 
Humour, and by the Alteration: of Hus- 
mour 1s very often framed that of Opt- 
nions. Add, that the Pleaſures of the 


Senſes ſometimes render deſpicable the 


SatisfaCtions of the Mind, as too dry, and 
roo naked ; and that the nice and retined 
SatisfaCtions of the Mind, deſpiſe in their 
turn the Pleaſures of the Senſes, as groſs. 
So one ought not to be ſurprized, that, | 
in ſo great a diverſity of Prolpects, and 
Motions, Epicurus who hath writ more 
than any Philoſopher, ſhould fay the ſame 
thing in a different Manner, according 
as he might have different Thoughts and 
Notions of it. What Occaſion 1s there 
tor thoſe general Arguments to ſhew that 
he could be ſenſible of all forts of: Plea- 
{ures ? If you confider him in his Fami- 
larity with Women, you will not be- 
lieve that he ſpent ſo much time, with 
Leontium and Terniſſa to do nothing but 
read Philoſophy. Bur it he loved the 
Enjoyment of them as a voluptuous Per- 
{on,he managed himſelf asa prudent Man}; 
and being indulgent to the Motions of 
Nature, contrary to Efforts, not always 
reckoning CUENEY tor a Vertue, always 

accounting 
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accounting Luxury a Vice, he would have 
Sobriety to be a Diſpenſation of the 
Appetite, and that the Feaſts which 
were made, {hould never hurt thoſe that 
| were to be. Sc prefentibus woluptatibus 
fruaris, ut futuris nou noceas. He diſen- 
gaged Pleaſures from the Diſorders that 
precede them, and the Diſtaſte that fol- 
lows them. As he fell into Infirmities 
and Pains, he fixed the chiefeſt Good in 
Inſenſibleneſs: Wiſely, in my Opinion, 
| for the Condition he was 1n ; for the Ce{- 
ſation of Pain, is the Happineſs of thoſe 
that endure it. - As for the Tranquillity 
of the Mind, which compoſed the other 
part of his Happineſs; *'tis nothing 
but an Exemption from Trouble : But 
he that can have no more agreeable 
Motions, 1s happy in curing himſelf from 
the grievous Impreſſions of Pain. 
- Afﬀter all this Diſcourſe, I conclude, that 
Inſenſibleneſs and Repoſe ſhould make 
the chiefeſt Good of Epicurus infirm and 
| languiſhing : _ but for a Man that's 
in Health, for a Man that's in a_ 
. Condition to taſte of Pleaſures, I'm of 
Opinion that Health makes it ſelf diſ- 
cerned by ſomething more lively than 
a Want of Senſe, and that a-good Diſpoli- 
- I tion 
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tion of the Soul would have ſomething 


more enlivening than a peaceable State. | 


We live in the midſt of an Infinity of | 
Goods and Evils, and with Senſes capa- 
ble of being affefted with the one, and 
prejudiced with the other : Without fo 
much Philoſophy, a little Reaſon will 
make us taſte good things as ſweetly as 
'tis poffible, and adapt us for Misfortunes 
as patiently as we can, 

, 


REFLECTIONS || 


UPON 


RELIGION: 


" I 'O confider purely the Repoſe of this 
Life ; it would be well if Reli- 

gion had more or leſs Influence upon 
Raokind, It compells, and doth not fub- 
ject enough ; like ſome Politicks, that 
take away the Sweetneſs of Liberty, with- 
out bringing the Advantages of SubjeQtion, 
The Will makes us aſpire gently to | 
thoſe good things , ' which are promiſed 
to 
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| to us, becauſe it is not excited enough 
| by an Underſtanding, that is not enough 
convinced. | 
We ſay by Compliance, that we believe 
what one ſays with Authority, we ought 
to believe : But without a particular Mer- 
cy weare more diſturbed, than perſwaded 
of a thing, that doth not fall under the 
Evidence of the Senſes, and which affords 
no manner of Demonſtration to our 
Minds. 
Behold what is the effe&t of Religion, 
in reſpe@ of ordinary Men ; now ſee the 
| advantages of it for the true and perfe&t 
Religious Man. 
The true Devout Perſon breaks with 
Nature, if one may ſo ſpeak, to take plea- 
ſure in the abſtinence of pleaſures ; and 
\ 1n the Subjeftion of the Body to the 
Mind, he renders to himſelf in ſome 
meaſure delightful the uſe of Mortificati- 
- ons and Pains. | 
Philoſophy goes no further, than to 
teach us to endure Misfortunes. The Chri- 
ſtian Religioa makes us triumph over 
them, and one may fay ſerioutly of it, 
what has been gallantly expreſs'd of Love. 


All other Pleaſures are not worth its Pains. 
L 4 The 
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The true Chriſtian knows:how'to make | 


his advantages of all things ; the evils 
which he ſuffers, are the good Things 
which God. ſends to him. : The. good 
Things which he wants, are evils which 
Providence has ſecured him from. Every 
thing's a benefit to him, every thing in this 
World is a Mercy, and when he mult de- 
part, by the neceſlity of his. Mortal Con- 
dition, he looks upon the end of | his Life, 
asa Paſlage to one more happy, which is. 
never to conclude. 

Such 1s the Felicity of. a true Chriſtian, 
whilſt uncertainty and trouble make an 
unhappy Condition to all others. 

Indeed, we are almoſt all unreſolved, 
little determined to good and evil. 

There is a continual turn and return 


from Nature to Religion, and from Reli- 
.g10n to Nature. 


" If fo be we abandon the care of happi- | 
neſs to ſatisfie our Inclinations, theſe very 


Inclinations riſe immediately: againſt their 
Pleaſures, and the diſtaſte of ObjeQs, 


which have flattered them the mot, ſends 


us back to the cares of -our happineſs. 


If lo be we renounce our Pleaſures by 

a Principle of Conſcience, the ſame thing 
happens to us in the Application to happt- 
nels, 
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"neſs, where habit and tediouſneſs ſends us 
back/.to''the Objects of our firſt Inclina- 
tions. 

- Behold, how we are upon Religion i In 
our ſelves: now ſee the Judgment which 


the Publick makes of it. 


-- Should we forſake God for the World, 
we are treated as Impious Perſon s. 
Should we forſake the World for God, 
we are look'd upon as weak, and decayed 
in our Underſtanding; and we are as lit- 
tle pardoned for Sacrificing Fortune 'to Re- 
ligion, as Religion to Fortune. 


The Example of Cardinal Rers will:-ſuf: 


fice ſingly, to juſtifie what I ſav. 


When he was made Cardinal: by In- 


trigues, FaQtions, and Tumults, they cry- 


ed out againſt an Ambitious Man, that 
{ſacrificed ( ſaid they ) the Publick, his 
Conſcience, and Religion to his Fortune. 
When he left the cares of Earth for thoſe 
of Heaven, when the Per{waſion of ano- 
ther Life made him regard the Grandeurs 
of this as Chimera's, they fſajd thathis 
Head was turned , and that 6 made a 
icandalous weakneſs of what is propoſed 


to us in Chriſtianity, as the greateſt 
Vertue, 


An 
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An ordinary Mind is but little favoura- | . 
ble' to great Vertues, a lofty Wiſdom of: | : 
fends a common Reaſon. F 

Mine, as common as it is, admires a 
Perſon truly perſwaded, and would ad. 
mire {till more that this Perſon, abſolutely 
perſwaded, could be inſenfible toany ad- 
vantage of Forrune. 

I queſtion a little che Perſwafion of thoſe 
Preachers, who offering us the Kingdom 
of Heaven in Publick, ſollicit in particu- 
lar a {mall Benefice with the utmoſt im- 
portunity. 

The ſole Idea of eternal profits renders 
the Poſſeſſion of all the reſt contemptible 
to a believing Man : but becauſe there is 
but a few that have Faith, few Perfons 
defend this Idea againſt ObjeQts ; the hope 
of what 1s promiſed to us, naturally yield- 
ing to the enjoyment of what's given us. 

In the greateſt part of Chriſtians, the de- 
ſire of belteving holds the place of belief : 
the will gives them a ſort of Faith by de- 
fires, which the Underſtanding refuſes 
them by its Lights. 

I have known ſome Devout Men, that 
1n a certain contrariety between the Heart 
and the Mind, loved God perfectly with- 
out a {trong Faith in him. 

When 
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| Whea they abandoned themſelves to the 

Motions of their Heart, there was no- 
thing but zeal for Religion ; all was fer- 
vency, all love. When they turned to the 
Intelligence of the Mind, they were a- 
mazed at their incomprehenſion of what 
they loved, and at their Ignorance how to 
anſwer themſelves upon the Subject of 
their love. Then they wanted Conſo- 
lations, to ſpeak in Spiritual Terms, and 
they fell into that ſad State of Religious 
Life, which is called Aridity and Dryneſs 
in Monaſteries. 

God alone 1s able to give us a certain, 
firm, - and real Faith, "That which we 
can do of our ſelves, is to captivate the 
Underſtanding in ſpite of the reſiſtance of 
the Lights of Nature, and to diſpoſe our 
ſelves with ſubmiſſion to execute what is 
ordained for us. 

Humanity eaſily mingles its errors in 
what relates to Faith ; it miſtakes a little 
in the practice of Vertues ; for it is leſs in 
our power to think exactly upon the 
things of Heaven, than to do wel]. 

One can never be diſappointed 1n the 
Actions of Tultice and Charity. 

Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an Oppoſition. 


YOIme- 
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Sometimes Nature demands what Rea 
{on won't conſent to. Upon. Juſtice and} 
Charity all Rights are concerted, and there 


is, as.1t were, a general| agreement be- 
tween Heaven, Nature, and Reaſon. 


— 


AF ragment of F endſip with 
out Friendſhip. 


HE Love of Women had ſoftned 
the Courage of Men ; the Vertue 
of good Men was altered by it. The 


Grandeur of a Magnanimous Soul might. 
be weakned, but true Wiſdom incurr'd 


little danger with the Female Sex. 


The Wiſe Man, above their weakneſs, 


their inequalities, and their fancies, can 
govern them at his pleaſure, or gets rid of 
them as he thinks convenient. As long as 
he ſees others in flavery, tormented by 
ſome unfortunate Paſſion, he taſtes a ſweet- 
neſs that charms the ſenſes, and frees him 
from the ſenſe of Misfortunes, which are 

not to be made inſenfible by Reaſon alone. 
Not but that he may fall into an error. 
Humane Nature leaves no certain ftate to 
our 
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;[our Souls : but it” is not long before he 
| finds again his diſperſed Lights, and re- 
| eſtabliſhes the Repoſe he had loft. 
*- Scarce: do 'we begin to grow Old, but 
we begin fo be di{pleaſed by ſome diſtaſt, 
which we ſecretly frame in our ſelves. 
Then our Soul, free from Selt-love, is eaſt- 
ly filled with that which is ſuggeſted to us, 
and what would have pleaſed us hereto» 
fore but indiftrently, charms us at preſent, 
and en{laves us toour own weakneſs. 
By this Miſtrefſes diſpoſe of their Old 
Lovers to their Fancy, and Wives of their 
Old Husbands : by this Syphax abandoned 
himſelf to the will of Sophonrsba, and Au- 
guſtus was managed by Livia. And not 
to draw all my Examples trom Antiquity, 
*twas thus Monſieur de la Ferte-Senettere, 
worthy to be named with Kings and Em- 
perours by the ſingle merit of Gentleman? | 
'twas thus this Courtier, as wiſe as he ws 
polite, let himſelf go to the Friendſhip of 
a Woman, whom he married in his Old 
Days. If you ſhould know, ſaid he to his 
Friends, what 1s the Condition of a Per- 
\ fon of my Ape, that hath nothing bur 
himſelf to repreſent in his Solitude, you 
would not admire that I have ſought fora 
Companion that pleaſes me, be the pur- 
| chaſe 
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chaſe of what value it will. T never dif. 
commended him. And why diſcommend 
a thing that . hath authorized by 
his Example ! ? In the mean time, in ſpite 
of his Authority, I ſhall eſteem a Perſon 
that hath ſtrength enough to preſerve the 
taſte of his Liberty to the end of his Days. 
Not that a full independance of Perſons ſo 
free and ſodiſengaged,of all thoſe indifferent 
and thoſe ungrateful Men, 1$ always com- 
mendable. Let us avoid SubjeCtion in an 
entire liberty ; to preſerve a {weet and 
ſincere contract , as agreeable to our 
Friends, as to our ſelves. If ſo be they 
demand of me more than fervency and 
cares, for the Intereſt of thoſe I love ; 
more than my {mall afſiſtance, whilſt 
they are in neceſſities ; more than diſcreti- 
on in Commerce, and a taſte in Con- 
gence, let them go and ſeek for Friend- 
taps elſewhere, mine can diſpenſe with 
no more. 

Violent Paſſttons are unequal, and make 
the diforder of a change to be feared. In 
Love, they {hould be abandoned for the 
Polexander's, and the Cyrus's in Roman: 
. ces; in Friendſhip for Oreſtes and Pilades 
in Plays. Theſe are things to read, and to 
lee repreſented, which are not found in 


the 
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the Uſe of the World. And happily they 
are not practiſed ; for they would produce 
very extravagant Adventures, 

What hath Oreſtes done,that great and il- 
_Juftrious perſon of Friendſhip? What hath 
he done, that ought not to give Horrour ? 

He killed his Mother, aſſaſſinated Pyr- 
rhus, and fell into ſuch ftrange Furies, that 

41t coſts the Players their Lives, that endea- 
your to repreſent him. | : 

Let us obſerve with Attention the Na- 
ture of thoſe Obligations which are ſold 
ſo dear, and we ſhall find them compo- 
{ed of a hideous Melancholy, that makes 

all Man-haters. 

Indeed, to diſpoſe ones ſelf to love but 
one perſon, and to hate all the reſt, is what 
is. taken for Vertue in particular: In the 
mean time *tis a Vice againſt all the world. 
He that makes us loſe the Acquaintance 
of Men by a Deſertion like his own, 
makes us loſe more than he is worth, had 
he a conſiderable Merit. Let us at the 

_ dilinterefſed as long as we pleaſe, and ſhut 
up all our defires in the Monuments of our 

| Paſſhons, thinking of nothing that pro- 

| Ceeds not from'thence, yet we ſhall grow 
taint in this Noble Friendſhip, if fo be 
we don't. draw from Society a part of 

s the 
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the Conveniencies . and Agreements of |; 


Life. The love of Two Perſons made 


fait one to another, this fine Union hath 
need of Foreign things to excite the Taſte 


of Pleaſure, and the ſenſc of Joy; with all 
the Sympathy of the World, the Coun 
ſel: and Intelligence, it will 'be troubled 


to furniſh ſome Conſolation from the Tire- 


ſomnels, it is the Occafion of. *Tis in the 
.World, and amongſt Divertiſements, and 
Buſineſs, that the moſt agreeable Con- 
tracts are formed. TI eſteem the Corre- 
{pondence of Moxſienr a Eftrees, and Mon- 
' frenr de Senedtere, that lived Fifty Years at 

. Court in an equal Familiarity : I eſteem 
the Confidence that Mozſieur de Turenne 
had with Moxfiear de Ruvignt Forty Years 
. together, more than theſe Friendſhips: al- 
ways extravagant, and never rightly uſed 
between Women and Men. ' 


There is nothing that contributes more 


to the ſweetneſs of Lite, than Friendſhip, 


There is nothing that diſturbs its Repoſe 


{o much as Friends, if we have not Judg- 
ment enough to chuſe them well. 


ImportunateFriends delire to be thought | 


indifferent ; _ the {crupulous give us more 
trouble by their Humour, than they bring 
advantage by their Services, - The imperi- 

OUS 
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tous ones are Tyrants to us : We rhuſt hate 
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what they do, be it never {> agreeable : 


We muſt love, what they love, when we. 


find it rigorous and unpleaſant ; we muſt 


do Violence to our Nature, enſflave our. 


Judgment, renounce our Parts, and under 


that {weer Name of Complaiſance have a 
J general ſubmiſſion for all that they im- 


pole. 

- Fealous Friends diſturb us ; averſe from 
all Counſel they don't give, troubled at 
the good, which happens ro us without 
their Participation, and glad of the Mis- 
fortunes, which come by the Miniſtry of 


others: There are Friends of Profeſhon; 


that take a pride in following our Part 
at random, and upon all Occaſions. Theſe 
ſort of Friends ſerve for nothing elſe, but 
to incenſe the World againſt us by impru- 
dent Conteſts. There are others, that 


juſtifie us when no Body accuſes us; who 


by Tadiſcretion make us commit Offences 
in Places where we were not, and bring us 


into what we would avoid. Let him, that' 
will, be contented with theſe Friendſhips ; 
as for me I am not fatisfied with a ſingle 
good ' Will, T would have it accompanted 


with Diſcretion and Prudence. 


A2 The 
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The AﬀeCGtion of a Man doth not make 
amends for what he has ſpoiled : I thank 
him for his umpertinent Zeal,and adviſe him 
to diſplay its merit amongſt Fools. If ſo be 
the Lights of the Underſtanding direCt not 
the Motions of the-Heart, Friends are more 
proper to incenſe us, and: more capable of 
injuring than ſerving us. Notwithſtanding 
one ſpeaks of nothing but the Heart, in 
all the Diſcourſes, which they are heard to 


make upon Love and Friendſhip. Poets 


become troubleſome therein, Lovers tedi- 
ous, and Friends ridiculous. 'One ſees no- 
thing elſe in our Plays but Kings Daugh- 
ters, that yield the Heart, but refuſe rhe 
Hand ; or Princeſles, that give the Hand, 
and cannot agree toyield the Heart. Lovers 
become infipid in asking eternally the 
Purity of this Heart, and Friends raiſed 
to eſteem would have it, as well as the 
Lovers. Ir is not in knowing the Nature, 
where for a little Heat ull managed, for 
{ome unequal-and uncertain Tenderneſs it 
might have, one obſerves otherwiſe no- 
thing but Fancy, Ingratitude, Infidelity, 
which one ought to fear, ; | 


Love 1s called blind very improperly, 


' Not todiſpleaſe the Genius of Poets, and the 


Humours of Painters. Love is for the 
moſt 
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moſt part a Paſſion, of which the Heatt 
often makes an ill Ule. 

The Heart is a blind thing, to Which 


are owing all our Errours ; *tis that which 


preferrs a Fool before an ingenious Man, 


that loves ſilly ObjeAs, and diſdains ami- 
able Perſons; that yields to the moſt ugly, 


and moit deformed, and refuſes the moſt 
handſom, and moſt genteel. 

Tis that; which confounds the moſt 
regular, that lifts up the moſt wiſe to Ver- 
tue, and diſpoſeth Saints to Grace : as lit- 
tle ſubjected to Government in Monaſteries; 
as diſpoſed to love in Families ; unfaith- 
ful to Husbands, leſs ſecure to Lovers v-If 
troubles the firit, and puts a Diſorder a- 
moneglſt the telt. 

It a&s without advice, and without 
Knowledge. Weak agaitiſt Reaſon that 
ſhould condu& it, it moves ſecretly by hid- 
den Springs, which it doth not diſcover ; it 
gives, and withdraws its AﬀeCtions with- 


'" out Occaſion, it engages withour deſign, 


breaks without meaſure, and int a word, 


pang Fantaftical Noiſes, which dif 


onour thoſe that make them. 
Behold the erid of Love and Friendſhips. 
Upon the Heart, by Reaſons juſt and 
reqonable; whoſe Diviſion the Mind cat 
Aa 2 take; 
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take, there 15 no Rupture to be apprehend- 
ed ; for either it remains the whole Lite, 
or it 15 inſenlibly diſengaged with Diſcre- 
tion and Diligence. Ir is certain that Na- 
ture hath put in our Hearts ſomething of 
Laughter, it one may ſay ſo, ſome ſecret 
Principle of AﬀeQtion, that conceals what's 
tender, that explains it ſelf, and is com- 
municable with Friends. But the uſe of 


it has not been received and authorized a- 


mong(t Men, but only as much as to ren- 
der Life more peaceable and more happy. 

That's the Foundation, that Epicurus ſo 
much recommended to his Diſciples. 

That Czcero exhorts us to it, and invites 
us by: his own Example; that Sexeca, as 
wrinkled and levere as he is, becomes 
{weet and tender, ſo ſoon as he ſpeaks of 
Friendſhip. 

That Montagne excells Sexeca by more 


_ lively Exprefſions. 


That Gaſſezdus explains the Advantages 
of this Vertue, and diſpoſes the Reader, as 
much as lies1n his power, to procure them. 

All reaſonable Perſons, all honeſt Men 
unite Philoſophers therein, upon the Foun- 
dation, that Friendſhip ought to contri- 


bute more, than any other thing, to our 
Happinels. 


Indeed 
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Indeed, a Man would not break with 
himſelf upon no Account whatſoever, to 
unite himſelf to another, if {o be he did 
not find more Sweetneſs in this Union, 
than in the firſt Sentiments of Selt-love. 

The Friendſhip of wiſe Men finds no- 
Bug in the World more precious than it 
ſelf. 

That of others, imperious, and confu- 
ſed, diſturbs the Peace of publick Society, 
and the Pleaſures of particular Converſa- 
£10Ns, | 

"Tis a ſavage Friendſhip, which Reaſon - 
diſowns and which we could wiſh to our 
Enemies, to be revenged of their Hatred. 

Bur as honeſt, and as regular as Friends 
may be, 'tis an inconvenient thing to have 
too many : Our ſeparated Cares don't 
leave Application enough for thoſe that 
affect us, nor alſo -for what relates to 0- 
thers in the overflowing of a Soul, that di- 
ſperſes it ſelf upon all remote Attions, and 
applys itſelf properly to nothing, nor we 
our ſelves for few Perſons living. As for 
us, let us ſeek the Advantage of Com- 
- merce with all the World, and the Bene- 
fit of our Aﬀairs with thoſe that can. 
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FRAGMENT 


ANCIENTS 


Here 1s no Perſon that has more ad- 

miration than I have for the Works 
of the Ancients. I admire the Deſign, 
the Oeconomy,the Blevation of Spirit, the 
Extent of Knowledge : but the change of 
Religion , Government , Cuſtoms , and 
Manners, has made {o great a one in the 
World, that we mult have, as it were, a 
New Art, to enter well into the Inclina- 
tion, and Genius of the Age, we are in, 
And certainly my Opinion ought to be. 
found reaſonable by all thoſe that will rake 
the pains toexamine it ; for if one gives 
CharaQers quite oppoſite to 


Take away the Gods of Antiquity, you 
take from him all his Poems. The Con- 
ſtitution of the Fable is in diſorder, the 
Deconomy thereof is turned upſide down. 


With- 
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Without the Prayer of Thetss to Jupzrey, 
and the Dream which Jupzter ſent to Aga- 
memnon, there would be no 1d ; with- 
out Minerva, no Odyſſeus; without the 
ProteC&tion of Jupiter and the Affiſtance of 
Venus, no Aneid. The Gods, aſſembled in 
Heaven, debated what was to be done up- 
on Earth; they formed Reſolutions, and 
were no leſs necelfary to execute them, 
than to take them. 

, The Immortal Captains of the Party of 
Men, contrived all, gave Life toall, in- 
ſpired Force and Courage, engaged them- 
{elves in fight, and except Ajax, who 
asked nothing but Light, there was no 
conſiderable' Warriour, that had not his 
God upon his Chariot, as well as his 
Squire. 

The God to conduCt his Spear, the 
Squire for the management of his Horſes. 
- Man was a pure Machine , whom {ſecret 
Springs put upon Motion, and thoſe 
Springs were nothing elſe but the Inſpira- 
tion of their Goddeſles and Gods. 

The Divinity, which we ſerve, is 
more favourable to the Liberty of Men. 
We are 1n his Hands, as the reſt of the 
Univerſe, by dependance; in our 
own to deliberate, and to act. I con- 
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feſs that we ought always to implore his 
ProteQtion. 

 Lucretius asks it himſelf, and in the 
Book where he engages Providence with 
all the force of his Spitit, he Prays, he 
Conjures that which governs us to have 
the goodneſs to avert Misfortunes. 


Quod prochl a nobts flectat, C& natura | gUDernans, 


Tn the mean time, we mult not intro- 
duce this Formidable Majeſty in all things, 
whoſe name it is not permitted to make 
uſe of unſeaſonably. That falſe Divini- 
ties are mixed in all forts of FiEtions, thokk 
are Fables themſelves, the vain effets of 
the Imagination of Poets. 

As for Chriſtians, they ſhould g give no- 
thing but Truth, to him who is Truth in 
PerfeCtion, and they ſhould adapt al 


their Diſcourſes to his Wiſdom, and to his 
Goodneſs. 


This great Principle is followed by that 
of Manners, which by reaſon of their be- 
ing civilized, and ſweetned at preſent, 


can't ſuffer whar they had of wildneſs in 
thoſe times. 


*Tis this change, that makes us find {> 


ſtrange, the fierce and brutiſh injuries, 
which Achilles and Agamemnon boalt of. 


*Tis 
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Tis by this Agawemnorn appears odious 
tous, when he takes away that T rojun's 
Life, which Mexelans had pardoned. 

Menelaus, tor whom the War was made, 
pardons him generouſly. Agamemnon the 
King of Kings, who owed Examples of 
Vertue to all the Princes, and to all the 
People, the cowardly 4gamemnon kills this 
miſerable Perſon with his own Hand, 'Tis 
then Achilles becomes horrible, when he 
kills the young, Lycaon, who entreated him 
ſo tenderly for his Lite. 

Tis then we hate him even to his Ver- 
tues, when he ties the Body of Hetfor 
to his Chariot, and drags him inhumane- 
ly to the Camp of the Greeks. I had a 
kindneſs for him, when he was the Friend 
of Patroclus. The cr uelty of his ACtion 
makes me abhor his Valour, and his 
Friendſhip. 

*Tis quite otherwiſe in Hedor. His 
good Qualities return into our Minds ; we 
pity him, we lament him more ; his Idea 
is become very dear, and draws all the 
Sentiments of our Aﬀection. 

Let it not be ſaid in favour of Achilles, 
that Hefor kill'd his dear Patroclus. The 
reſentment of this Death doth not excuſe 


him with us. An Affliction that permits | 


him 
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him to ſuſpend his Revenge, and to tarry 


for his Arms, before he goes to the Com- 
bat : an AfﬀfiQtion fo patient ought not to 
have puſt'd him to this unuſual Barbarity, 


after the Fight's over. 


But let us diſeagage our Friendſhip from 


our Averſion ; the {weeteſt, the tendereft 


of Vertues doth not bring forth effefts fo. 


contrary to Nature. 


Achilles found them 1n the bottom of 
his Nature. It 15 not to the Friend of Pa- 
frociys, but to the Inhumane and Inexora- 
ble Achilles, that they belong. 

All the World will eafily conſent toit. 
However, theV ices of the Hero will not 
fall upon the Poet. Homer's Intention 


was more to deſcribe the Nature, ſuch as. 


he ſaw it, than to make Heroes very. ac- 


_ compliſhed. 


He has deſcribed them with more Paſ: 
fions, than Vercues ; Paſhons being in the 
Foundation of Nature, and Vertues pure« 
Iy eſtabliſhed in us by the Lights of an in- 
{tracted Reaſon. : 

Policy had not as yet united Men by the 
Knots of a reaſonable Society ; it had not 


turned them well to others. Morality had 


not yet formed them well for themſelves. 


Good 
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Good Qualities were not diſtinguiſhed 
enough from the Bad. 

Viiſſes was prudent, and fearful, cau- 
tious againſt dangers, induſtrious to get 
out of them, valiant ſometimes when 
there was leſs danper to be ſo, than not 
to be. F 

Achilles was valiant, and fierce, and 
what Horace would not ſet down in his 
CharaCter of him, relaxing ſometimes to 
very great Puerilittes , his Nature uncer- 
tain, and irregular framed Manners, ſome- 
times fierce, ſometimes childiſh. Now he 
drags the Body of Heer in a Barbarian 
manner , now he prays the Goddels 
his Mother, as a Child, to drive away the 
Flies from that of Patroclus his dear 
Friend. 


The ways are not leſs different, than the 


manners. Two Hero's ready for the. 


Combat would not amuſe themſelves now 
adays in declaring their Genealogy : but 
it 15s eaſfie to obſerve in the 1ads, and e- 
venin the Odyſſens, and the Axeids, that 
ſuch a Method was praQtiſed. Men dil- 
courſed, before they fought, juſt as they 


make Speeches in Eng/and, before they 
GlC, 


AS 
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As for Compariſons, Diſcretion - ſhall 
make us do ts than they. Good 
ſence will render them more juſt, Inven- 
tion more new. 

The Sun, the Moon, the Elements, will 
lend us no more an caſte [tarelineſs. Wolves, 
Shepherds, and Flocks, will not afford us 


a ſimplicity too much known. 


It ſeems to me, that there 1s an infinite 
number of Compariſons , that are more 


alike, than the things compared. A 


Kite that grounds upon a Pidgeon, a Spar- 
Hawk that ſets upon little Birds, a Faul- 
kon that makes his deſcent ; all theſe 
Birds have more Relation one to another in 
the {wiftnels of their flight, than the 
Men bave, whom they compare to them, 
in their 1impetuolity. Take away the 
DiſtinQion of the names of Kite, Spar- 
hawk, and Faulkon, you'll find but the 
ſame Thing. 

The violence of a Whicl-wind, that 
roots up Trees, more reſembles that of a 
Tempeſt, which makes ſome other dil- 
order, than Objects with which they are 
compared. 

_ ALion, whom Hunger drives from his 
Den, a Lioneſs purſued by Hunters, a Li- 
on furious and jealous of his Whelps, a 

Lion 
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Lion /againſt whom a Village afſembles, 
and who ceaſes not to retire fiercely with 
Pride : this is a Lion differently repre-' 
ſented, but ſtill a Lion which doth not = 
afford Idea's difterent enough. Sometimes I | 
Compariſons take us from  SubjeQs that bl. | 
employ us moſt, by the vain Image of ll} 
another Obje&, that makes an unſeaſona- ' 
ble Diverſion. _ | | 
 Toblige my ſelf to conſider two Armies, 
that are ready for the engagement, and I | 


take the Spirit of a Man of Courage to 
obſerve the Behaviour, Order, and Diſpo- 
fition of the Troops. . Of a ſudden, I am | 

tranſported to the Banks of -a Sea, which | | 
becomes {well'd by the Fury of the ll 
Winds, and 1 am more likely to behold 

Ship-wrack'd Veſſels, than broken Bat- 
talions. Theſe valt "Thoughts , which j 


the Sea affords me, extinguiſh the | 
former; 
_ One repreſents to me a Mountain all on 


Fire, .and a Foreſt abſolutely inflamed. | 
Whither doth not the Idea of a Conflagra- | 
tion extend ? If ſo be I were not full | 
Maſter of my ſence, one might inſenſi- | 


bly conduct me to the Imagination of the 
World's end. 


From }.. 
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From {o terrible a Conflagration, I paſ 
to a hideous Lightning, and with much 
Diverſion, I am ſo much interrupted from | 
the firſt Image that imployed me, that | 
I loſe entirely that of the Battle. | 

We think to embelliſh ObjeQas in com- 
paring them to eternal, immenſe, infinite 
beings, and we ſtifle them, inſtead of 
extolling them. | 
_ To lay, that a Woman is as hand- 
{ome as Madam Mazariz; is to praiſe 
_ her more, than if ſhe were compared to 
the Sun; for the ſublime and miraculous, 
make eſteemed. 

The impoſſible and the fabulous deſtroy 
the Commendation , which one would 
g1Ve. 

Truth was not the Inclination of the firſt 
Ages; an unprofitable Lye, a Iucky Fal- 
ihood made the Intereſt of Impoſtors, and 
the Pleaſure of credulous Perſons ; *twas 
the Secret of the great and the wiſe to 
govern the People, and the fimple 
Men. MN 

1 he Vulgar, who reſpe&ted myſterions 
Errours, deſpiſed naked Truths, and Wil- 
dom conliſted in the abuſing of it. 

Diſcourſe was fitted to ſo advantageous 
a Ule; there was nothing in it but Ficti- 

ns 
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ons, Allegories, and Similitudes; nothing 
appeared as it is in t ſelf, Specious and Rhe- 


 torical out-fides covered the inward part of 
all things; vain Idea's, concealed Realities, 


and too frequent Compariſons rurn'd men 


-from the Application to true Obje&s, by 


the Amuſement of Reſemblances. 


The Genius of our Ape is quite oppoſite 


to this Spirit of Fable, and falſe Myfteries. 


We love open Truths, good Sence takes: 


an advantage over the Illuſions of Fancy, 


-and nothing ſatisfies us now-a-days, but the 


Solidity of Reaſon. 
Add to this Alteration of Humour, that 


.of Knowledge: we look otherwiſe upon 
"Nature, than the Ancients did. Ss 
The Heavens, that eternal Manſion of- 
fo many Divinities, are no more, than an 
immenſe, and fluid Space. 


The ſame Sun ſhines (till upon us, but 
we give tanorher Courſe, and inftead of 
going to ſet in the Sea, it goes to enlighten 
another World. 

The Earth immoveable heretofore in 
the Opinion of Men, turas now, and is 
not to be equall'd in the Swiftneſs of its 


Motion. Every thing is changed, Gods; 
' Nature, Politicks, Manners, Humours,. 


and Ways. Wall not ſo many Alte- 
rations 
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rations produce ſome change in out 
Works ? 
If Homer was living at preſent, he 


would make admirable Poems, fitted to the 


Age, wherein he ſhould write. Our Poets, 


make bad ones, framed to that of the Ana 


cients, and guided by things, which time 
hath altered. 

I know that there are certain eternal 
Rules to be grounded upon a good Juds- 
ment, upon a : firm and ſolid Reaſon, that 
ſhall always {ubliſt. Yet there are but 
few, that bear the CharaCter of this in- 
corruptible Reaſon. Thoſe that relate 
to the Manners, Aﬀairs, and Cuſtoms of 


the Ancient Greeks have no effe& upon us 


at preſent. One may ſay of them what 
Horace {aid of Words ; they have their 


Age and their Duration, they die of old 


Age. Ita verboruminterit atas. 
- Others periſh with their Nation, as well 


25 the Maxims of Government, WRIGK | 


{ubſiſt nor after the Empire. . 

There are then but very few, that can 
direct our Minds in all Times, and it 
would be Ridiculous alwaysto Rule new 
Works by extinguiſhed Laws. - Poetry 
would. be to blame to exact from us, 
what Religion and Juſtice do not. ke 

1s 
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'Tis to an Imitation, ſervile,or too much 


\[affeted, that is owing the diſgrace of all 
-Jour Poems. 


Our Poets have not force to eſcape 
the Gods, - nor addreſs to employ well 


»|what our Religion could furniſh them 


with. 

Tied to the Humour of Antiquity and 
confined to our Sentiments, they give the 
Air of Mercury to our Angels, and that of 
the Fabulous wonders of the Ancients to 
our Miracles. 

- This' (mixture of Ancient and Modern 
has made them ſucceed very ill. And 
one may ſay, That they have not known 


how to draw. any advantage from their 
 Fiftions, nor make a. good uſe. of | our 


Truths. 


- We conclude that: the Poems of Homer | 


will always be a Mafter-piece, and not 
a Model '1n all things. They will form 
our Judgment, if ſo be we determine 
them with Diſcretion, and purſuant, to 
the | TNOnOon of Prone Aura. - 1-7] 
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The Character of a Woinan that |» 
z5 riot, and never will be found. 


N all the handſome Perſons I have ſeen, if fo 
R. be there were ſome Paſlages to be admired, 
there were alſo ſome, tht one ought not to ob- 


ſerve, or at leaſt diſgniſe them with much arti- || * 


fice; for, to ſpeak the truth, its hard to com- 
mend all, and be ſincere. I amobliged to «Am 
lia for leaving me purely in my Nature, as much 
diſpoſed. to ſpeak well, as to remain exactly 
true. As ſhe wants neither favour nor kindneſs, 
I have no buſineſs either with Diſguiſes or Flat- 
teries. By her means I can praiſe to day with- 
ont Complaifance. Obſervators too exaCtlooſea 
Malicious Nicety, which is applied but to ex- 
amine Faults; and in a new Spirit which ſhe 
inſpires them with, they paſs with pleaſure 

from their uſual Cenſure, to real Approbations. 
It is certain that the greateſt part of Women 
are more indebted to our Complements, than 
their own Merits, in all the Praiſes which are 
given to them. e/£milia is obliged only to her 
ſelf for the Juſtice which is rendred-to her, and 
ſecure of the good one onght to affirm of her, 
ſhe has properly no Intereſt, but for that which 

may be procured from her. 

| Ineffect, if her Enemies ſpeak of her, itis not 
1n their power to betray their Conſcience, and 
they confeſs with as much truth as anger, the 
advan- 
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advantages which they are obliged to acknowledge 
in her : af ſo be her Friends enlarge themſelyes up- 
on her Commendations, it ts not poſlible for.them 
to.add any thing to the Merit which affefts them. 
Thus the former are forced to ſubmit to Reaſon, 
when they would follow. the . Malice of-.their Mo- 
tions 3 and the others meerly juſt with: all their 


4 


friendſhip, without a, Capacity .of being- cither 
officious, or fayourable She expefts then.nothing 
from the Inclination, as ſhe apprehends nothing 
from an evil Will, in the-Judgments thatare made 
of her. But ſince one is free. to conceal his Opini- 
ons, e/Amilia will have Reaſon to fear the; Malice 


of Silence, the ſingle prejudice that Rivaſs and E4, 


nemies can offer to her. 


- It's neceſlary to leave things ſomew hat general, 


tocome to a more particular Deſcription --of her 


All her Features are-regular, which is. very ſel- 


dom. obſerved. All her Features are regular and 
agreeable, which is as it were never ſeen; for it 
ſeems that a- Fancy of Nature may produce the A- 
greements of Regularity, and that compleat Beau- 
ties, who have always ſomething to be admired, 


rarely enjoy the Secret of Pleaſing. efmilia, hath 
affefting'Eyes, the Complexion parted, delicate, 


ſmooth; the Whiteneſs of Teeth, the Vermilion 
of Lips are Expreſſions too general for a ſecret and 


particular Charm, which I cannot deſcribe. With- - 


out her, that Shape, that lower Part of ithe Face, 
where was placed the great Beauty of the; Ancients, 
would be found no where but in the 1dea of ſome 
Painter, or in the Deſcriptions which. Antiquity 


-has left us; and to enliven ſo many fine things, you 
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ſee upon her Face a lively Clearnefs,' an Air of 
Health, a'Fullneſs in a good Degree, that leaves 
forhing. more to'be apprehended. 

Her Stature of an exact Height, well propor: 
tions,” -eafie, ofa Freedom as far from Conſtraint, 
as that exceſſive Beauty,” wherein appears asit were 
3 ſort of Looſneſs, which ruines the' good Grace, 

| and the go6d Carriage. Add to this a noble Gate, 
| - a ſeriotisBehaviour, but natural, which is neither 
| ſtarcWd,not confug?d; the Laugh, the Speechsthe A- 
| Qtion. accompanied with Agreements and Decorum's, 
| -Her r Spirit 1 1s extenſive without being Yaſt, never 
| ranibluip/fo far in general Thoughts, as not to be 
able'to-return ealily'to ſingular Conſiderations ; 
| + nothing eſcapes her Penetration, her Judgment 
kavesnathing tnknown: And I cannot tell, whe- 
ther ſh6ig/more fit to unravel hidden things, thants 
jadge ſoundly of thoſe,which appear ſecret to us and 
| not Myſterious; knowing equally how to be oppor- 
| tinely frlent, and fpeaking. 'In her ordinary Conver- 
fation, ſhe lays nothing'with ſtudy, and nothing at 
venture: the leaſt Matters mark Attefition; there 
appears-no ' endeavour in-the moſt ſerious; what 
ſhe has of Life ceaſes not'to be exact, and her moſt 
natural*Thoughts are: expreſg9d with a delicate 
'Forn :-Butſhe hateslucky'Imaginations;that eſcape 
from the Mind without Choice and without Jude- 
'ment;that are as it were always admired,and for the 
| rhoſt” part little eſteemed by thoſe, that have them. 
-1h Ml her Perſon you ſee ſomething of Great and 
Noble: which is found by a ſecret Relation in the 
| -Air of the Face, the Qualities of the Mind, and 
| (thoſe of the Soul: -- 
-- Naturally ſhe would be too "Magnificent, but . 
ju 
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f| jaſt:Conlideration' of her Aﬀairs'retains this noble 
; Bentiinent; and/ſhe chuſeth rather to conſtrain the 
| Generoſity of her} Humour, 'than to fall into a 
'| Condition, where ſhe ſhould ſtand'in need;;of that 
of another, as fierce to refuſe- any Favour from-her 
own, as officious with Strangers, and full of Heat 
inithe Intereſts of her' Friends. Not that theſe Con- 
ſiderations make{her loſe an, Inclination ſo noble, ſhe 
regulates it inthe uſe of her Eſtate; her Nature; and - 
her Reaſon form an Unconcernedneſs without Neg- 
ligence.  \, 

She has wood. Senſs and Dexterity in Affairs ſhe 
enters in volufitarily, if ſo be ſhe finds therein aſub- 
ſantial Advantage for her {elf; ior for her Friends : 


Bat ſhe' hates to' at by a Spirit of Reſtlefneſs';. - | 


'equally againſt 'an unuſeful Motion, and the Soft- 
neſs of a/Repoſe,ithattakes'a'Pride in the Name 
of Tranquillity,' to cover a true Indifference.- 1 
After! having deſcribed ſo many Qualities ſo fine: 
it's proper'ts {ce-what Impreſſions they make-upon 
' our Soul, and what's doing'in herown. © ©! | 
1. She has ſomething .of Majeſtical, that imprints 
Reſpect ſomething of {weet and ingenious;:that 
wins the Inclinations:! She attratts you, ſhe retams 
you, and / you always og to her. with De- 
"fires; that you cannot ſhew. -: '© 
To pierce into the inward Part, I done beliere 
- her” to be uncapable of the Sentiments ſhe: gives 
' But imperious upon her 'ſelf," as: well as upon; you, 
-ſhe:maſters in her own. Heart by Reaſon, what Re- 
"ſpect conſtrains in yours. |. 
/ Nature beinginfirmin ſome Souls, dath vor ers 
there force to:defire any thing; impetuousin others, 
Ti : Oeings farth tranſported Paſſions: exaRt in e/Emi- 


ha 
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ja, it has made the. Heart feaſible, which ought 
to feel, and has given to Reaſon;'which ought to 
command, an abſ6lute Empire over her Motions. 
-Happy ſhe, 'that lets her ſelf goto the Tender. 
neſs of her Sentiments, without intereſling the Cy- 
riouſneſs of her Choice, nor that of her Condudt: 
Happy, that in a Correſpondence eſtabliſhed: for 
the Sweetneſs of Life, contents |her ſelf with the 
Approbation of ingenious Men, and her own $a- 
tisfaftion ; that fears not the Murmurs of the en- 
vions, who are jealous of all Pleaſures, and-malict- 
ious againft all Vertues, : 
One knows by an Infinity of Experience, that 
the Mind is blind in loving ; and Love has as it 
were, never well eſtabliſhed his Power, till he has 
ruined that of our Reaſon: Upon the Subject of 
e/&nmilia our Sentiments become .more paſſionate, 
according as our Knowledge becomes morerefined; 
andthe Paſſion, which always appeared, a Mark of 
Folly, is here the true Effeft'of our Happineſs. 
The great Enemies of e/-Smilia:are thoſe that have 
a'falfe Knowledge of 'things, her: Friends, all that 
know how to judge of things with Diſcretion. One 
has more, or leſs of Friendſhip for her, according as 
one has more or leſs:of'Nicety;. atid every one thinks 
tobe the moſt curious, -by knowingevery day new 
Paſlages, in order to/love her more. _ © 
Some Perſons have no Occaſion-for this long :diſ- 


cerning, and for ſo. ſlow a Meditation. At the-firſt | | 


ſight they are touched with her Merit without-the 
Knowledpe of it, and feel ſecret Motions of Eſteetn, 
as well as Inclination:for her. | Scarce has ſhe ut- 
tered ſix Words, :but-they find her the moſt reaſo- 
nable in the World: No body-erer *ppeaged to 

them 
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them ſo. ingenious, nor ſa. wiſe, and as yet they 
know. neicher her Procedure,” nor her Condudt. 
They. frame, as it were -by Inſtin&, the moſt ad- 
vantageous Thoughts of her Vertue; aud Reaſon 
heing ſince conſulted, inſtead of hiding the Sur- 
prize, doth butapprove of ſuch happy, and juſt 
 Preventions. F45 

- Amongſt the Advantages of e/£milia, one of the 


ercateſt, jnmy Opinion, is to be always the ſame, 


and always pleatng. For one ſees that the fineſt 
Humour doth at length become tireſome: The 
| moſt fertile Spirits come to exhauſt themſelves, and 
make you fall with them into a Langour ; the moſt 
enlivened Vivacities either repulſe you, or weary 
| you.. From whence comes it, that Women have 
need of Fancies ſometimes. to ſtir'vs up, or elſe are 
obliged to mix'in. their Entertainments Diverfions, 
that revive us ? That which I deſcribe pleaſes by 
| her Celfalone, and at all times an eternal Equality 
| never affords us a;quarter ofan Hour*s diſtate. One 
is glad to be able. to find with others one apree- 
able Hour ; .. with her one would: complain of a te- 
dious Moment. Go and vitit her in what Condi- 
tion ſagver it be, upon what Occaſion ſoever, you 
g0.tq a certain Pleaſure, and to an aſſured Satis- 
{aQion. \ 

Tis: not an Imagination that ſurprizes you, and 
preſently after is troubleſome to you. *Tis not 
' a ſerious thing, that makes you purchaſe a ſolid 
Converſation by the loſs of its Gayety : tis a Rea- 
{on that pleaſes, and a Judgment that's agreeable. 
PlI conclude by the Quality, which ought to be 
conſidered before all the reſt. She is devout with- 
out Superſtition, without Melancholy ; far from 


that 
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that Infirmity, iwhich/frames)Miracles particularly” 
and /perſwades it felfat-all Moments of ſupernatuaÞ\/ | 
ral Fopperies; .averſe from thoſeiretired Humoutyg, | 8 ; py 
which inſenſibly diffiiſe'in'the Mind the Hatted'q 
the World, andan» Antipathy againſt Pleaſures.'."? | 
She 1s not of Opinion, that-one ought to retire] 
from Humane. Society, to ſeek God in the Hor BY 
rour . of: Solitude': She doth ' not: 'believe. i: that. | 
to be diſengaged from a civil” Life,” to break the 4 
moſt reaſonable and dear 'Correſpondences; TY | v | 
be united to God, but to'be tied to ones ſelf, and NV 
fooliſhly purſue ones own Imagination : She thinks {i 
to find God amongſt Men, : where his Goodneſs is 
moſt aCtive, and his Providence appearsto'be'more 
worthily employed ; and there ſhe ſeeks with-him. 
to enlighten her Reaſon, to: perfect her Manners} 
to regulate her Condutt, both in the Cares of Sal | 
vation, and the : Duties of Life | 
Behold the Deſcription of a Woman chat i 1s not 
to be found ; if ſo be one may make the Deſcrip- 
tion of a thing that''is not. ?Tis'rather the Cha- | 
raCter of an accompliſhed Perſon.. I was'not dif- 
poſed to ſeek it amongſt the: Men, becauſe there is I 
always wanting to their Commerce ſomething of 
that Sweetneſs, which one meets with in [that of 
Women ; and I thought it leſs impoſlible to'find in | 
2 Woman the ſtrongeſt and: ſoundeſt Reaſon of 
Men, than in a Man the Charms and  Agtevmnant 
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x - To THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
WE ER os 
»SUNDERLAND | 


...Baron Spencer of Wormleighton. 


MY LORD, 


F [S the Fate of lIlluſtrious 
oo Perſons to be often viſited 
by ſuch Importunate / Addreflers. 
Their Quality, which priviledges 
them on ſo many other occaſions, 

A 2 does 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


does but the more expoſe them! to, 
_ frequent Perfecutions of- this nature. 


Nay, their” Retirements are not» 


able ro prote&t them; tor a true: | 
Town-Dedicator will Invade their 


moſt private receiles, and attacque! 
them even in their Solitude. As L 
own my felt ſomewhat intereſted 


in the Reputation of my Author, 'N 


was reſolved, that whatever Injuries 


he ſuffer'd in the Tranſlation, he 
ſhould have right done him in the 


Choice: of a Patron; and therefore 


to pitch upon one who was no } 


firanger to his Perſon or to his Me- 


rit; and who beſt underſtood his 
value, becauſe he has the trueſt and 
moſt accurate Judgment in the 
World. 'Tis cre, my Lord, he 
needs no- Patronage;' 43} he ſhines n 
his Native Language; for thete his 
own Merit abundantly fecures bit ; 
bur I amt _ that after all the 


Care 
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| care that has been taken; with him, 
'be will and 3n, need of; it, as he 
| appears in-ours: With! this view, 
| wy. Lord, I have prefum'd to gi 
you the tenuble of this: bold ;Ad+ 
dreſs;, and perhaps your -Lordſhip 
isthe firſt, Perſon mn. the. Warld, 
that has ſuffer d;upan' the- {core .of 
Heing the, Friend of | Mpnheur' de 
ſt. Evremont. 

- Bur belides this,| my. konk you 
Bog another Title c0-this 'Tranſla- 
tion, We haye-long - labqur 'd un» 

* der a Mean, but med nr Character 
with our Neighbours, who lye more 
to the Southward, and are . particu- 
larly obliged to; your Lordſhip tor 
reverſing it. For I don't at all que- 
ſtion. but that your Lordſhip's ex- 
traordinary., Merit, drew. from 
our Author that Ingenuous. Canfeſ- 
ſon, which in his admirableDilcourle 
to: the Mareſcal de Crequi, .be makes 
A303 
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of the Partiality and "unjuſt / Pres] 
Judices of his own: Country-mens| 
your Lord(hip's Acquaintance *has| ' 
convinc'd. him that colder Climate 1 
than his own, may produce Per- | ? 
ſons 'of as '{prightly 'a Wit, - antl || 
ſtrong a Judgment ; and. that-Poi 
litene(s'and Elegance were not com 
fin'd / to France.” Thus our whole 
Iſland, my Lord, reaps-'the* benefit 
of your Noble Qualifications. They 
have procured one'of the moſt Au- 
thentic: Teſtimonies inthe World, 
to paſs in its Favour. No Foreigner 
will urge'our diſtance from the Sun, 
or ' have the hardineſs hereafter to 
mpute Barbarity to us. St. Emre- 
mort has acquitted us from that Im- 
putation. St. Evremont has awn'd 
us not to be interiour in Wit to a- 


ny-of -onr Neighbouring Nations ; 


aid 'tis to your Lordſhip that we 
#tand indebted: for ſo advantageous 
a Confeſſion. | 
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- I faid, My Lord, one of the 
3 i| moſt Authentic Teſtimonies in the 
v5 World.” For I believe it: will be a- 
'preed on all hands that! ſince the 
* | Declenfion of the Roman Eloquence 
'f and - Empire, there never . was a 
truer or nicer Judge of Men and 
manners than our Author, or one 
1m whom a fruitful Wit and a pro- 
'foundnefs of reaſon were fo happily 
reconciled. Amongſt his own'Coun- 
try-Men or indeed any:where elſe, 
I'find none that can diſpnte the 
prize with him but Montagne; who 
was in truth an extraordinary Ge- 
fius, and has left thoſe remains 
behind him 'that will entertain and 
mſtruq, as Jong as Mankind pre- 
ferves any Taſte for Wit and-good 
Senſe. Tho' he writ in a very 
impolite Age, and his Language 
derives an unhappy tinCture from 
one of the worſt Provinces of France, 
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yet Bo hy is ſorhething ſo forcible, fall 
vigorous, and ſo Maſculine in' his exe] 
preffion;thar; after allithe conf} ;derablel\ 
mprovements the - French: Towels 
has. received -{ince his: tims, it, ſill \ 
pleaſes, nayit Charms andaffeQzny,} 1 
Now. as all this, and- a great. deal || « 
more, may. deſeryedly./ be faid-in ||. 
Is Praiſe, yet his warmeſt Admj-/ 
rers muſt be forced- to confeſs with' 
me. /that-  Nicety - was never. his 
Talent; that amongſt his. infinite 
Variety of Citations/(for- as-our Art | 
thor ſays-very._ well of him, he's no 
troubleſome Hoſt, :but- when - his 
own "; Make OH fails'him,., he- has 
fome Friends to. keep ;It;UP, call 'he 
| has got Breath - again): ſome ne- 
ver abervent to be mentioned, and 
others: are wirged. Mal- 4 Propox 
im ſhort;. that his way, of writing is 
too Pindarical, and: his Excurlions, 
too. frequent. Tis true, he'is fo 
CMP It Complai- 
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a Eomplaiſant--fo-his Reader;) as no 
| yer to leave himy n+: | any. - Barren 


| Pocultivared! places; he- gives him 
| an! agreeable Viſta! of: Choves and 
| Meadows: 'The Scene:;varies'eve+s 
| 37-moment, and conſequently, muſt 
delight him 3 but ſtill he makes 
lim wander; Rill he leads him -our 
of .the way, or at leaft.' for "the 
fike- of one Beantitul -Proſped&' car- 
nes him a Mile or two-- about ; 
and this at long run cannar tail: to 
difpuſi nice. Perſons who are: .1n 
pain. till they: arrive at their Jour- 
neys end. On the other © hand 
St. Evremont 1s not only Maſter 
_ of all the good Qualities of : Moy- 
fague without” any of his: defeQs; 


the-former was cither altogether a 
Stranger , as Gallantry and a De- 
licateneſs of Diſcernment, or elſe 
wag but flightly acquainted with. 


+: 


bur poſſeſſes ſeveral others, to which 
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To diſmiſs'this Compariſon, he hajþfit 
a- greater/idepth of penetration ; | $c 


greater i juſtneſs in” Reaſoning 5 4 
better taſt of polite Learning, and'a 


more exquilite knowledge of the 
World. '*:Not to'ſpeak of his 'Lan- 
guage, Which will admit no com» 
pariſon. ''I cannot conclude this Ar. 


ticle without obſerving, that even in 
hisMisfortunes, our Author has recei- 
vedan honourable Elogy from one of 
the moſt”: Judicious Writers -in 
France, »but a Member of that 


Order, which is ſeldom guilty - of 
paying Incenſe to Perſons © in dil: 
grace; and” what is remarkable, an 


_ Ocder to which he himſelf had ex- 


preſt no great ReſpeQ. 


But I humbly beg your Lord- 


ſhips pardon, for dwelling fo long 


upon a Subject which your Lord- | 


ſhip better underſtands than a- 
ny perlon whatever. I am fen- 


ſible, 
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iþ ſible, -1 ſhould Commit the ſame 
| Soleciſm, ſhould Þ enlarge upon; all 
| your ſeveral Eminent Qualities [ 
fince: they are as well known to [i 
| the greater'part of mankind,jias St. 
| Evremonts Character is-|to your 
Lordſhip. That: Air of politeneſs 
- which diſtinguiſhes/every thing you 
Hay: or: do; that: Unwearied: Gene- 
roliry- in extcuding your Favours ; 
that greatneſs of / Mind, that admi- 
rabie Sagacity-and: Expericnce } 10 all 
Affairs, are ſo readily ackowledged as 
well by thoſe that have the honour to 
be admitted into- yourConverſations, 
as others that behold you ata 
diſtance, and only view you in. 
your Character as 1t 1s univerſally 
eſtabliſhed; that as they cannot be 
ſet in a better light, {o the pro- 
claiming of them wou'd be no New 
Diſcovery. - 
And yet my Lord, as 1n all A- 


ges 
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pes of the World, it has been (if: 


you:have not been. without your 


ſhare of them; , .but Heaven he. 


Praiſed for ſetting ſuch great Odds 
berween their diſcretion and rheir 


Malice, Twas your: Lordſhips haps ' 
pineſs..that they charg'd you-with 


things fo 'diſproportion'd and :ab- 
ſurd; © that none ſeemed: to [be- 
lieve' chin , but | thoſe. who receive 
every thing without ' examination, 
or thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to 
ſpread them. For as it was impoſ- 
le for them to ſay the leaſt in- 


jurious thing of you without ha- 
ving recourſe to fiction, they mana- 
ged it ſo profuſely, that like the 
Old Relators of Heroic adventures, 
they deſtroyed that very belief 
they - endeavoured -to ' Propagate. 
Even 


Ev 
I--may be allowed the expreſſion, ) | 
the eprnneg of a-conſpicuous Me- | 
rit to meet with many Enemies; | 
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The Epiftle Dedicatory: 
Even that Inſtrunient, which by 
'one-of the. moſt induſtrious Agerits 
'of Hell was deſigned to' ruin your 
Reputation with the reſt of man- 
kind, for which purpoſe no Arti- 
fices of Threats and promiſes were 
left nnpraciced, that very - Inſtzu- 
ment, my Lord, ſerved to pro- 
daim your Lordfhips Virtue to the 
World; and never was Innocence 
more triumphantr,and never didTruth 
gain a more. glorious - Conqueſt. 

- And now, my Lord, if your 
Candor has not been wholy ex- 
kauſted in forgiving theſe injuries, I 
| humbly beg you to employ it ofice 
+ more in pardoning the imperteQions 
of this Tranſlation. My Friends and I 
did our beſt endeavours, but 
tound- to our expence, it was e- 
vally difficule ' to 1nitate and 
Iranſlate St. Evremont. The pert- 
ods every where ſo Harmonious 


and 
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The E piſtle Dedicatory. 


and yet fo unaffected, the. Lans, = 
guage {o. coniprehenſive and yet fo | 
clear, ſo Polite and yet ſo Natu-/ 


ral, that tho' we cou'd pretend. to} - 


kave reached his meaning in all 
places, which 15 no eaſy matter 


in:an Author ſo very nice and pene- 

trating, yet we cannot without a | - 
ſenſible regret, obſerve how much Þ' 
we have fallen below the Original. 
Your Lordſhip has received bet-Þ| * 
ter preſents from other hands, || ; 
but this is offered with no leſs fin- 
cerity. And in this ſingle preſump- 


tion, I was glad of this occaſion to |. 
declare to all the World with what | 


Zeal and Integrity, 


I am, my Lord, s 
your Lordſbips moſt Humble, . 
and moſt Obedient Servant, 
T. BROWN, 


4 Preface. 


TT Had deſigned to have made ſome 
| Critical Remarks and Obſervations 
upon thoſe Chapters in the Second Volume 
of Monſiewr de St. Evremont, where 
the occaſion Naturally required them. 


_ But the Book happening to ſwell larger 
; A ſeveral Sheets than was expeited, I 
' bave no room here to inſert them. Mr. 
Dryden ixdeed, who in hi excellent Pre- 
: face before the firſt Volume, has given us 
4 wery good account 4 our inimitable 
Author, ſeems to have ſpared me this It- 
bogr; but bowever, be bas not ſo ex- 
hanfted the Subjeft, but that there is ftill 
# wery ample Field for thoſe that come 
#fter him to Cultivate. | 


Preface. 
T1 ſhall here take no notice of wha 
ow Author, both in his Diſcourſe to thi 
Mareſchal de Crequi, 4d i his -Let- 
ter to Monſieur Juttel, the late Learned 
Library - keeper at St. James's, has ad- 
/ wanced upon the Score of Religion. For 
beſudes this \, he has Wide the Contro- 
verſie Be » Gentltman, and not ©. 
Theologue ; "tis certain he drew his 
Charatter of the Reformed from the 
Huguenots of France, «fort of. Peg- 
ple whom, we are not obliged to juſtify. | | 


The, firſt Volume will ſpeedily be Res. 
printed, with igreat Anznaments, and Ad- 
ditions; where I ſhall have a proper op- 
portunity t0' prefix . Diſſertati ond which 1 | 
am forced ' for want' of room here to 0 


MONSIEUR 
MARSHALL de CREQUI, 


Who ask'd the temper of my Mind, and my 
Thoughts of things in general. 


So. 


By Dr. DRAKE. 


HEN we are young, the Po- 

\/ V pular Opinion {ways us, and 

we are more folicitous to gain 

the Eſteem of others then of our ſelves. 

But arrivÞ to Old Age, we are apt to 

have a leſs value for Foreign things, and 

are moſt taken up with our ſelves, when 
we are ready to abandon our ſelves. 

Life is like our other Poſſeſſfions, all 
vaniſhes, when we think our ſtock grear- 
eft : Our meaſures are ſeldom rightly 
underſtood, till little remains to be ma- 
naged. Hence we ce young Men {quan- 
der (as it were) their Being, in which 
they think they have a long term of 


Years to come. We grow more chary of 


our 
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2 To Monſieur, the 


our ſelves, as we grow nearer to loſe 


. our ſelves. 


The time has been, when my roving, 
uncontrol'd Fancy ramoled after every 
thing ſtrange to it: At preſent my 
Mind contraQts it ſelf to the Body, and 
unites more ſtraitly with it: Nor is 
this out of any ſenſe of Pleaſure from: 
ſuch an Alliance, but out of neceſſity of 
the mutual Succour and Aſſiſtance, which 
they endeavour to afford one another. 

In this feeble Condition, I yet retain 
{ome pleaſures, but I have loſt all 
ſenſe of Vice, without knowing whether 
this change be owing to the Tnfirmity 
of a decay'd Body, or the moderation of 
a Mind better improv'd in Wiſdom than 
heretofore. I fear my Age has a great- 
er ſhare in it than my Vertue, that I 
have more reaſon to complain, than 
brags of the Obedieace of Inclinations. 

In vain {ſhould I aſcribe to my Reaſon 
the Power of ſ{ubjetting my deſires, if 
they are too weak to raiſe themſelves; and 
vhat Wildom fſoever Men at my Years 
may boaſt of, it is hard to diſtinguiſh, 
whether thoſe Pafſhons, we now no long- 
er fcel, be ſubdued or expired. 

Howlocver it be, when our ſenſes are 

no 
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no longer touch'd with their ObjeAs, nor 


our Souls mov'd by their Impreſſions, it 
is properly no more then a State of Indo- 
lence : Yet is not this Indolence without 
it's Charms, To think himſelf exempt 
from all uneaſinels, is enough to give Joy 
to a reaſonable Man. 

The Enjoyment of Pleaſures is not al- 
ways required; the privation of pain'well 
uſed, renders our Condition {ſufficiently 


happy. FT | | 
If any misfortune befall me, I am na- 


turally little ſenſible of ir, without daſh» - 


ing this happy Conſtitution with any 
thoughts of Conſtancy. For Conſtancy 
is only dwelling longer upon our Miſe- 
ries. It appears the molt aimable Ver- 
tue in the World to thoſe who are un- 
der no afflictions, but 1s truly a new load 
to {uch as are. | 

Reſiſtance only Fretts us, and Inſtead 
of eaſing one grievance adds another - 
Without Reſiſtance we ſuffer only the e- 
vils inflicted on us, with it our own im- 
provements too. For this reaſon under pre- 
ſent Calamities, I reſign all to Nature ; I 
reſerve my prudence for times of tran-= 
quillity. Then by reflecting upon my own 
Indolence, I take pleaſure in the pains, I 
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4 To Monſieur, the 
endure not, and by this means make hap- 
py the molt indifferent State of Life. 

Experience grows with Age, and Wil- 
dom commonly with Experience : But 
when I aſcribe this Vertue to Old 
Men, I mean not that they are always 
Malters of it. This 1s cerrain that they 
have alwzys the Liberty to be wiſe, and 
to knock off decently thoſe Petters 
which prejudice has put upon the World. 
They only-are allow'd to take things for 
what they really are. 

Reaſon does as 'twere plant every thing 
in our Education ; which is afterward in 
a manner quite over-run by Fancy. Age 
only has the power to drive out the one 
from what ſhe bad uſurp'd, and reeſta- 
bliſh the other in what ſhe had loſt. 

For my felf, I obſerve religiouſly all 
real Duties. 'The imaginary I refuſe or 
adnit, as I like or diſhke *em. For in 
things to which I am not oblig'd,I think it 
equal reaſon to rcje& what does not pleaſe | 
me, Or to accept what does. 

Every day trees me from one link at 
leais of the Chain, nor 15 it leſs for the ad- 
3211age of thoſe from whom I diſengage 
my {clf, then me, who regain my liber- 
ty. They are as great gainers in the ae? 

0 


a 
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of an uſeleſs Man, as I ſhould have been 
a loſer, by idely devoting my ſelf any long- 
er to 'em. 

Of all Ties, that of Amity ts the only 
one that has, in my Opinion, almoſt 
irreſiſtible Charms; and were it not for 
the diſgrace that attends no Return, I 
cou'd love meerly for the pleaſure of 
Loving, even where I was not belov'd a- 
gain. 

In Love ill plac'd, the Sentiments of 
Amity entertain us purely by their own 
agreeable ſweetneſs. But we ought to 
diveſt our ſelves of a juſt hatred for the 
Intereſt of our own quiet. 

Happy is that Mind which can entire- 


Ty deny ſome Paſſions, and only unbend 


it {elf to ſome others. It would then 
be void of Fear, Sadneſs, Hatred, or 
Jealouſie. It wou'd deſire without vio- 
lence, Hope without impatience, and 
Enjoy without traniport. 

The ſtate of Vertue is not a ſtate of 
Indolence. We ſutfer in it a perpetual 
Conflict betwixt Duty, and Inclination. 
Now we do what diſguſts us, and now 
oppole what reliſhes well : Being almoſt 


always under force, both in our Actions, 
and Abſtinence, 
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That of Wiſdom is ſweet and calm, 
It reigns Peaceably over our movements, 
being only to Govern well as Sudje&s, 
what Vertue Combatrs as Enemies. 

I can ſay one thing of my ſelf, as extra- 
ordinary as true, that 1s, that I have ne- 
ver in my felf felt any Conflict between 
Paſſhon, and Reaſon. My Paſſion never 
oppos'd what I reſolv'd out of Duty ; 
and my Reaſon readily comply'd with 
what my Pleaſure Inclin'd me to. 

I pretend not that this eaſe accord 1s 
praiſe worthy ; on the contrary, I confeſs 
I have been otten the more Vicious for it. 
Not out of any perverſe diſpoſition to E- 
vil; but becauſe Vice cover'd the Crime, 
with an appearance of Pleaſure. 

It 1s certain, the nature of things 1s 
much better diſcover'd by refleQtion on 
**:m, when paſt, then by their impreſſions 
at perception. Now the great Com- 
merce with the World, hinders all atten- 
tion in Youth. What we lee in others 
hinders us from examining well our ſelves. 

Crowds pleaſe us at an Age, when we 
Love (as one may ſay) to diffuſe our 
ſelves. Mul urudes grow troubleſome 
at another, when we naturally recoil to 
our {clves, or inſtead of numbers come to 

Pau» 
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paucity of Friends, who are more 
united to Us. 

"Tis this humour, that inſenſibly with- 
draws us from Courts. We begin through 
that to ſeek ſome Mean between Hurry 
and Retirement. We grow afterwards 
alham'd to ſhow an old Face amongtt 
young Fellows. "7 

Let us not flatter our ſelves with our 
Judgments : A brisk Buffoonery will run 
it down; and the falſe glittering of a 
"youthful Fancy will tura to Ridicule our 
molt delicate Converſations. It we have 
Wit, the beſt uſe of it is in private Com- 
panies; for in a Crowd the Spirit main- 
tains it ſelf but ill againſt the Body. 

This Juſtice which we are oblig'd to 
do our ſelves, ought not- to make us un- 
juſt to the young Men. We ought not 
perpetually to cry up our own Times, or 
envioully always condemn theirs. Let 
us not rail at Pleaſures when we are paſt 
them, or cenſure Diverſions, whole only 
Offence is our Incapacity, 

Our Judgments ought to be always the 
lame. We may live, but muſt not judge 
by Humour. There is in mine an odd 
peculiarity, which makes me mea- 
lure Magnificeace more by its trouble 
than pomp. B 4 Shows 
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Shows, Feaſts, and great Aſſemblies, 
invite not me to the fight of *em: The 
Inconvenicncies I muſt ſufer, deter me. 
The elegant harmony of Conſorts en- 
gages not me {0 much, as the difficulty of | 
ad;uſting *em diſobliges me. Abundance 
dilzults me at my Meals, and Rarities 
ſeem to me an atteted Curioſity, My 
fancy cannot recommend any thing to my 
palate by my ſcarcity. My choice ſhou'd be 
of things ealily to be had,that my Delicacy 
may not be ruled by Fancy. 

Iamas fond of Reading as ever, be- 
cauſe it depends more particularly on the 
mind, which tires not like the Senſes. In 
truth, 1 ſeek in Books my Pleaſure, ra- 


| ther than - my Inſtruction. 


As I have leſs time for Practice, 1 
have leſs defireto learn. IT have more 
need of a itock of Lite than of methods 
of living ; and the little that remains, 
15 better ſpent in things agreeable, than 
Inftructive, The LatinAuthors afford me 
the moit, and I read whatever Ithink fine, 
a thouſand times oyer without being cloy'd. 

A nice Choice has confin'd me to a few 
Boo!:s, in which I ſeek rather ſound than 
fine Wit; and the true Taſte (to ule a 
Spaniſh Expreſhon) is ordinarily found j 

tne 
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the Writings of conſiderable Men. I am 
pleas'd to diſcover in T»lly's kpiitles, both 
his own CharaQer, and thar of thoſe 
Perſons of Quality that Write to him. He 
' never diveſts himſelf of his Rhetorick, and 
the leaſt recommendation to his moſt in- 
timate Friend 1s as artificially Inſinuated, 
as if he were to prepoſleſs a Stranger in 
an Afﬀair of the greateit Conſequence in 
the World. 

The Letters of the reſt want thoſe fine 
turns ; but in'my Mind, they have more 
good Senſe than his, and this makes me 
judge very Advantageoully of the great 
and general Abilities of the Romans at 
that time. 

Our Authors prefer the Age of Au- 
guſtus upon the account of Yiryz/ and Ho- 
race ; and perhaps more yet upon the 
: ſcore of Mecenas, who encouraged Men 
of Learning, than for thoſe Men of 
Learning themſelves. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, that their 
Parts as well as Courages began at that 
time to decay. Grandeur of Soul was 
converted to Circumſpe& ConduR, and 
ſound Diſcourſe to Polite Converſation - 
I know not what to think of the Remains 
of Mzcenas, unleſs it be that they had 

ſomething 
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ſomething of Grimace, which was made 
to paſs for delicate. 

 Mecenas was Auguſtus's great Favou- 
rite ; The Man that pleas'd, and whom} 
all the Polite, and ſprightly Watts court- | 
ed ; now 1s 1t not likely that his judgment 
over-rul'd the reſt, that they afteQed his 
Air, and Ap'd, as much as they could, 
his Character? 

Auguſtus himſelf leaves us no great . 
Idea of his Latinity. What we lee of 
Terexce, what was reported at Rome of 
politeneſs of Scipio and Lzlins, the Re- 
Iiques of Ceſar, and what we have of 
Cicero, with the complaint of this laſt 
for the loſs of what he calls, Sales, Le- 
pores, Venuitates, Urbanitas, Amanitas, 
Feſt rvitas, Fucunditas ; all together make 
me believe, upon better conſideration, 
— That we muſt ſearch ſome other time 

than that of Auguſtus, to find the ſound 
and agreeable Wir of the Rowmaxs, as well 
as the pure and natural Graces of their 
Tongue. | 

It may be ſaid, That Horace had a 
very nice Palate in all theſe Matters ; 
which perſwades me, that the reſt of his 
Contemporaries had not. For the nice- 
ty of his Reliſh conſiſted chiefly wn find- 
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ing that of others ridiculous, But as for 
the Impertinencies, falſe Manners,and Af- 
feAations which he laugh'd ar, his ſenſe 


| wou'd not at this day appear fo very juſt. 


I 04 n chat of Auguſtus to have been the 


Age of excellent Poets ; but it follows not, 
That it was that of Univerſal Genius's. 


Poetry requires a peculiar Genius, tha 
agrees not overmuch with good ſenſe, 
It is ſometimes the Language of Gods, 
ſometimes of Buftoons, rarely that of a 
Civil Man. It delights in Figures, and 
Fictions, always beſides the reality of 
things, tho! it be that only, that can fa- 
tisty a found Underſtanding. 

Not but that there is ſomerhing Noble 
in making good Verſe; but we muſt 
have a great command of our Genius, 0- 
therwiſe the mind 1s poſleſs'd with ſome- 
thing Foreign, which hinders it from the 
free management of it ſelf. 


He's a Block-head (ſay the Spaniards) 


that can't make two Verſes, and a Fool 
that makes four. It this Maxim pre- 
vail'd over all the World, we ſhould 


want a thouſand fine Works, the read- 


ing of which gives us a very delicate 
pleaſure ; but this Maxim reſpects Men 
of Bulineſs, rather than proteſs'd Poets. 

However, 
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However, thoſe that are capacitated for 
ſuch great Works, will not oppoſe the 
force of their Genius, for what I can fay; 
and it is certain, that amongſt Authors, 
thoſe only will write few Verſcs, who 
find themſelves curb'd more by their own 
natural Unaptneſs, than by my Reaſons. 
Excellent Poets are as requilite for our 
pleaſure, as great Mathematicians for our 
uſe: Bur it is ſufficient for us to bs ac- 
quainted with their Works, and not en- 
gage our {elves 1n the ſolitary Enthuſiaſm 
of the one, or to exhauſt our Spirits in 
Meditation like the other. 
Of all Poets, Comedians are moſt proper 
for the converſe of the World : For they 
oblige themſelves to paint naturally what 
pailes in it, and to expreſs after a lively 
manner the Thoughts, and Paſſions of 
Men. g 
How new an Air ſoever, may be given 
to old Thoughts, that ſort of Poetry 
is very tedious which is fall'd with Simi- 
lies of the Morning, the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. Our Deſcriptions of a calm and a 
tempeſtuous Sea, repreſent nothing which 
the Antients have not done much better. 
Now we have not only the ſame Ideas, 
but the very ſame Expreſſions, the ſame 
Rhy mes. 
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Rhymes. I never hear of the Harmony 
of Birds, but I prepare my ſelf for the 
murmuring of Brooks ; the Shepherds 
are always lolling upon Fern, and you 
may ſooner find a Grove without a 
Shade in its proper ſight, than in our 
Yerles. 

This muſt neceſſarily at length be ve- 
ry tedious; which cannot happen in 
Comedy, where with pleaſure we ſee our 
own Actions drawn, and are touch'd with 
Paralel Motions. 

A Diſcourſe of Woods, Rivers, Mea« 
dows, Fields, and Gardens, make but a 
very languiſhing Impreſſion upon us, un- 
leſs their Beauties be wholly new : But 
a diſcourſe of Humanity, its Inclinations, 
Tenderneſles, and Aﬀections, finds ſome- 
thing at the bottom of our Souls pre- 
par'd to receive it ; the ſame nature pro- 
duces and receives 'em, and they are ea- 
fily transfuſed from the ACtors to the 
Spettators, 

The Delicacy of Love {ooths me, and 
its tenderneſs touches me ; and as in Spain 
they love the beſt of any Country in the 
World, I am never weary of reading in 
thetr Authors Amorous Adventures. I 
am more afiected with the Paſſion of one 

of 
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of their Lovers, than I ſhou'd be with my 
own, were I yet capable of any. The 
very Imagination ot thoſe Amours raiſc 
in me certain motions for the Gallant, 
which I cou'd never feel for my elf. 

There 15 perhaps as much Witt, in the 
other Writings of that Nation, as in ours; 
but 1t is a Wit that gives me no fatisfaQi- 
on, except that of Cervantes in Don 
©uixot, which I cou'd read all my life 
without being diſguſted one ſingle mo- 
ment. 

Of all the Books I have ever read, Don 
Quixot 15 that, of which I ſhou'd be moſt 
ambitious to have been the Author. No- 
thing in myOpiaion, can contribute more 
to the forming in us a true reliſh of every 
thing. I wonder how Cervartes cou'd, as 
it were out of the Mouth of one of the 
oreateſt Fools in the World, ſhew him- 
ſelf maiter of all the Underſtanding and 
Knowledge imaginable. TI admire the 
diverſities of his CharaGers, which are 
of the moſt uncommon ſtamp in the 
World, and at the iame time the molt nas 
tural. 

Qzevedo indeed appears a very Ingeni- 
ous Author, but I eſteem him more for 


wiſhing all other Books Burat, "Ou " 
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had read Do» Quzixot, than for having 
been able to read 'em. 
| I am not acquainted enough with 1ta- 
lian Verſe, to tafte their delicacy, or ad- 
mire their Grace and Beauty ; I meet 
with ſome Hiſtories in that Tongue a- 
bove all the Moderns, and ſome Treati- 
ſes of Politicks even above what the An- 
tients have Written. 

As for the Morality of the Italians, it 
is full of Conceipts, which ſavour more 
of a Fancy that aims to Sparkle, than of 
ſolid Senfe founded on deep Refle&ions. 

I am very curious of every thing that 
is fine in French, and am very much dif- 
taſted at a thouſznd Authors, that ſeen 
only to have written for the Reputation 
of being Authors. I read not for the cre- 
dit of having read abundance, and this is 
it which tyes me up to certain Books, 
where I'm aſlur'd to meet fatisfaQtion. 

Montagne's Eſlays, Malherbe's Poems, 
Corneille's Tragedies, and Vorture's Let- 
ters have eſtabliſhed to themſelves, as it 
were, a Title to pleaſe me during Life. 

Montagne has not the fame {ſucceſs with 
others through their whole Courſe. As 
he particularly lays open Men, the 
Young and the Old are pleaſed to fee 

them- 
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themſelves in him by the reſemblance of 
their Thoughts. The ſpace intermedi- 
ate to theſe Ages, takes *em off from Na- 
ture to other Profeflions; and then they 
find leſs in Moztagze that firs 'em. The 
Arc Mllitary employs the General ; Po- 
liticks the Statez-man ; Divinity the 
Church Man; and Law the Judge. 

Monts:ne returns upon us, when Na- 
ture has brouzht us back again to our 
ſeives; and the approach of Age, when 
we truly teel what we are, recalls the 
Prince as well as his meaneſtSubjects from 
his Engagements to his Function, to the 
more near and ſenſible intereſt of his 
Perſon. 

I Write not this out of any impulſe 
of vanity, which urges Men to make 
their Fancies publick. I inftruct my 
ſelf by what I ſay, and underitand my - 
ſelf better by expreſſing the Notion I 
have form'd of my ſelf, then I could by 
private theught:', and Internal RefleCti- 
Ons. | 
'The Idea a Man has of himſelf by 
{1mple atceation to Internal Meditations, 
is always a little confus'd. The Image 
which 1s outwardly expreſs'd is much 
more exact, and gives us a much truer 


Judg- 


- 
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judgment of our ſelves, when it is again 
yon to the Examination of the 
mind, after having been laid before our 
eyes. _ 
” Beſides, the flattering Opinion of our 
own . merit loſes half its Charms, as 
ſoon as it comes into the light ; and the 
complaiſance of ſelf Love inſenſtbly va- 
niſhing leaves behind it only a diſguſt 
of its {weetnefs, and ſhame tor a vanity 
as fooliſhly entertain'd as judicioufly quit- 
ted: 

To equal Matherbe to the Antients, I 
find nothing finer then his own compo- 
fitions. 1 wou'd only 1n his works re- 
trench what is not. worthy of him. It were 
injuſtice to poſtpone him to any one who- 
ever. But he muſt bear with us, if 
for the honour of our own Judgments, we 
make him give place to himſelf. 

Almoſt the ſame we may ſay of Cor- 
neille. He wou'd be above all the Trage- 
dians of Antiquity, if he were not in ſome 
of his pieces much below himſelf. He. 
is ſo admirable in whar 1s fine, that he 
take saway all pattence for what is indiffe- 
rent. What 1a him 1s not excellent, me- 
thinks is naught ; not chat it 15 bad, but 
that it wants the perfection of the ret. 

WW C It 
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It is not enough for him to pleaſe us lights 
ly, he's bound to touch us to the quick, 

It he raviſhes not our minds, they em- 
ploy their utmoſt penetration, enviouſly 
to diſcover the difference between him 
and himſclf. | 

Some Authors may ſimply move us, 
But thoſe are petty ticklings, pleaſing e- 
nough when we have nothing elle to 
mind. Corxecilie prepares our minds for 
tranſports : It they be not elevated, they 
are left in a condition more uneaſlie than 
languour. 

It is, I confefs hard, always to Charm : 
Very hard ati pleaſure to raiſe a mind 
from its temper, to unhinge a Soul. But 
Corneille by having done it ſo often, has 
laid upon himſelf an Obligation to do it 
always. Let him expunge what is not 
noble enough for him, and he will leave 
us in a full admiration of thoſe Beauties 
which no one can Parallel. 

I ſhould not excule Yozture for a great 
many of his Letters, which he ought to 
have ſupprelſs'd, had himſelf been the 
Publiſher ; But he was like ſome Fathers, 
equally kind and prudent, who have a 
nacural affection for their Children, and 
ta lecret cherith thoſe that want worth, 

thereby 
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thereby to avoid expoſing their Judgments 
to the Publick by their Indulgence. 

He might have ſhew'd all his Fondneſs 
to ſome of his Works ; for there 1s ſome- 
thing in 'em ſo unaccountably ingenious, 
ſo polite, ſo fine, and fo agreeable, that 1 
takes away all taſte of the Sales Attic 
and the Roman Trbanitas ; ecclyples quite 
the Spirit and Wit of the [zalzaps, and the 
 Gallantry of the Spaxiaras. | 

We have in Frexch ſome particular 
pieces of admirable Beauty ; of which 
number is the Funerall Oration of the 
Queen of Eze/ana by Monſieur de Meaux. 
There is a certain Spirit ditfus'd through 
the whole diſcourſe, which gives as great 


an opinion of the Author before he is - 


known, as of his Work, after *tis read. 
His Character is impreſs'd on all that he 
lays; ſo that altho' I have never ſeen 
him, TI paſs eaſily from the admiration 
of his Diſcourſe to that of his -Perſon. 
Nor amlT leſs atteQ&ed with the Abridg- 
ment of General Hiftory done by the ſame 
Prelate. Such reach 1s there in his Re- 
 fletions: The {ſenſe lo ſound, fo 
great a purity of Reaſoning! What a 


capacity of mind muſt he have in one 


Scheme to comprehend ſo great a variety 
C 3 of 


Fatt 1 
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of Events, {o far disjoyn'd both in time. 
and place! What Judgmear to recon- 
Cile ?em: as he do's, and draw from %em 
Conſequences ſo advantagious to the true 
Relivzon ? 

How great {oever the pleaſure of Read- 
ing is t9 me, yet that of Converſation 
will ever be more ſenſible. 'The acquain- 
| tance of the Ladies would afford the 
{ {wcetelt, it their Charms did not put us 
to too much pain to defend our ſelves from 
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doing Homage to 'em. Yet this is a vio- 
i lence I rarely ſuffer ; as'my Age renders 
' © me unacceptable, my Experience makes 
| me nice ; and if they can't be pleas'd with 
me, Tam by way of return as little ſa- 


| tified with them. 
| Therc are ſome whoſe Merits make a 
conſiderable impreſſion on my mind, but 
| their Beauty has little 1niluence on me. 
Andit Tam at any time ſurprized by it, 
T preſently reduce my Paſſion to a plea- 
{ing reaſonable Amity, that has none of 
the unealineſles of Love, 
Amonglt Ladies, the moſt meritorious 
perſon with them, is the Lover 3 the 
acxt, the Confident of their /aclinations ; 
the third, he that ingenioutly [ts off all 
that is amiable in 'em. If nothing will 
win 
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win their hearts, we may at leaſt gain 
their Favours by Complements; tor next 
to the Lover,to wliom all mult give place, 
he pleaſes 'em moſt, that can make 'em 
pleaſe themſelves beſt. 

When you converſe with 'em, avoid 
carefully all indifterence, they are from 
their Souls Enemies to ſuch coldneſs, or 
love your ſelf, or flatter what they love, 
or paint 'em ſo as to plunge 'em {till deep- 
er in Love with themſelves. For Love 
of ſome ſort or other they mult have, it 
is a Paſſion their Hearts are never unfur- 
niſh'd with. Dire& a poorHeart how to 
employ it. 

"Tis true,ſome of '*em can have eſtcem, 
and even tenderneſs too without Love ; 
and others there are as worthy of our 
Confidence and Secrets as the moſt truſty 
of our Friends. | 

I know ſome that have no leſs Wit 
and Diſcretion, then Charms and Beauty : 
But thoſe are Rarities, that Nature wan- 
tonly beſtows on the World, whether by 
deſign -or Caprice, and we can draw no 
Conſequences in Favour of the Generall, 
from things ſo particular, and from Qua- 
lities ſo uncommon. Women ſo extraor- 


dinary ſ{cem to invade the Character of 
C 3 Men, 
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Men ; and perhaps it is a kind of revolt 
from their Sex, to ſhake off the Natural 
Conditions of ir for the real Advantages of 
Ours. | 

I confeſs T have formerly been more dif- 
fcult in the choice of theMen, with whom 
I Convers'd, then at preſentI am ; and I 
think my ſelf not ſo mucha Loſer in point 
of Delicacv, as a gainer in point of Senſe. 
I then fought for Men that cou'd pleaſe 
me 1nevery thing, I now ſeck every thing 
that may pleaſe me in any Man. 

A Man 1n all reſpects agrecable, is too 
great a Rarity, and it is no Wildom to 
hunt for what we are hardly ever like to 
find. That Delicacy of pleaſure, which 
our imagination paints to us, is what we 
ſeldom enjoy ; the ſickly nice Fancy gives 
us a diſreliſh of thole things, which we 
during the whole courſe of our lives 
might obtain. | 

Not that, to ſay Truth, it is impoſſible 
to find ſuch Jewels, . but it 1s very rarely 


that Nature forms 'em, and that For- 


tune favours us with 'em. My good Stars 
made me know one of this rank in Fr ace, 
and another of cqual merit in a Forreign 
Country, who was the whole delight of my 
Life. Death has robbed me of this Trea- 

{ure, 
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ſure, and I can never think on that cruel 
day on which Monſieur Daubigny died, 


but I may with a fad and ſenſible regrert, 
ſay, 


——— Quem ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, ſic di voluiſtis, habebo. 


Among your other meaſures for the con- 
duct of Society, you mult take care to 
apprehend the good things ſeperately ; be- 
ware to diſttnguiſh Solidity from Prolixt- 
ty, good _ Nature from want of Senle , 


Science from Ridicule. You will find theſe | 


Qualities promiſcuoully blended, not only 
among thoſe Men whom you may at 
pleaſure make choice of, or repudiate, but 
even among thoſe whom your intereſt, 
or other tyes as obligatory,{hall bind you 
tO. : 

I have ſcena Man of the gayeſt natural 
parts in the World, lay aſide the happy 
taciliry of his Genious, and engage in 
Arguments of Science and Religion, in 
which he betray'd a ridiculous ignorance. 

I know one of the molt Learned M< 1 
in Europe, of whom one may Learn a 
Thouſand things curious or profound, 
in whom nevertheleſs you will find an 
GC 4 Impotence 
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impotence of Belett 18 every thing extra. 
ordinary, fabulous, or exceeding Credit. 

That great Maſter of the Scag ve, ta 
whom the Romans are more beholding 
for the Beaury of their thoughts, then to 
their own Wit or Vertue : Corneille who 
fufficiently diſcovers himſelf without na- 
ming, ſpeaks like an ordinary Man when 
he ſpeaks for himſelf, He exhauſts all 
his ſtock of thought for a Greek or a Ro- 
man: A French-man Or Spaniard abates 
his courage ; and when he ipeaks tor him, 
he is quite diſpirited. He racks his ima- 
g1nation for all that is noble to adorn his 
Old Heroe's, and you would ſay, that he 

debarr'd himſelf rhe advantage of his own 
| proper Wealth,as it he were not worthy 
the ule of 1t. 

If you know the World perfeQly, you 
will find 1n it abundance of Men valuable 
for their Talent, and as conremprible for 
their tailing. Expect not they ſhou'd al- 
ways diſplay their good Qualities,and diſ- 
crectly cover their Infirmities. You ſhall 
ſee *em {light theirVertues, and fondly in- 
dulge their defects. It reits upon your 
Judgmeat to make a better choice then 
themſelves, and by your Addreſs, to draw 
from 'em that worth, which they cou'd 
not cally communicate. For 
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For theſe Ten Years, which L have ſpent 
in a Forreiga Country, 1 have tonnd as 
much pleaſure, and been as happy in rhe 
enjoy ment ofConverſation,as if i had been 
all che rime 1n France. I have met with 
Perſons of as great: Worth asMuality, whoſe 
Society has been the greateſt comfort of 
my Life.l have known Men as witty as a- 
ny I have ever ſeen, who have join'd the 
pleaſure of their Friendſhip to that of 
their Company. 

I have known ſome Ambaſſadors ſa 
delicate,thar it ſeem'd to me a conſiderable 
lols, whenever the Dury of their Charac- 
ter ſuſpended the exerciſe of their more 
peculiar Excellencies. 

_ I have formerly thought that there were 
| no Man of Honour but in ourCourt ; that 
the effeminacy of warmer Climates, and 
a kind of Barbarity in the colder, hinder'd 
theNatives from being rais'd to this pitch, 
except very rarely. But experience has 
at length convinc'd me, that there are 


ſuch everywhere, and if I have not diſco-- 


cover'd it ſoon enough, it 15 becaule it is 
difficult for a French-man under long 
uſe to reliſh any bur thoſe of his own 
| Country. | 
Every Nation has it's excellence, with 

2 
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a certain turn proper and peculiar to its 
Genious. My Judgment, too much wed. 
ded to our own Air, rejeQed as faulty 
what was Foreign to us. Becauſe we 
ſee 'em imitate us in the Faſhion of things 
Exterior, we wou'd impoſe upon *%m 
the imitation of vs, even in the Dreſs of 
Vertue too. 

In truth, the grounds of any Effential 
Quality, are every where the lame ; but 
we endeavour to fit the Extrinſicks to our 
Humour, and thoſe among us that pay 
the greateſt deference to Reaſon,mult have 
with it ſomething to gratific their Fan: 
CIES. 


Tke difterence which I find between | 


the Air of us and other Nations, to ſpeak 
ingenuouſly,is that ours is induſtriouſly at- 


teaed, and that of other Nations imprel- 


{ed by Nature, as it were in an indelible 
Character. 
In all my life, 7 have never known but 


two Perſons that were univerſally tak- 


ing, and thoſe differently. The one had 


agreeable Qualities of all forts ; for the 
ordinary ſort of Men, for the Humoriſts, | 
and even for the Fantaſtical ; he ſeem'd } 
to have in his Nature, wherewith to | 


pleaſe eyery body. The other had ſo ma- 
ny 
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ny rare Accompliſhments, that he might 
aſſure himſelf of eſteem where-ever Ver- 
tue was rever'd. The firſt cou'd infi- 
nuate himſelf, and never tail'd to gain 
the AﬀeRions. The ſecond was ſome- 
what moroſe and fierce, but command- 
ed efteem. 'To compleat this di/tcrence, 
a Man gave himſelf up with plealure ro 
the infinuations of the former, and ſub- 
mitted oftentimes with reluQtance to the 
worth of the larrer. I had a tt-i& 
Friendſhip with *em both, and can lay, 
That 1 never ſaw any thins 11 the one, 
but what was agrecable 3 or 11 t:35 other, 
but what was valuable. 

WhenT want the company of men of 
Converſation, I have iccourſe to rhe 
Learned ; and if I mect with Men 5kiltull 
1n polite Learning, I think my {elf no 
rreat loſer by exchangeing of the delica- 
cy of the preſent, for that of peſt Aves. 
Bar there are very few that have a true 
Judgment : Polite Learning is by molt 
Mens management rendered very naulſe- 
ous. 

Of all the Men lever knew, Antiqui- 
ty 15 the moit indebted io Mr. Male, 
not only for the nicety and fineneſs ot ts 
apprehenſion, which he employs to dive, 

even 
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even into the Soul of theAntients for their 
true meaning, but likewiſe for the Beau- 
ty of his Fancy, with which he embel- 
liſhes their Thoughts too. 

I have ſeen in few Years abundance of 
Critichs, and but few good Judges. I 
affe& not that ſort of Learned Mea, that 
rack their Brains to reſtore a Reading, 
which is not mended by the Refftitution, 
The whole Myſtery of their Learning 
lyes in what we might as well be 1gno- 
rant of, and what is worth the know- 
1ng,they never underſtand. They never 
:magine, never think nicely enough to 
taſte the delicacy of the Senſe, or the e- 
legance of a Thought. They may ſerve 
well enough for Expolitors to Gramma- 
rians ; they drudge the ſame way,and are 
made of the ſame Lump : but they can 
never rightly apprehend any Man of Senſe 
among the Antients; ſuch a Talent is 
diametrically oppoſite to theirs. 

In Hiſtory,they neither mind Men, nor 
matters; they lay the whole weight on 
Cronology ; and for the date of a Con- 
ſul's Death, negle& the knowledge of his 
CharaQer, or of the Tranſactions during 
his Conſulate. Tully with them had 
been no mire then a Compiler of Ha- 

rangues, 
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tangues, or Czſar then a Scribler of Com- 
mentaries.The Conſul,the General ſlip by 
*m without notice, the Spirit that ani- 
mates theirWorks is unperceiv'd, and the 
principal Matters they treat of aun- 
known. 

I value infinitely a Critic of Senſe, if 
the expreſſion may be allow'd. Such is 
the excellent Work of Machiavel upon the 
Decades of Livy; and ſuch wou'd be the 
refleQtions of Monſieur de Rohan upon Ce- 
ſars Commentaries, had he peirc'd deepet 
into his Deſigns, and expos'd to a clearer 
light the ſecret Springs of his ConduQ:. 
Notwithſtanding, {1 muſt own that he has 

qualPd, ifnot outreach'd the penetration 
of Mach.evel in his remarks upon the cle- 
mency of Ceſar in the Civil Wars. But 
we may ſee that his own experience 
of ſuch Wars, gave abundance of light to 
thoſe judicious Obſervations. 

After the Study of polite Learning 
(for which I have a more particular at- 
tection, I Love the Science of thoſe great 
Lawyers, who might themſelves be Legif- 
lators ; who reaſcend to that Original Jus 
{tice that rules Humane Society, that 
know what liberty Nature permits in 
eftabliſht.Goveraments, and what for the 


publick 
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publick Good, eai1zs private Men of. the 
burthea of Foiiticks, 

The Converſation of Mr. ——— affords 
theſe inſtroctions with as much pleaſure 
as profit, From Hobbs, that great geni- 
0133 Of England, we may receive thele ſhin- 
ing Liyhts, yet not altogether {ſo true: 
for {ymethings he miſtakes, others he 
puſhes too far. 

Were Grotzus yet alive, all things might 
| be Learnt of that univerſally Learn'd 
 Man,who 1s yet more valuable for his Rea- 
lonings than for his Learaing. Tho! he 
is Dead, his Writings ſtill refolve the 
molt important difficulties; and were 
Juftice only regarded, they might be a 
ftanding rule to all Nations 1n points of 
War, and Peace. His Book, de Fore Bel. 
li & Picis, ought to be the chiet Study of 
Soveraign Princes, their Miniſters, and 
whoever elſe have any ſhare in theGovern 
ment of the People. 

Nay, even the knowledge of that Law 
which deſcends ro the atiairs of private 
Men, oughr not to be {lighted, But this is 
leit ro the care of theGentlemen ofrheGows, 
and denied ro Princes as a thing below- 
them, tho' every moment of their Reign, 


they uſlue out Warrants that extend to 
the 
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the Fortunes, Liberties, and Lives of 
their SubjeCts. | 

They are only entertain'd with Ha- 
rangues about Valour, which is only an 
inſtrument of DeſtruQion, and Diſcourſes 
of Liberality, which is bur a more regular 
method of ſquandering, unleſs it is boun- 
ded by Jultice. They ought indeed to 
ſuit the Vertues they preach to the neceſ- 
ities of every ones temper : To infuſe 
Liberality into the Covetous, ro {pur the 
unattive with the thirſt of Glory, and 
curb, as much as is poſſible,the ambitious 
with the Reins of Juſtice, But amongſt 
all the diverſity of Tempers , Juſtice is 
ſtill moſt requiſite ; for it keeps up order 
as well in him that does it, as in them to 
whom it 15 done. 

This is not a conſtraint that leſſens the 
power of a Prince, for in doing it to 0- 
thers, he learns to do it to himſelf, and ſo 
it 1s in him a yoluntary aQ,tho' we neceſ- 
larily receive it from his power. 

I read not in Hiſtory of any Prince, bet- 
ter Educated then Cyrss jthe great. They 
were not contented exatly to inform 
him what was Juſtice in «all reſpe&s, 
but they made him put his InſtruQions in 
Practice as often as occaſion was offer*d;{o 


thar 
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that they did at the ſame time imprint | 
the notions of it on his Mind, and eſta: 
bliſh an habitual Juſtice 1n his Soul. 

'The Education of Alexander was of 
ſomewhat too large an extent : He was 
Taught the knowledge of every thing in | 
Nature, but himlſelt. His ambition af- 
terwards diffus'd it ſelf as far as his Learn- 
ing ; and knowing all, he grew deſirous 


to Conquer all. But he had little or no 


method in his Conquetts, and abundance 
of irregularity in his Life tor want of 
knowing what he owed to the publick; 
to private Men , and to himſelf. 

No Men Whatſgever can take too ef- 
fectual a care to make themſelves juſt, 
tor they have naturally too ſtrong a Baſs 
the contrary way. 

Juttice 15 the toundation and the Fence 
of all Society ; whithour it we ſhould till 
be Strowlers, and Vagabonds ; our impe- 
tuoſiry would ſoon reduce us to our prt- 
micive confuſion, out of which we are 
happily excricated, yet 1initead of chear- 


| fully acknowledging the benefit, we find 


a regret to ſubmur to that happy Subjectt- 


' on it keeps us in, and (till long after that. 


Fatall Liberty which would be the unhap- 
pinelſs of our Lives. 
When 
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When the Scriptures tell us that the 
Juſt are few, it means nor in my Opini- 
on, that Men are not yet inclin'd to 
ood Works. But it ſcems to intimate 
' how little an Inclination they have to*em 
_ but of a principle of Juſtice. 

Indeed were Mens good Actions cx- 
amined, they would molt of '*em be found 
- to have their ſource from the confidera- 
tion of ſome other Vertues. Bounty, Friend- 
ſhip, and Benevolence are the ordinary 
Spring+ from whence they flow : Charts 
ty ſupplies our Neighbours wants ; Lis 
berality beitows, and Generolity obliges. 
"+ 0av which ought to partake 1n all, is 
aid aſide as burthenfome; and neceſſi- 
ty alone gives it a ſhare in our AQtions, 
_ Nature endeavours to find a kind of 
ſelf complaiſance in rheſe firſt qualities, 
where we act upon plealing Motives : 
But in this ſhe finds a {ſecret violence, 
where anothers Right extorts from us 
. what we owe, and we only acquit our 
ſelves of our own Obligations, not lay any 
upon them by our beneficence. 

It is a ſecret averſion to Juſtice that 
.. makes us fonder of giving than returning, 
of obliging than acknowledging. Thus 
we {ce the moſt liberal, generons Men 


are 
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are not uſually che moſt Juſt. Juſtice in- 
cludes a regularity that bridles ?*em, as 
being founded on a conſtant method of 
Reaſon,oppos'd to thole natural impulles, 
which are the Hinges upon which lide- 
rality almoſt always moves. 

"There is ſomething, I know not what, 
heroical in great Liberality, as well as in 
great Valour ; and there 1s a great Ana- 
lozy between thoſe two Vertues, the one 
raiſes the Soul above the Conſideration of 
Wealth, as the other beyond the manage- 
ment and deſire of Life. But with alt 
theſe gay and generous Motives, without 


good Condudt, the one becomes ruinous, 


and the other Faral- 
'Thoke wixom crols accidents of Fortune 
have undone, are pityed by all the World, 


becauſe 1t 15 a mistortune rhe Conditions - 


of Humanity ſubmit us to : Buc thoſe that 
are reduc'd to Milery by vain profuſion, 
raiſ2 more contempt than commileration : 
hecaule it is the Iflue of a peculiar Folly, 
trom which every Maa has the good con- 
cept to think himſelf exempr. 

But beſides Nature is always a ſufferer 
ittle by compaſſion, and to relieve her 
{v]t of an uncaſie thougar, She repreſents 
co her ſelf the Folly of the Prodigall, ra- 

ther 
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ther than reſt on the proſpeCt of the Beg- 
gar. All things conſider'd, it is enough 
tor private Men to be BenetaCtors. 

As this ought not to be. meerly through 
a ſoftneſs of Nature which Jukewarmly 
lets go what it has not its ſtrength to 
keep 3 I deſpiſe the weakneſs which 
we call ill plac'd Bounty, and hate no 
leſs the vanity of thoſe that never do a 
kindneſs but for the pleaſure of boaſting 
of 1t. 
There are not ſo many ungratefull Men, 
as there are thought to be ; becauſe there 
are not ſo many generous Men as we 
imagin. He that in ſilence ſuppreſſes a 
favour receiv'd 1s an unthankful Fellow, 
thar deſerv'd it not. But he that publiſh- 
es one that he has done, turas 1t to an 
Injury, ſhewing to your diſgrace the ne- 
ceſſity you had of him. | 

I would have an honeſt Man cautious 
of receiving obligations, and ſenſible of 
'em when receiv'd: I would have him 
' that obliges ſatisfyed with the generoſity 
of the Action, and not think of any ac= 
knowledgement from the Party oblig'd. 
When a return is expected, it is no long- 
er liberality ; it is a ſort of Trade, which 
the ſpirit of Inter: wou'd introduce in- 
to Favours. D 2 Tis 
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"Tis true, there are ſome perfons in 
whoſe nature ingratitude is rooted : Ingra- 
titude is the main ingredient 1n their com- 
poſition ; with that their Heart their Soul, 
and every part is ſeaſon'd; Then make 
no returns to Love, not becauſe they are 
hard ard inſenfible, but becauſe they are 
ingratefull, | 

_ This 1ngratitude of the Heart 1s of all 
the kinds of it the moſt oppoſite to Hu- 
manity. For a generous Man may be 
ſometimes neceſſitated to baniſh the 
thoughts of a paſt kindneſs,to eate himſelf 
of the trouble that ſome Obligations are 
apt to give. But Friendſhip knitts, not 
fetters us together ; and without ſome 
extraordinary violence to Nature, it 1s 
impoſſible to refift its tender engaging 
Charms. 

The Ingratitude of the Soul 1s a Na- 
tural indiſpoſition to acknowledge a Ser- 
vice, even without regard to Intereſt, 
Avarice may fometimes {uppreſs an Ob- 
ligation, to avoid the expence of a return 
Bur pure Ingratitude 1s without farther 
deſign in it {elf averſe to all acknow- 
ledgements. 

There is another fort of Ingratitude 
tounded on a Conceipt of our own worth; 

Qu! 
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our Vanity miſtakes ſervices done us, for 


dues paid to us. 

The ambition of Liberty has likewiſe 
its ingratitude as well as Vanity, The 
only ſubjeCtion it allows is to the Laws; 
out of abhorrence of a dependance, it hates 
the memory of Obligations that ſhow a 
ſuperiority 1n the Benetattor. This makes 
Republicans ingratefull, They think 
that a Diminution of tacir liberty, which 
others 1impute to their Ingratitude. 

Brutus thought it meritorious to {acri- 
ict his Qbligarions ro his liberty. All che 
kindneſſes heap'd on him were converted 
to Injuries, when he began to look upon 
'em as Fetters. He could kill a Bene- 
factor that aim'd to be his Maſter. An 
abominable Villany among(t the Patrons 
of gratitude. An admirable vertue with 
the Sticklers for l15erty. | 

A; thereare Men purely 1ngratefull, 
out of a meer {ſenſe of ingratitude, {o rhere 
are ſome meerly thankful out of a pure 
fenaſe of thankfulneſs. Their Hearts are 
lealible not only of goad turns, but even 
of good will too; and have of themſelves 
a propenſity .to acknowkedge all manner 
of Obligations, 

There is as great a diverſity of thanks, 

D 3 as 
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as of ingratitude; there are ſome poor Spj- 
rits that think themſelves oblig'd by eve. 
ry thing, as well as vam Humours that do 
ſo by nothing. 

If ſelf-conceipt has its proud ingrates, 
diſtruſt of Merit has its weak thank- 
full ones, that take common Juſtice for 
an Obligation. | 

This diffidence of themſelves gives 'em 
an inclination to /#bje&Fjon,and that obliges 
them to make another ſort of ackaowledg- 
ment. Theſe Perſons as they are encum- 
ber'd with liberty, and aſham'd of fer- 
vitude, raiſe up chimerical Obligations, 
to give an honourable colour to their ſubs 
miſſion. | 

I will not reckon among the grateful, 
thoſe poor wretches that think themſelves, 
oblig'd to us for not hurting '*em. They 
are not only Slaves, bur Slaves that have 
not the Courage to hope well. To thele 
tranſported Wretches all treatment that 
15 not rigouraus 1s favourable, and every 
thing that 1s not an1njury, they think a 
kindneſs, 

I ſhall oaly now conſider Court Ac- 
knowledgments, which have not ſo much 
reſpeCt to the paſt, as delign upon the fu- 
ture, They acknowledge obligations to 

all 
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xl] that are in any poſt to oblige; and by 
an afteQed gratitude for favours neyer 
done inftruate themſelves 1nto thoſe, in 
whoſe power it is to do *em, and induſ- 
trioully put themſelves in the way of 
*em. This trick of thanks as it 1s un- 
doubtedly no Vertue, ſo neither is it a 
vice but cunning, which it 1s lawful to 
{erve our {elyes with, and guard our ſelves 
from. 

The great ones 18 requital have a 
trick as artificial ro excuſe rhemfelves 
from doing kindneſles, as the Courtiers 
can have to engage 'em to it. They re- 
proach men with Services never done, 
and complain of ingratitude, tho? they 
have hardly ever obliged any one, to 
draw from hence a ſpecious pretence to 
oblige no body. 

But let this affeQed Gratitude, and 
cheſe myſterious Complaints of Ingrati- 
tude paſs; let us ſee what is to. be 
wiſh'd in the pretences to, and the di- 
{tribution of Benefits. I cou'd wiſh in 
the Pretenders more merit than Addreſs, 
and in the Ditpoſers more Generoſity 
than Oſtentation. 

Juſtice reſpeQs every thing in the 
diſtribution of Favours: Tt revulates the 

D 4 liberali- 
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liberality of the Donour, and weighs the 
merit of the Receiver. 

Generolity rhus circumſtantiated is an 
admiravle Vertue : nor ſo, it 1s the moti- 
on of a Svul truly noble, but ill govern'd: 
or of a wild Offentatious Humour, that 
thinks Reaſon a clogg to it. 

There are ſo many things to be confi. 
der'd in the diſtribution of kindaefles, 
that the ſafelt way is always to obſerve 
ſtrict Juſtice, and conſul Reaſon equally 
about thoſe we make the ObjeAs of *em. 
But even among thoſe that intend ſtri& 
Juſtice, how many are miſguided by their 
tempers to rewara or pumth 7 ? When we 
give way to Inſfinuation, and yield to 
Compiemeat, Selt-Love repreſents to us 
as Juſtice a Laviihaeſs to them that 
flatter us ; and we reward %em for the 
Artifice they uſe to deceive our TJudg- 
m-ats, and prevail upon the imbecility 
of our Wills. 

They cheat themſclyes yet more eaſily, 
that nultake a moroſe Temper for an in- 
clination to Juitice, The itch of puniths 
ing is 12cous in em to ſer an ill gloſs 
uj.0n every thing. Pleaſure with them is 
V.ce, ant trror a Crime. A-man muſt 
diveſt higilcif; of Humanity to eſcape 


_— their 
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their Rigour. Miſkd by a falſe Notion 
of Verrue, they think hoy chaſtiſe Cri- 
minals, while they torment the Miſera- 
ble. 

It Juſtice appoints a great Puniſhment, 
(which 1s lometimes neceſſary) it is pro-: 
portion'd to ſome great Crime, bur is 
never harſh or rigorous. Severity and 
Rigour are no part of it, but ſpring from 
the humour of thoſe pzrions that execute 
it. As theſe forts of Puniſhments flow 
from Jultice without rigour, fo likewiſe 
does Pardon in ſome cafes rather then 
trom Clemency. To pardon Faults of 
Error is but Jultice to the failings ot our 
Nature, 

I might proceed to ſeveral other parti- 
eulars of Juſtice, but it is now high time 
tothink of Religion, which ought to be 
our principal care 

After the manner that I have liv'd in 
the World, People will nor cafily believe 
that Tam very folicitous avout Salvarti- 'f. 
YerIcan ſafely aver, that na man <e're 
thought of the next World with more- 
Application than my felf. *Tis OPanny 
to ſet up our Reſt in a Lite that may ue 
minate eyery moment. 


Meer 
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Meer Curiofity will make us inquiſi, 
tive to know what ſhall bzcome of us af, 
ter our Death. We are too dear to our 
ſelves toagree to the irrecoverable loſs of 
our ſelves. Self Love ſecretly oppoſes the 


| Notion of annihilation. Weare deſirous 
to exiſt always, and the Soul as it 1s inter- 


eſs'd in its own converſation, improves 
this deſire we have of receiving ſome light 


' 1atoa thing ſo obſcure. - 


Yet the Body finding by certain expe- 
rience that it mult die, and unwilling to 
die- alone ſeeks reaſons to involve the 
Soulin one common State. But the Soul 
which knows jts Actions are independant 
of thoſe Organs, is ſenſible that it can ſub- 
ſiſt without *'em, I have called all the 
hght I could both from the Antients 
and Moderns to affilt my reflections to 
dive into ſodark a matter ; TI have read 
all that has been Written on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, and after I have done ir 
with all my attention poſſible, the clear- 
eſt Prcof that I find of the Eternity of 
my Soul, 15 my own perpetual delire that 
it may be {o, | 

I wiſh I had never read Mouſteur Deſ- 
cartes's Meditations : The great reputa- 
tion of that excellent Man among us gave 

NC 
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me ſome hope of finding that demon- 
tration he promiſes ; but there appears 
to me rather probability then certainty 
in his arguments; and how deſirous 
ſoever I was to be convinc'd by his 
Reaſons, all that I can do in his fa- 
vour or my own, 1s to reſt where I was 
before. 

I leave the Study of Metaphyfcks to 
make an enquiry into Religion, and 
looking a Book upon that Antiquity of 
which I am ſo fond, I find among the 
Greeks and Romans, nothing more then a 
Superſtitious Idolatrous Worihip, or 
politick humane -contrivances eſtabliſh'd 
for the Government of Men. Ir is not 
difficult for me to ſee the advantages 
of the Chriſtiana Religion over all the 
reſt; and ſubmittiag my ſelf the beſt 


' .T can with reverence to the Belief of 


its Miſteries, I leave my Reaſon to 
taſt with pleaſure the pureſt, and moſt 
perfe& Morality in the World. 

Amidſt the diverſity of Beleifs that 
divide Chriſtianity, the true Catholick 
engages me as well by my own free 
Ele&ion, were 7 yet to chooſe, as by 
the habitual Impreſſion it has long ſince 
made upon me, 
What 
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What we now call Religion is indeed 
but a difference in Religion, and 
not a different Rees. I rejoyce that 
my Faith 1s more foynd then a Here. 
ticks; yet inſtead of Hating him for 
this Areas, I Love him becauſe he 
agree's with me in the Fundamentals. 
The means at length to agree in the 
whole, is always to commuicate in 
ſomething, A deſire of Reunion can ne- 
ver be infpir'd till the enmity rhat ariſes 
from diviſion be ſuppreſs'd. Men 
may ſeek one another as Gciable;but they 
never join with their Enemies. 
Beſides, the difference of DoQtine in 
{ome points affeQed in every SeCt, I re- 
mark, as it were, a ſort of particular Spi- 
rit that diſtinguiſhes *em. The Catho- 
lick tends particularly to the love of God, 
and good Works. We look upon this 
firſt Being, as an Object ſoveraignly ami- 
able, and tender Souls are touch'd with 
the ſweet and agreeable impreſſions it 


"makes on 'em. 


Good Works follow neceſſarily from 
this Principle; for Love once receiv'd 
within, attuates us without, and puts us 
upon endeavouring all we can to pleaſe 
him we love. All we have to fear in this 

| calc 
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eaſe is, leſt the ſource of this Love, the 
Heart,ſhould be corrupted by the mixture 
of any Paſſion altogather humane. 

It 15 likewiſe to be feared, that inſtead 
of obeying the Ordinance of God, we 
ſhould frame methods of ſerving him ac- 
cording to our own Fancies. But if this 
love be real and pure, Dea in the 
world yields that true ſweetneſs and fa- 
. tisfaCtion. | 

The inward joy of devout Souls riſes 
from a ſecret aſſurance they have of be- 
ing agreeable to God ; and the true Mor- 
tifications, and holy Auſterities are no» 
thing elſe but pious Sacrifices of them- 
ſelves. 

The Reformed Religion diveſts men of 
all confidence in merit. The Opinion of 
Predeſfination, which it dares not forgo, 
leaves the Mind languid, unmov'd, with- 
out AﬀeQtion, under prerence of waiting 
with ſubmiflion for the Will of Heaven. 
It is Content barcly to obey, and ſ{ceks nor 
to pleaſe ; and ina ſet common Worſhip, 
makes God the Object rather of their Re- 
gularity than Love. 

The Catviniſts abſtract from Religion 
every thing that appears humane, to pre- 
terve its Purity : but in endeavouring to 

debar 
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debar Man of what is humane, they fre: 
quently retrench too much of what is 


addreſs'd to God: 
Their diſlike of our Ceremonies, makes 


em induſtrious to refine upon us. Yet 


when they have attain'd to this dry nak« 
ed Purity, they have not ſo much De-- 
votion. "Thoſe that are pious among 'em, 
raiſe up a private Spirit, which they think 
inſpird; ſo much diſſatisfied are they 
with a Formality that to them ſeems too 
common. | 

There are in matters of Worſhip two 
ſorts of Humours. The one wou'd be 
always adding to, and the other always 
retrenching what is eſtabliſhed. In 
the firſt, there is a hazard of giving too 
much out-ſ{ide to Religion, and covering 
it with fo many Exteriors, that the real 
ground of it cannot be ſeen through 
em. Inthe other, the danger 1s leaſt 
after having cut off all that appears ſu- 
perfluous, Religion it ſelf ſhould be 
pared. 

'Tho' the Catholicks have abundance 
of Ceremonies, yet that hinders not but 
that men of underſtanding may {ce well 
enough through 'em. " 


'The 
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The Reform'd uſe too little, and their 
ordinary Worſhip 1s not ſufficiently di- 
ftinguiſh'd from the common Occupa- 
tions of Life. In places where it 1s not. 
tolerated, the difficulty heightens their 
diſguſt, and the Diſpute Her, warmth 
that animates 'em. Where it rules, it 
produces only an exa& Compliance, as 
the Civil Government, or any other Ob- 
ligation might do. 

Good manners among the Huguerots 
are only the effets of their Faith, and 
the SubjeQs of their Belief, We are a- 
greed on both (ides, that every Chriſtt- 
an. is bound to Beleive, and live aright, 
but our ways of expreſſing it difter : 
they ſay that good Works without Faith 
are but Dead Works, and we, that 
Faith without good Works is but Dead 
Faith. 

They that began the Reformation ac- 
culed us of Corruption and Vice; and 
we now objeQ againſt them our good 
Works, | 

_ Thoſe that reproach'd us with ill lt- 
ving, will now take no other advan- 
tage of us then thar of an imaginary 
Purer Faith. We allow the necellicy of 
Belief, but Charity was commanded by 
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Jeſus Chriſt, and the DoQrine of his Pre: 
cepts is much more plain then that of his 
Miſteries. Our Faith is obſcure, hut 
our Law 1s very clearly expreſſed, 
The neceſlary points of our Faith ate 
above the apprehenſion of abundance 
of Men, but thoſe of our Duty are ſuit- 
ted to the capacities of all the World, 
In a word, God has given us light e 
nouzh to do well; 'and we would ſerve 
with 1t our curioſity of knowing too 
much ; and inſtead of *'acquieſcing iti 
what he is pleaſed to diſcover to us, 
we wou'd pry into what he has con- 
ceal'd from us. 

I know that the contemplation of Hea- 
venly things does ſometimes happily dif 
engage us from the World : But it 1s 
frequently no more then meer ſpecula- 
tion, and the fruit of a vice very Na- 
tural to Mankiad. 

The immoderateAmbition of knowledge 
extends it ſelf beyond Nature even. to in- 
quire into what 1s moſt mitterious 1n its 
Author, not ſo much out of a deſign 
to adore him, as out of a vain curioliry 
of knowing all things. 

This vice is cloſe followed by another : 


curiolity breeds preſumption, and we as. 
boldly 
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boldly define,as we raſhly inquire,we ere& 
a Science of thoſe things that are to us 
altogether inconceiveable. So depravedly 
do we uſe the will and underſtanding. We 
proudly aſpire to know every thing and 
canftior 3 we may Religioully obſerve eve- 


ry thing and will not : let us be juſt, chas, 


ritable , and patient according to the 
rinciples of our Religion, and we ſhall 
i and obſerve all together. 

errours of the Catvirifts, 'tis enough 
for me to be perſwaded that our opin- 
jons are the ſounder. But it rightly 


apprehended, 4 dare {ay the Spirit of 
both Religions is differently grounded 


'0n good Principles; only one more 
extends the exerciſe of good Works 
with the other, the cautions to'aveid 
Evill, take deeper root. 

The Catholick with an aCtive reſolu- 
tion, and Loving induſtry is perpetually 
ſeeking ſome new way of pleaſing God. 
The Hugenot with all circumſpection and 
reſpect dares not yenture beyoad a known 
Precept, for fear by imaginary novelties 
of giving too much {way to his Fancy. 

To be always diſputing/points of Do- 
arine, is no: the-means to reunite us. 

| E Are 


1 leave it to our Dottors to refute the. 
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Arguments are inexhauſtible,and the con- 
troverſie will laſt as long as there are 
M:n to manage it. But if we wou'd 
leave theſe diſputes, that only ferve to 
exaſperate us, and return without paſſion 
to that Spirit that diſtinguiſhes us, 1 
think it not impoſſible to find ſome ge- 
neral in which we may agree. 

Let us Catholiques bridle the reſtleſs 
Zeal, that inakes us act a little too 
much of our own Heads. Let the Hy 
guenots quit a little their unaCtive regula- 
rity, and animate their languour with- 
out departing from their ſubmiſſion to 
Providence. Let us do ſomthing in 
condeſcention to them, that they may 
return as much »n complaiſance to us, 
Then without thinking of Free will, 
or Predeſtination, we ſhall frame inſen{- 
ibly a trgerule tor our actions, which 
will be foflow*d by that of our opinions. 

If we come to a reconciliation of wills 
upon the good conduQt of Life, it will ſoon 
produce a good underſtanding in doctrine. 
Let us do what we can to joyn 1n good works, 
and we {hall not long be of ſeparate Faiths. 

I conclude from the little that has 
been ſaid, that it is an il} Method of 
converting Men, to- Attack '*em by at- 

- fronting 
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fronting their Judgments. A Man de- 
fends his Notions either as truth, or as 
his own j and however it be, he raiſes 
2 hundred obje&tioris againſt the Perſon 
that wou'd convince him: | 

Nature has given to every otie his. pro- 
per Senſe, and ſeems to have engag'd 
him to it by a ſecret 'fond Indulgence, 
He can ſubmit to the will of another, 
tho' he be free : he can own himſelf infe- 
| riour in COnrage and Vertue j but to con< 
fſs a ſubmiſſion to another Mans Senſe; is 
what he is Scandaliz'd at : And he 1s molt 
naturally averſe to acknowledge a Super» 
| ority of Reaſon in any one whomſoever, 
| The chief .advantage of humanity is 
to be born reaſonable; and to hear ano- 
ther pretend more of 1t then our ſelves 
| gives us the greateſt jealoufies. If we 
Conſult the converſions of Antient Times, 
we ſhall find that their Souls were mov'd, 
but their Undcritandings very little con= 
vinc'd. The firſt diſpoſition to receive the 
truths ofChri/ianity is formed in theHearr, 

\ Things purely Natural,the Mind may 
conceive, and it's knowledge Springs 
from it's Relation to the ObjeQ. With 
lupernatural the Soul is raken, it is afs 
tected, it adheres, and unites it {elf, 
nd K 2 without 


for the impreſſions of grace, then our 
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withour ever. comprehending em. 
?8 Heaven has:betrer prepar'd our Hearts 


Underitandings for illumination. It's 
1inmenfity confounds our narrow Intel- 
jects. It's bounty agrees better with 
our Love. There is 1 know not what 
within us that. ſecretly pleads for a God, 
which we cannot comprehend, and 
hence 1t 15 that to ſucceed. in the con- 
verſion of Men, we mult ſettle a plea: 
{ing commerce with 'em, by means 
which we may inſpire 'em with the 
lame movements: For in diſputes of 
Religion the Mind in vain ſtrains ir fell 
to make us ſee, what we ſee but to | 
much. In a {weet and pious familia | 
rity it 1s eaſfie for the Soul to infuk 
the ſame ſentiments. 
To conlider well the Chriſtian Relt 
gion wou'd make one think, that God 
had deoriv'd it of the light of our minds, 
thar it might turn more upon the mo- | 
tions of our Hearts. To Love God and 
our Neighbour includes all, ſays St. Paul. 
And. what 1s this, but ro require a dif- 
poſition. of Heart as well towards God 
as Man? Ir.is to oblige us to do out 
of a principle of Love, what the civil 
t Government 


Marſhall de Crequi. $3 
Government emoyns by rigorous Lawss 
and morality requires by a ſevere order 
of Reaſon. 3, Bron 

Charity makes us relieve and fuccour, 
while Jultice forbids us to do wrong; 
The one with difficulty hinders oppoſedzoz, 
the other with pleaſure procures Reliek; 

Thoſe that have the crue Notions that 
our Religion inſpires, can't be unfaiths 
full to a Friend or ungrateful to a:Be- 
. nefactor. With thele good ſentiments 
a Heart innocently Loves: thele objects 
God has made amiable, and the moſt-ins 
nocent of our Love 1s the moſt Charm- 
ing and tender. 5. T55 -f 
- Look upon Man 1n a civu Society, 
if Juſtice be neceflary to: him, yet. 'tis 
a reſtraint. In the State of Nature, 
his liberty will have ſomething of Bar- 
baricy in it; and if he.govern himſelf 
by morality,his reaſon is auttere. All other 
Religions raiſe in our Minds ' tempe- 
ſtuous Thoughts, and troubleſome Pal- 
lions. They ere&. againit Nature ſu- 
perſtitious Fears, and a furious Zeal: 
ſometimes to the Sacrificing our Child- 
ren, like Agamemnon, at other times to 
the devoting our ſelves, like Decyzs. 
Only the Chriſtian Religion compoſes 

Mi E 3 all 
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all our inquietudes ; ſoftens all our Feirce- 
neſs; ſets all our tender movements a 
going, nut only -for our Friends and 
Neighbours, but for the indifferent , 
and even for our Enemies, 

This is the end of the Chriſtian 


Religion, and this was once the pra- 


Qtice of it. If it be otherwiſe now, 
it is becauſe we have let it loſe its ins 
fluence on our Hearts, and given way 
to the E ncroachments of our Imagina- 
tions. Hence ſprings the diviſion of. 
our minds about Faith, inſtead of the 
Union of our wills in good Works: 
{ſo that what ought to be a band of 
Charity betwixt Men, 15 now be 
come the Subject .of their quarrells, 
their jealoufies, and their ill Nature. 
From this diverſity of Opinions has 
ariſca that of Parties, and the adhe- 
rence to Partits has cauſed Revolts 
and Wars. Many Thouſands have 
Died in diſputing the manner of take- 
ing the Sacrament, which they have 
agreed muit be taken, This miſcheif 
will laſf till Religion quits the curiofiry 
of our Minds for the t.nderneſs of our 
Hearts,and diſcourag'd by the Fooliſh pres 
ſumption of our enquiries, ſhall return to 
the ſweet motions of qur Love, OF 
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POETRY 


By Mr. B ROW N., 


CC EE _ 


T Pay as great aVeneration to Antiquity 

as any man breathing. No Fody does 
more admire the great Genius's it produ- 
ced, but at the ſame time 1 know what a 
yaſt difference there is between their time 
and ours. Religion and Policy have been 
entirely chang'd, ſince the Gods that 
are introduced ſo advantagiouſly inro 


their compoſitians, wou'd not know how - 


to behave themſelves in ours. I he Maxims 
of Government, the natural beat of the 
people, their humours, inclinations, and 
manners, are quite another thing. And if 
we were minded to follow exactly theſe 
Precepts that have been renewed with ſo 
much care, and enjoyn'd with ſo much 
yehemence, we ſhould ſpoil a weorld of 
Tragedies,aad ſhould write full as wretch- 
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ed Poems, as any that we have hitherto 
compoſed. In ſhort, the miraculous Spi- 
rit of the Ancients does not reliſh with 
our Age. 40 

The Gods and Goddeſſes amongſt them 
caus'd all that was great and extraordinary 
upon the T heatre,cirher by their hatred, or 
by their friendſhip, by their revenge,or by 
their protections ; and among ſo many ſu- 
pernatural things, nothing appeared fabu- 
lous to the People, who believ'd there 
paſs'd a familiar correſpondence between 
Gods and Men. 

Their Gods generally ſpeaking, ated 
by humane Paſhons : Their Men under- 
took nothing without the Counſcl of their 
Gods, and executed nothing without their 
aſſiſtance. Thus in this mixture of the 
Diviaity and Humanity, there is nothing 
which 1s not credible. 

| But all theſe Miracles are down-right 
ſtuff tous ; they are no Articles of our Be- 
lief, The Gods want us, and we ſtand 
1n want of rhem,and if in imitation of the 
Ancients, an Author wou'd introduce his 
Angels and Saints upon the Scene, the de- 
vouter fort of people wou'd cenſure him as 
a profane perſon, and theLibertines wou'd 
certainly take him for one that was weak. 
Our 
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Our Preachers wou'd by no means ſuf+ 
fer a confuſion of the Pupil andTheatre,or 
that the people {hould go and learn thoſe 
matters from rhe mouth of* Comedians, 
which they ule to retail in theirChurches 
with {uch Authority to their Hearers. 

Beſides this, it wou'd be apt to give 
great advantage to the Libertines, who 
might ridicule in a Comedy thoſe very 
things which they receive at Church, with 
all apparent ſubmiſhon, either ' out of ree 
ſpect to the place where they are ſaid, or 
to the CharaQer of the perion that utters 
them. iii BE 6 

But put the caſe, that our Doctors 
ſhould treely leave all holy matters to the 
liberty of the Stage. Let us likewiſe rake 
it for granted, that your Men of the leaſt 
devotion wou'd hear then with as great 
Inclinations to be edified,as perſons of the 
profoundett Reſignation ; yet certain it 
is, that the ſoundeſt DoQtrine, the moſt 
Chriſtian: Actions, and the molt uſeful 
important Truths, wou'd produce a race 
of Tragedy that wou'd pleaſe us the leaft 
of any thing in the World. 

The Spirit of our Religion is direaly 
oppolite .to:that of Tragedy. The hu- 
mility and patience of our Saints carry 

ro00 
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too direQ an oppoſition to thoſe Heroical 
Vertues, that are ſo neceflary for the 
Theatre. F 
What Zeal, what force is there which 
Heaven does not inſpire inco Nearchss and 
Polieues : And whar 1s there failing on 
the part of theſe new Chrittians, to an- 
{wer fully the end of theſe happy Inſpi- 

rations ? | 
The Paſhon and Charms of a young 
lovely Bride, make not the leaſt impreſſ- 
on upon the Spirit of Polzeuttes. The po- 
litick conſiderations of Felix, as they lels 
affeX us,ſo they produce a leſs impreſſion, 
Inſenſible both to Prayers and Menaces, 
Polieuttes has a greater delire .to die for 
God, than other men have to live. Never- 
theleſs, this very. SubjeA, which wou'd 
make one of the fineft Sermons in the 
Worid, wou'd have made a fad wretch- 
ed Tragedy, if the Converſation of Pauli: 
zus and Severus,heightned with other Sen- | 
timents, and other Paſſions, had not pre-: Þ 
ſerved that Reputation to the Author, 
which the Chriſtian Vertyes of our Mar- 

tyrs were in danger to make him loſe. 
The Theatre loſes all its agreeableneſs 
1n the Repreſentation of holy things, and 
holy things loſe a great deal of the Reli- 
| | g10Us - 
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ious Opinion that is due to them, by 
Ng repreſented upon the "Theatre, _ 

_ Tofay the truch, the Hiſtories of the 
Old Teſtament are infinitely better ſuited 
to our Stage, Moſes, Sampſon, and Joſuah 
wou'd meet with much better ſucceſs, 
than Polieufes and Nearchns, The Mi- 
racles which they wou'd work there, 
wou'd be a fitter ſubjett for the Theatre. 
But Tam apt to believe, that the Prieits 
wou*d not fail to exclaim againtt the pro- 
fanation of theſe ſacred Hiſtories, with 
which they fill their ordinary Converſa- 
tion, their Books, and their Sermons ; and 
to ſpeak ſoberly upon the point, the mi- 
raculous paſſage through the Red Sea,the 
Sun fFopt in his career at the Prayer of For 
| ſuch, and whole Armies defeated by Samp- 
{on with the Jaw-bone of an Als ; all theſe 
Miracles, {ay I, wou'd not be received in 
a Play, becauſe we believe them 1n the 
Bible; but we ſhould rather be apt to 
queſtion the Bible, becauſe we don't go 
to learn Articles of Faith at a Play. 

If what I have deliver'd, is founded on 
good and ſolid Reaſons, weought to con- 
tent our ſelyes with things purely natural, . 
but atThe ſame tme, ſuch as are extraor- 
dinary ; and in our Heroes to cull out the 

principal 
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principal Actions which we belieye 
poſlible to be effteQted by man, tho" they 
cauſe admiration in us, as being rare and 
of 'an elevated Character. .In a word, 
we ought to meddle with nothing but 
what is great, tho' it is Humane. In the 
humane; we mult carefully avoid Medio- 

crity, and Fable 1n that which 1s great. 
Now we need not fear that for want 
of Gods and Goddefles, of Oracles and Di- 
viners, we ſhall never be able to attain 
the ſublimity of the ancient Tragedy: 
For if we have an elevated Soul, and a 
{ſublime Spirit, the Idea of our Heroes 
will furniſh us with all that 1s neceſſa- 
ry to the Grandeur of Sentiments, and to 

the keight of Thoughts. 

| Tam by no means willing to compare 
the Phar/alia to the AEneis; I know the 
juſt difference of their value ; but as for 
what 'purely regards elevation, Pompey, 
Ceſar, Cato, Curio, and Labienns, have 
done more for Lucaz, than Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, Juno, Venus, and all the train of the 

other Gods and Goddeſles, have done for 
Virgil. 
The Ideas which Luca gives us of theſe 
great Men, are truly greater, and affect us 
more ſ{cnſibly than thoſe which Yirge 
g1VES 
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gives us of his Deities. The latter has 
cloathed his Gods with humane Infirmi- 
ties,to adjuſt them to the capacity of Men: 
the other has raiſed his Heroes ſo far as 


to bring them into competition with the 
Gods. | 


Vittrix cauſa Dits placuit, ſed vitta Catoni. 


In Vireil, the Gods are not ſo valuable 
as the Heroes : In Lucaz, the Heroes more 
than ballance the Gods. 

To give you my opinion freely,] believe 
that the Tragedy of the Ancients has ſut- 
ter'd a happy loſs.in the baniſhment of 
their Gods, their Oracles, and Diviners. 

For it proceeded from rheſe Gods,theſe 
Oracles,and theſe Diviners,that a Spirit of 
Superſtition and Terror, reigned in the 
Theatre, capable of infecting Mankind, 
with a thouſandErrors,and overwhelming 
them yet with more numerous Miſchiets; 
It we conſider the uſual impreflions, which 
Tragedy made at Athexs in the minds of 
the SpeCtators ; we may ately aftirm, 
that Plato was more in the right, who 
prohibited the uſe of them, than Ariftotle 
that recommended them : For this ſort 
of, Tragedy wholly conliſting in - 

== Ive 
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ſive motions of fear and pitty ; was not 
this the dire&t way to make the Theatre 
a School of Terror and Compaſſion,where 
we only learnt to be attrighted at all dan- 
gers, and to abandon our ſelves to deſpair 
upon every misfortune ? 

It will bea hard matter to perſuade me; 
that a Soul accuſtomed to be terrified for 
what regards another, has ſtrength en- 
ough to ſupport the misfortunes that con- 
cern it ſeif, 

This perhaps was the reaſon why the 
Athenians became 1o luſceptible of the 
impreſſions of fear; and that this Spirit 
of Terror; which the Theatre inſpired in- 
to them with ſo much art, became at laſt 
but too natural to their Armies; 

At Sparta and Rome, where only Ex- 
amples of Valour and Conftancy were 
publickly expoſed to the fight of the Ci- 
tizens, the people were no leſs brave and 
re{olute in Bartel, than they were unſhak- 
en and conftant in the Calamities of the 
Republick; | 

Ever ſince this Art of fearing aid la- 
meating ones ſelf, was inſtituted at Athens; 
all thzſe diſorderiy Paſſions, which they 
had as .1t were imbibed at their Pablick 
Repreſentations, got footing in their 

; Camps; 
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Camps, and followed them in their 
Wars. | 

Thus a wild Spirit of ſuperſtition occa- 
fioned a defeat of their Armies, as a Spi- 
rit of Lamentation made them fit down 
conitent, with bewailing their great Mis- 
fortunes, inſtead of ſearching and apply- 
ing proper Remedies to them. 


For how was it poſſible for them not 
to learn diſpair in this pitiful School of 


Commiſeration? The perſons they uſu- 


ally repreſented upon it, were Examples 


of the greatelt miſery, and SubjeQs bur 
of ordinary Vertues. 

So great was their defire to lament 
themſelves, that they expoſed fewer Vers 
tues than Misfortunes, for fear leaſt a Soul 
accuſtomed to the admiration of He- 
roes,* ſhould be leſs fit ro abandon 
it ſelf to pity ſome unhappy perſon ; 
and in order to imprint thele Senriments 
_ of Afiction the better on their SpeQztors; 

they had always upon their "Theatre a 
Chorus of Virgins, or of Old Men, who 
furniſhed them upon every event, either 
with their Terrors, or their Tears. 
| Ariſtotle was ſenſible enough what pre+ 
judice this might do the Athenians, but he 
thought he ſufficiently prevented it by 
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eſtabliſhing a certain purgation, which no 
one hitherto has fathomed, and which he 
himſelf zever underitood in my opinion. 


For can any tking be ſo mon(trouſly ridj- | 


culous as to Form a Science, which will 


infallibly diſcompoſe our minds, only to 


erect another, which does not certainly 
pretend to cure us ? or to raiſe a pertur- 
bation in our Souls for no other end, then 
to .cndeavour. to calm it afterwards, by 
ſome reflections it is enjoyned to make 
upon the ignomintous State wherein it 
finds it elf. 
Among a Thouſand Perſons that are 
refent at ' the Theatre, perhaps there 
may be ſix Philoſophers 1a the company, 


that are capable of reducing themſelves 


to their former tranquility by the affiſt- 
ance of theſe prudent and uſeful Meditati- 

ons: But the multitude wall ſcarce make 
_ any ſuch judicious reflections, and we 
may reſt aſlured,that by means of a habi- 
tude to what we ſee on the Theatre, we 
ſhall form ſome of theſe unhappy motions, 

Our repreſentations are not Subject to 
the ſame 1inconveniencies, which thoſe of 
Antiquity were, fince our fear never goes 
{o far as to produce this ſuperſtitious ter- 
rour, which works ſuch ill effeQts upon 
our Yaluour. Our 
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Our fear, generally ſpeaking, is nothing 
elſe but an agiceable 1nquietude. which 
ſubſiſts in the ſuſpenſion of our Minds ; 
tis a dear concern which our Soul has 
| for . thoſe Subjects that draws its atfecti- 
- on to them. | 
We may almoſt ſay the thing of pit- 
ty in relation to our ſelves. We aiſ- 
\ arm it of all its weaknels, and leave it 
all which we call Charitable and Hu- 
man, 

I love to ſee the misfortune of ſome 
creat unhappy perſon deplor'd; I am 
content with all my heart that he ſhould 
attract our Compaſhon, nay, ſometimes 
make himſelf Maſter of our Tears. But 
then I would have theſe tender and ge- 
nerous Tears paid to his Misfottunes and 
Virtues together ; -and that this mourn- 
ful ſentiment of pitty be accompanied 
with a vigorous admiration which {hall 
ſtir up in our Souls, a fort of an amo- 
rous deſire to imitate him. 

We are obliged to mingle ſomewhat 
of Love in the New Tragedy, rhe ber- 
ter to remove thoſe black Ideas which 
| the ancient Tragedy left in us by its 
Superſtition and Terrour. 
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And intruth, there 15 no Paſſion that 
more Cxcites us to every thing that is 
noble and generous, than an honeit Love, 

That Man will hardly ſuffer himſelf 
to be inſulted upon by a contemptible E- 
nemy, who 1s refolved to defend what 
he loves, tho' to the apparent hazard of 
his Life, againſt the Attacques of the 
moit Vahlant. 

The weakelt and moſt fearful Crea- 
tures , the Creatures that are naturally in: 
clin'd to Fear and to run away,will fierce- 
ly encounter what they dread moſt, to 
preſerve the {ubject of their Love. 

Love has a certain Heat which ſerves 
inſtead of Courage to thoſe that want it 
molt : But to conicls the truth,ourAuthors 
have made as 1]l an uſe of this Noble 
Paſſion, as the Ancients did of their Fear 
and Pitty : For excepting eight or ten 
pieces where theſe Movements have been 
managed to great advantage, we have 
neither Lovers nor Love, that are not e- 
qually injured in the repreſentation. 

We place an aftected tenderneſs where 
we ought to place the nobleſtSentiments. 
We beitow a {oftneſs where we ought to 
be molt touching, and ſometimes when 
. we pretend to copy Nature, we fall in- 
to a Yitious and mean Simplicity, We 
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We imagine we make Kings and Em- 
perors pertect Lovers, but in truth we 
. make ridiculous Princes of them; and by 
the complaints and ſighs which we be- 
ſtow upon them, where they ought nei- 
ther to complain or ſigh, we repreſent 
them weak both as they are Lovers, and 
as they are Princes. | 
Oftentimes it ſo happens that our greats 
eſt Heroes upon the Theatre make love 
like'Shepherds ; and thus the Innocence of 
a ſort of aCountry Paſſion with them ſup- 
'plies the place of Glory and Valour. 
If an AQtreſs has the Art to weep and 
bemoan her ſelf after a touching lively 
manner, we give her our Tears at certain 


places which demand gravity ; and be- 


cauſe ſhe pleaſes us beſt when ſhe ſeems 
to be affected,ſhe ſhall command our grief 
all along indifferently. 

Sometimes we fancy a natural Love, 
ſometimes a tender Love, and ſometimes 
a Melancholy whining Love, without 
regarding what it 15 that Nature, tenders 

. nefs, or grief demands from us: And the 
reaſon of it is plain, for as we mult needs 
have Love every where, we ſearch it in 
the diverſiry of Manners, and- ſeldom or 
gever place it in the Paſſions. 

£9: IJ 
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Iamin good hopes we {hall one day 
find out the true uſe of this Paſſion, which 
is now become too proſtitute,” Fhat which 
ought to {weeten cruel or calamitous Ac- 
cidents; that which ought to affe&t our 
very Souls, to animate our Courage, and 
raiſe our Spirits, will not certainly be al. 
ways made the ſubjeQ of a little affected 
tenderneſs, or of a weak ſimplicity. 

When ever this happens, we ſhall make 
all the Antieats envy us; and without 
paying too great a reſpe&t to Antiquity,or 
entertaining too great a prepofleſſion for 
the preſent Age : We ſhall not make the 
Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, the 
only Models tor the Dramatick Com- 
poſttions of our times. 

At the ſame time I don't ſay that 
theſe Tragedies wanted any thing that 
was neceſſary to recommend them to the 
Palat of the Athexians:But whoever ſhall be 


able to Tranſlate even the Oearpus, which 


is reckon'd to be the beft compoſition of all 
Antiquity, into Frexch, with the ſame 
Spirit and force as we ſee it in the Origi- 
na[; I dare be bold to affirm, that nothing 
in theWorld would appear to us more bar- 


4h - 


barous, more cruel, more oppolite to th 
true Sentiments which Mankind ought to 
| have 


—_ 
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have, or more filled with what general- 
ly ſhocks a reaſonable Soul. | 

Our Age has at leaſt this advantage 0- 
yer theirs, that we are alow'd the liberty 
to hate Vice and love Virtue. As the Gods 
occaſion'd the greateſt Crimes on the The- 
atre of the Ancients, {uch fort of Crimes 
challenged reſpect from the Spectators, 
ſo that the People durſt not tind fault with 
thoſe things which were really abominable. 

When they ſaw Agamemnon lacrifice 
his own Daughter, and a Daughter too 
that was ſo tenderly belov'd by him, to 
appeaſe the Indignation of the Gods, they 
conſider'd this barbarous Sacrifice as no 
more than a P:ousObedience,and the high- 
eſt proof of a Religious Submiſhon. 

| Now in thoſe bleſſed times, if a Man 
ſtill preſerved the ſentiments of Humani= 
ty, he could nor avoid murmvuring at the 
Cruelty of the Gods like an Impious 
. perſon ; And if he wou'd ſhow his de- 
votion to the Gods, .he muſt needs be 
cruel and barbarous to his own Fellow- 
Creatures; he muſt like Agamemnon of 
fer the greateſt Violence both to Nas 
ture, and to his AﬀeQion. 
| - Tantum Religio, potuit ſuadere malorum. 
ſays Lucretius, upon the account of this 
barbarous Sacrifice. Þ 3 Now 
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Now a days we ſee Men repreſented 
upon the 'T heatre without the interven» 
tion of the Gods; and this Conduct is 
infinitely more uſeful both to the publick, 
and to private Perſons ; For in our Trage- 
dies we neither introduce any Villain who 
is not deteited, nor any Heroe, who 
does not cauſe himſelf to be admir'd. 

With us few Crimes eſcape unpu- 
niſhed, and few. Virtues goes off unre- 
warded. In ſhort, by rhe good Exam- 
ples we publickly repreſent on the Thea» 
tre, by the agreeable Sentiments of 
Love and admiration, that are diſcreetly 
interwoven with a rectified , Fear and 
Pitty, we are in a Capacity of arri- 
Mis, to that pertection which Horace de- 
Ires. 


Omne tulit puniFum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 


Which can neyer be effected by the 
Rules of the Ancient Tragedy. 

I ſhall conclude wirh a new, but das 
ring Thought of my own, and that 1s 
this; we ought in Tragedy, before all 
things whatever, to look ater a great- 
neſs of Soul well expreſicd, which ex- 
Cites 12 us a tender admuration, In _ 

ort 
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- fort of admiration, our Minds are {ſenſibly 
raviihed ; our Courages elevated, and 
our Souls deeply affected. 


—___ 


Of the Fabulous 
Or Miracle-Part which we meet 
IN T-H-E 
POEMS of the ANCIENTS. 


_ A R__ 


By Mr. BROWN. 


—_— 


F we confider the Fabulous part of the 
Poems of Antiquity, diveited of the 
fine thoughts, the ſtrong Paſſions, the 


Noble Expreſſions with which the works 


of the Poets are embelliſhed : If we 
conſider it, I ſay, deſtitute of all Orna- 
menc, and come to examine it purely 
by it ſelf, I am perſwaded that to a 
man of good Senſe, it will appear no 
leſs ſtrange and ridiculous, than a tedi- 
ous Legend of Knight-Errantry : Nay, 
the latter ſhows more diſcretion in this 
point, becauſe it ſuppoſes all pernicious, 
diſhoneſt, and baſe things done by the 
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Miniſtry . of Devils and Magicians; 
whereas the Poets have left the moſt in- 
famous and wicked Exploits to the ma- 
nagement of their Gods and Goddeſles. 

Yet, this hinders not but that Poems 
have been always admured, and Books of 
Chivalry ridiculed. The firſt are ad» 
mired for the wit and knowledge we 
find in them, and the other deſpiſed for 
the abſurdities they are Fill'd with. 

The Fabulous part of Poetry ſupports 
its extravagance by the Beauty of the 
diſcourſe, and by an infinite number of 
uſefull diſcoveries that accompany it. 
That of Chivalry ſtill diſcredits the 
Fooliſh invention of its Fable, by the . 
ridiculous charatter of the Stile in which 
it appears to be Written. 

Be it how it will, the Fabulous part 
of Poetry has begotten that of Knight- 
Errantry, and certain it 1s that the De- 
vils and Conjurers cauſe much leſs harm 
in this way of Writing, than the Gods 
and their Miniſters 1a the former. 

The Goddeſs of Arts, of Science and 
Wiſdom, inſpires the braveſt of. all the 
_ Greeks with an ungovernable fury, ans 
ſuifers him not to recover his Senſes ſhe 
had taken from him, but only to render 


him 
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him capable of perceiving his Folly, and 
by this means to kill himſelf out of 
meer ſhame and deſpair. 

The greateſt and moſt prudent of the 
Goddeſſes favours ſcandalous Paſſions, 
and lends her aſſiſtance to carry on a 
Criminal Amour. 

The ſame Goddels employs all forts of 
Artifice to deſtroy a ſmall hand-full of 
nnocent People, who by no means de- 
ſerved her indignation. 

She thought it not ſufficient to em- 
ploy her power and that.of the other 
Gods, whom ſhe ſolicited, to ruine AExeas, 
but even corrupts the God of ſleep to caſt 
Palinurus into a Slumber, who 1{o order- 
& affairs, that by his Treachery the poor 
Pilot dropt into the Sea, and there pe- 
riſhed. | 

| There 1s not one of theſe Gods in theſe 
Poems that does notbring the greateſt mis- 
fortunes upon Men, and ſet them on the 
moſt Fatal attempts.Nothing is {© Villain- 
ous here below, which is not executed. 
by their Order, or authorgsd by ther 
Example, And this is one of the things 
that principally contributed ro give Birth 
to the Sect of the Epicureans, and after- 
Wards to ſupport it. 


Epicurus, 
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Epicurus, Lucretins, and Petronius 
wou'd rather make their Gods lazy, 
and enjoying their Immortal Nature in 
an uninterrupted tranquility, than ſee 
them attive, and cruelly employ'd to dif: 
turb our Repoſe. bn 

Nay, Epicurws by doing ſo, pretended 
he ſhow'd his great reſpeCt for the Gods; 
and from hence proceeded that ſaying 
which Bacoz {o much admires. Nox De- 
os vulgi negare profanum, ſed vulgi Opinio 
nem Diis applicare profanum. 

Now I don't mean by this, that we 
are oblig'd to diſcard the Gods out of 
our works, and much leſs from thoſe of 
Poetry , where they ſcem to enter more 
Naturally than any where elſe. A Jove 
principinm Muſe. 1 am for introducing 
them as much as any man,but thenIwou'd 
have them bring their *'Wiſdom, ſuſtice, 
and Clemency along with them, and not 
appear, as we generally make them, like a 
pack of Impoſtors and Aſſaſſins. I wou'd 
have them come with a conducto regulate 
all matters, and not in a diſorder to 
confound every thing. 

Perhaps it may be reply'd, that theſe 
extravagancies ought only to paſs for 
Fables and FiQtions, which belong to the 

| jurildiction 
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juriſdiction of Poetry. * But I wou'd fain - 


know what Art and Science 1n the World 
has rhe power to exclude good Senſe ? 
It we need only write in Verſe to be 
priviledged in all extravagancies, tor my 
part I wou'd never adviſe any Man to 
meddle with Proſe, where he muſt im- 
mealately be pointed at for a Coxcornb, 
it he leaves good Senſe and Reaſon ne- 
ver 1o little behind him. 

I wonder extreamly that the Aatt- 
ent Poets who were fo ſcrupulous to pre- 
ſerve probability in AQions purely Hu- 
man; violated it after {0 abominable a 
manner when they come to recount the 
Actions of the Gods, Even thoſe who 
have {ſpoken of their Nature more ſober- 
ly than the reſt, cou'd not forbear to 
ipeak extravagantly of their Conduct. . 

When they eſtabliſh their Being, and 
their Attributes, they make them Im- 
mortal, /nfinite, Almighty, Perfectly wile, 
and Perfectly good. But at the very mo- 
ment they ſet rhem a working, there 1s 
no weakneſs to which they don't ſubject 
them ; there is no folly or wickedneſs 
which they don't make them commit. 

We have two common ſayings, which 
appear to be direQly oppoſite to one ano- 


ther 
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| ther, and yet I look upon both to be true: 
The one is, that Poetry 1s the Language 
of the Gods ; the other, rhar there 1s not 
{ſuch a Fool in Nature as a Poet. 

| Poetry that expreſſes with force and vi- 
gour thoſe impetuous Paf/ioxs that diſturb 
Mankind, that Paints the Worders of the 


Univerſe in lively expreſſions, does elevate 


things purely Natural, as it were above 
Nature, by the ſublimity of its Thoughts, 
and the magnificence of its Diſcourles, 
which may juſtly enough be called the 

Language of the Gods. 
but when Poets come once to quit this 
noble Field of-Paſſions and Wonders, to 
ſpeak of the Gods, they abandon them- 
{elves to the caprice of their own Imagt- 
nation, 1n matters which they do not un- 
deritand, and their Heat having no juſt I- 
deas to govern it, inſtead of making them- 
ſelves, as they vainly believe, wholly di- 
vine, they are in truth the,moſt extrava- 
gant Sots in the World. It will be no dif- 
ficult matter to be per{ſwaded of the truth 
of this Aſſertion, if we conſider that this 
abſurd and fabulous Theology, is equally 
contrary to all Notions of Religion, -and 
_ all the Principles of good Sznle. | 
There have been {ome Philoſophers thee 
ave 


| 
| 
' 
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have founded Religion upon that Knows 
ledge which Men may have of the Di- 
vinity by. their Natural reaſon. There 
| have been Law givers too that have ſti- 
led themſelves the Interpreters of the 
will of Heaven, to eſtabliſh a Religious 
Worſhip without any concurrence of 
Reaſon. But to make, as the Poets have 
done, a perpetual Commerce, a familiar 
Society, and if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
2 mixture or hotch potch of Men and 
Gods, againft Religion and Reaſon, is 
certainly the boldeſt,and perhaps the moſt 
-unaccountable thing that ever was. 

It remains for us to know, whether 
the Chara&ter of a Poem has virtue to 
rectifie that of impiety and folly. Now, 
as I take it, we don't give ſo much pows 
er to the ſecret force of any Charm. That 
which is wicked, is wicked for good and 
all ; that which 1s extravagant can be 
made good Senſe on no reſpect. 

As for the Reputation of the Poet, it 
rectifies nothing any more than the Cha« 


'raQer of the Poem does. Diſcernmenr is. 


a Slave to no body. That which is ef- 
tectually bad, is not a jot the better tor 
being found in the molt celebrated Author: 
And that which 1s juſt and iolid, 1s iic- 


Ver 
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ver the worſe for coming from an indiffe- 
rent hand. | 

Amongſt a hundred fine and lofty 
thoughts, a good Judge will ſoon diſcover 
an extravagant one, which a great Genius 
threw out when it was warm, and which 
too ſtrong an imagination was produced 
in defiance of good; On the other 
hand, in the courſe of an infinite 
number of extravagant things, this {ame - 
Judge will admire certain Beauties, where 
the Spirit in ſpight of irs impetuoſity was 
juſt and regular. 

The elevation of Homer and his other 
noble Qualities, don't hinder me from tak: 
ing notice of the falſe Character of his 
Gods: And that agreeable and judicious 
equality of V:rgzl, that pleaſes all Learn'd 
Men, does not conceal from me the leaſt 
defes of his Awe. 

Ifamonglt ſo many noble things which 
affect me in Homer and Virgil,I cannot for- 
bear ro remark what 1s defective in them; 
yet amoneglt rhoſe paſſages thar diſpleaſe 


me in Lwcaz either for being too flat, or | 


weary me for being too far carried on, I 
cannot forbear to plzaſe my ſelf in conſi- 
dering the jult and true grandeur of his 
Heroes, I endeavour to reliſh every word 

| in 
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in him, when he expreſſes the ſecret move- 
ments of Ceſar at the diſcovery of Pom- 
pey's Head ; and nothing eſcapes me in 
that inimitable -Diſcourſe of Labienus and 
Cato, where they debate whether they 
ſhall conſult the Oracle of Fupzrer, Am- 
70,, to know the deſtiny of the Com- 
mon-Wealth. | 

If all the ancient Poets had ſpoken as 
worthily of the Oracles of their Gods, I 
ſhould make no ſcruple to prefer them to 
the Divines and Philoſophers of our time, 
and *tis a paſſage that may ſerve for an Ex- 
ample in this matter to all ſucceedingPoets 

One may lee 1n the concourſe of ſo ma- 
ny People that came to conſult the Oracle 

. of Ammoz, what efteQs a publick Opini- 
on can produce, where Zeal and Superfti- 
tion are mingled together. 

One may lee in Labierus a pious ſen- 
fible Man, who to his reſpeCt tor the Gods, 
unites the con{ideration and eſteem we 
ought to prelerve for true Virtue 1a good 
Men. 

Cato 15 a religious ſevere Philoſopher, 
weaned itrom all vulgar Opinions, who en- 
tertains thoſe loiry rhoughts of the Gods, 
which pure vundebauched Reaſon and a 
truly elevated Wiſdom can attain to. 

Every 
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Every thing here is Poetical,every thing 
is conſonant to Senſe and Truth ; it is not 
Poetical by the ridiculous Atr of a Fiftion, 
or by the extravagance of an Hyperbole, 
but by the daring greatneſs and Majeſty 
of theLanguage,and by the noble elevation 
of the Diſcourſe. "Tis thus that Poetry is 
the Language of the Gods, and that Poets 
are. wiſe. And 'tis ſo much the greater 


wonder to find it in Lacan, becauſe it is 


neither to be met in Homer or Virgzl. 


5 PI I 


RETIREMENT: | 


By Mr. BROW N. 


E ſee nothing more ordinary with 

Old Men than to delire a Retire- 
ment, and nothing ſo rare with them as 
not to repent of it when they are once re- 
tired. 'Their Souls that are un too great a 
Subjection to their Humours,are diſguſted 
with the World for being tireſome, but 
ſcarce can they quit this falſe ObjeCt of 
their misfortune, but they are as angry 


with ſolitude as they were with the 
= World, 
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World, diſquieting themſelves where no- 
thing but themſcives can give them any 
difquier. This infirmity in ſome man= 
ner 1s peculiar to Old Age: Bur tis not 
impoſhible tor a wie man to preſerve 
himſelf from it. 

A wiſe man that knows what is really 
goot in every thing, draws all the a1[t- 


anccs and ayrcements which they have; 


as well in a Retirement as 1A Soctety. 

+ The eljenrial reaton that obliges us to 
withdraw our ſelves out of the World, 
when we are Old, 15 to prevent that 
laughter and contempt which Age brings 
_ along with it. 

It we quit the World to good purpoſz, 
we ſhall ſtill preſerve tix Idea of that 
' merit, which we had there, It we tar- 
ry too long in it, we ſhell proclaim our 
own defects, and what we are then, 
will efface the memory of what we 


were, Beſides 'tis a ſhame for a Perſon 


that values his credit to drag about him 
the infirmities of Old Age at the Court, 
where the end of his Scrvices occations 
that of his intereſts and merit. 

Nature does redemand us to liberty, 
when we have nothing more to hope 
from Fortune. Behold what a ſeple of de- 
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cency, what the care of our Reputation, 
what good Manners, and Nature it {cf 
require from us. 

Nor is tis all, for the World has ſill 
a right to demand the ſame thing of us, 
Its Commerce furniſhed us with pleaſure 
{o long as we were capable of reliſhing it: 
And it would be the higheſt 1ngratitude 
to be a charge to 1t, when we can give it 
nothing but diſgult, 

As tor my ſclt, I am fully reſolved to 
live in a Convent or a Deſert, rather 
than give my Friends an occaſion to pit: 
ty me, or to furniſh thoſe that are not ſo, 
with a {ſubject for their malicious Mirth 
and raillery. But the miſchief is, that a 
Man 1s not ſenſible when he becomes weak 
and ridiculous. 

It is not enough to know that we are 
wholly worn away, but we ought to be 
the firſt that perceive this declenſion, and 


. like prudent Men to preveat the publick 


knowledge of this alteration. 

Not that every alteration that Age 
brings along with it, ought to inſpire us 
with the reſolution of retiring. * T's true, 
we loſca great deal by growing Old, but 
amongſt the loſſes we ſuſtain, ſome of | 
them are recompenled by conſiderable 
advantages. I 
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If after I have loſt my Paſhons, the af® 
fecions continue with me {till ; I ſhall 
find leſs inquietude in my Pleaſures, and 
more diſcretion in the conduct of my Lite. 

And in reſpect of others,if miy imagina- 
tion diminiſhes, I {hall not pleaſe ſo much 
ſometimes, bur I ſhall be infinitely leſs im- 
portunate for the general part. It T quit all 
Company, I ſhall be leſs Embaraſſed. If 1 
come from large Companies to the Con- 
verſation of a few, 'tis becauſe 1 know 
how to make the better choice. 

Beſides this, 'tis to be conſidered, that 
if we change, we do it amongſt People 
that change as well as our ſelves ; Men of 
. equal Infirmiries, or at leaſt ſubject to the 
very ſame And therefore 1 ſhall not be at 
all aſhamed to ſearch in their preſence 
ſome relief againlt the weakneſs of Age ; 
nor ſhall 1 be afraid to ſupply by Arc what 
begins to fail me by Nature. 

The greateſt precaution againft the in- 
jury of time, the nicelit management of 
a Health that daily becomes more feeble, 
cannot ſcandalize any Men of Senſe, and 
we ought not to trouble our ſelves with 
thoſe that are not ſo. 

For to ſay the Truth, that which diſ- 
pleaſes in old People, is not too affected 

(32 2 
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a care of their own preſervation. We 
{hould eafily forgive them every thing that 
relates to themſelves, if they had bur the 
{ame conliderarion for others. But the au- 
thority they afſume is full of injuſtice and 
indiſcretion ; for they unadviſealy oppoſe 
the Inclinations even of thoſe that bear the 
moſt wit'i their inftirmities. "Their long 
courſe of life has untaught them how 10 
live amongſt their fellow Creatures, for 
they ſhow nothing but a Spirit of rude- 
neſs, auſterity and contradiction to thoſe 
very Men, from whom they are ſo unrea- 
{onable as to exatt affability, condeſcen- 
{lion and obedience. Ali that themſelves do, 
they imagine to be virtuous, and place a« 
mongſt the rank of Vices every thing that 
les out of their power. Ina word, as they 
are conſtreined to follow Nature, where 
ſhe 1s tireſome and offenſive, they wou'd 
by their good will, almoſt always oppoſe 
themſelves to her, where {he 1s {weet and 
agreeable. 

'Tis an envious Humour that hates in 
other Men the good we poſſeſs no longer, 
or a temper purely Melancholy, that dif- 
poſes the Mind to find fault with every 
thing. 

There 1s nopart of our Lite wherein we 

ought 
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ought to Study our own humour with 
more application than in Old Ape, for it 
1s never fo difficult to be diſcovered as 
then. + 

An impetuous Young Fellow has a hun- 
dred returns,when he his diſſatisfied with 
his Extravazances: But Old People de- 
vote themſcives to their hamours as if it 
were a virtue, and take pleaſure in their 
own defects, becaule they carry a falle re- 
ſemblance of commendable Qualities. 

In citect, proportionably as they render 
themſ-lves more diificult,they vainly ima» 
eine that- they become more Delicate, 
They take up an invincible averſion to 
pleaſure, believing that they are juſtly op- 
poling the current of Vice. A ſerious Air 
paſſes with ther for Judgment, Phlegm 
tor Wiſdom, and hence proceeds that im- 
perious authority they allow themſelves 
to cenſure every thing. "They look upon 
Melancholy to {upply the place of an in- 
_ dignation again{t ſin, and gravity of ſut- 
ficiency. 

The only ſure Remedy, when we once 
have proceeded fo far, 1s to conſult our 
reaſon in the intervalls when ſhe is diſen- 
g29'd from our humour, and if by its aſ- 
liftance we can arrive to the knowledge 
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of our defects, we ought out of that little 
force that remains in us to form a reſolu- 
tion of concealing them from the {ight of 
mankind. * Tis all that our Wiſdom can 
do at this juncture to hide them, and it 
wou'd be a ſuperfluous labour to endea- 
vour wholly to get clear of them. 

'Tis at this point of our life that we 
ought to aſſign fome time between it and 
death, and to Ciiuſe a conyenient place to 
paſs it 1n devotion if poſſible, at leaſt with 
prudence, or with a devotion that gives 
us confidence, or with reaſon that promi- 
{es us Repole. 

When our reaſon,whuch 1s ſo ſerviceable 
for the World,isaf I may uſe the expreſſion 
worn out with long uſeing, a wiſe man 
forms another out of 1t to {zrve him in his 
retreat, which of ridiculous Sots, as we 
appear to be 1n Converſation, makes us 
truly wiſe 1n reſpect of our {clves. 

Of all the retreats that a man can pol- 
ſibly make when he is Old, I ſhould infi- 
nitely prefer that ofa Convent to all che 
reſt, if their rules were leſs ſevere, and 
mortifying. 

*Tis certain that Old Age ſhuns a 


crowd our of a Delicare and retired Hu- | 


mour, that cannot ſuffer either importu- 
. nity 
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nity, or an embarraſs; and yet it avoids 
ſolitude with greater diligence, where it 15 
delivered up co its own black diſquietudes, 
or to ſullen vexaiious imaginations. The 
only remaining releit againſt all this 1s the 
Converſation of aa koneit Society : Now 
what ſociety can better agree with it than 
a Religious one, where all manner of hu- 
man helps are afforded with more Chart- 
ty than eiſe where, and where their vows 
all unite to demand thoſe fuccours from 
Heaven, which cannot reaſonably be ex- 
pected from Mien ? I confeſs we ſome- 


times meet a Religious{As the World calls 


them) of ineftimable merit, ſuch as 
throughly know the vanity of the World 
which they quitred, "They are your truly 
virtuous and truly devout perſons,that im- 
prove the Sentiments of Morality by 


- thoſe of Piety. They live not only ex- 


empt from the Tyranny of tiieir Pathons, 
but enjoy a molt admirable ſerenity of 
Mind. They are more happy in deſiring 
nothing, than the greateſt Monarchs up- 
on earth in poſſefling all — I cou'd wiſh 
that we had eſtabliihed Societies, where 
honeſt Gentlemen might Commodiouſly 
retire after they have done the publick all 
the ſervice they were capable to perform, 
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When they were once enterec| here, whe- 
ther out of a conf.ieration of their future 
State, a diſlike of the World, or a defire 
of tranquillity, which is co ſucceed rhe dif- 
ferent agitations of Fortuir, tiey might 
taſte the delight of a pious retreat, and 
the innocent pleafure ot an honeſt and a- 
greeabls Converſation. 

As for my lelf, I wou'd freely retreat to 
{ucha place from the delights of theWoarld 
at an Age,when a Man's reliſh of pleaſure 
Is as 1t: were extingutihed ; but then I 
wou'd nor be without the Conveniences 
of it at this time, when we more ſcnlibly 
feel whatſoever incommodes US, as 1 Pro- 
portion we become more nice i the pur- 
{uit of what pleaſcs us, or are lefs tender 
in Relation to what alfets Us. 

Theſe conveniences ſo delirable in 
Old Age ought to be as far removed from 
abundance,that occalions diſorder,as from 
thoſe Anxieties that follow the heels of ne- 
ceflity ; and to explain my felf more clear- 
ly upon tits Chapter, I wou'd have a true 


frugality rightly manag'd. 


[I was formerly acquainted with a cer- 
tain perſon that had ſeveral pleaſant 
thoughts about this affair. How happy 
might a man live, laid ie, in any Soctety 

where 
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where he diſarms Fortune of that juriſdit;- 
on ſhe pretends to have over him . We ſacri- 
fice to this Fortune, our Eſt ates, cur repoſe, 
our years, and perhaps unprofitably, and if we 
arrive to poſſeſs its Favours, we purchaſe the 
ſhort-liv'd Enjoyment, ſometimes at the ex+ 
pence of our liberty, ani ſometimes of our 
Lives. But ſuppoſe all our greatneſs ſhould 


continue as loug as we lived, yet it would 


at leaſt expire with our ſelves And what 


uſe of their Grandeur have theſe great Fa- 
- vourites made, who never beheld the courſe 
of their Fortune interrupted? don't tiey 
ſeem to have acquired this mighty ſtock of 
Glory , and to have heaped theſe prodigious 
Riches for no other end, thin to make them- 
ſelves more ſenſible of the torment of being 


neither able to quit nor keep th:m, Thele - 


were his uſual Senrunents, and this a= 
grecable Couriter, whoſe Converſation 
gave tie greatelt delight imaginable to 
his Friends, ſ{utter'd himſelf to be 1atire- 
ly poſſett with this train of rhoug''ts, 
ſometimes judicious, but aiways ſerious. 
I truly acknowledge there t> a c:riain 
time when the wiſeſt Adicn we can do, 
15 to quit the World; but as twi'y por- 
{waded as I am, of the tfuti of tins Als 
lertion, 1 ſhould infinitely tooner be di- 
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re&ed by Nature to'my Retirement, than 
by my Reaſon. 


Hence it proceeds, that in the midſt of 
the World, 1 live after ſuch a faſhion as 
if I were retired out of it. I ſtill continue 
in it as faras / ſezk what pleaſes me, and 
am {till out of it as far as I avoid whate- 
ver incommodes me there. Every day I 
ſteal away trom Acquaintances that wea- 
ry, and Converſations that tire me. Every 
day 1 eſtabliſh a ſweet Commerce 
with my Friends, and find the moſt ſen- 
ſible pleaſure in the delicacy of their En- 
tertainment. 


After my way of living, I neicher en- | 
joy a full Society, nor a perfect Retire- | 
ment. *Ts only an innocent bringing of | 
my ſelf to that ſtation which does molt | 
lquare with my laclinations. And thusI | 
poſſeſs all thoſe harmleſs ſweetneſles that 
are moſt ſuitable to the Repoſe of Old 
Ape, and are juſtly fitted for the propor- 
tioa of what I amable to reliſh agreably. 


When | 
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When the laſt moments of our Lives draw near, 
Nature delights in Innocence and Eaſe : 

And ſhe that ruffled the gay Scene before, 
Now whiſpers ſoft repoſe and holy Peace. 

Love once Expir'd, our Golden days are gone © 
But then our Mind diſarm'd of all wild Paſſions, 
Preſerves its ſtrength and vigour for its Exit, 
We learn van gaudy Pleaſures to deſpiſe, 


And juſtly in our own defence turn Wife. 
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By another Hand. 
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T the time that Monfieur de Com- 

"\ minges was Ambailadour from the 
moſt Chriitian King tothe King of Great 
Britain, there came to Loxdoz a Phiſitian, 
who called himſelf an Iriſh-:az : This 
Perſon paſſed for a great Philoſopher, and 
a mighty performer of Wonders, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Credulous, and 
his own per{watſton ; and the way he made 
uſe of to Cure the Diſtemper'd, made him 
to be ſuſpected in many places for a Ma- 
gICIan. 

Some Perſons of Quality having entrea- 
ted Monſieur de Comminges to ſend for him 
to his Houſe in order to {ce ſome of his 
Prodigies, he was very willing to grant 
them that ſatisfaction, as well through his 
Natural curioſity, as his complaiſance for 
them. Whereupon he ſent notice » 

| £1113 
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this pretended Magician, that he ſhould 
come to his Houſe. | 

Upon the Noiſe, which was every 
where diſperſed of this News, the Houſe 
of Monſieur de Comminges was ſoon filled 
with ſick People, who came with a full 
aſſurance of their Cure. 

The Iriſh-wan made them wait for him 
ſome time and atrer an impatient expeCt= 
ation, the Sick and curious ſaw him ar- 
_ rive witha grave,but ſfimpleCountenance, 
which carried 1a it not the leait mark of 
an Impoſtor. 

Monſieur de Comminges prepared him- 
ſelf to examine him nicely, hoping to 
be well enabled to enlarge himſelf at his 
pleaſure upon all that he had read in E/- 
| 203d and Bodiz : but he could not effect it, 
to his great concern: for the crowd became 
0 troubleſome, and the infirm pre!ied 
on {0 eagerly to be Cured the firſt, that 
they had much a do with Menaces and 
even force to regulate their ranks. 

The 1r:þp Phy litian referred all indiſpo- 
ſitions to Spirits, and all infirmities were, 
in his Senſe, Poſfeſſions. 

{ The firſt that was preſented to him,was 
a'man oppreſſed with Gouts, and certain 
Rheumatiſms, which it had been impoſc 
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{ible for him to get Cured of. Mhich Our 
Wonder-Maker obſerving, I have ſeen long 
fince, lays he, this ſort of Spirits in Ireland, 
They are Water-Spirits which bring Coldneſs, 
and excite ſuperfluities of Humours in theſe 
poor Boates. * Thou Evil Spirit, who haſt left 
re 5abitation of the Waters to come and af: 
flick this miſerable Body, T command thee ty 
avandon thy new abode, and to retnrn to thy 
Aztient reſidence, This being ſaid, the 
Sick Man retired; and another ſupplied 
His room, who ſaid he was Tormented 
with Melancholly Vapours. 

Indeec, he was one of thoſe who are 
ordinaily called Hypocondriacks and fick 
of ir:agination, altho' they are bur too 
much lo in effet. Airy Spirit, lays the 
Iriſh-man, return into the Air to exerciſe thy Þ 
Trade in raiſing of Tempeſts, and ſtir up um | 

| more tHiurricaues in this ſad and miſerable | 
l Eoay. 

{tis lick perſon gave way to another 
who was diiturbed,accoring to the(pint 
Cit 0; thePhyfitian, with a imple Hobgob- 
J:;, which would not have force enough to 
wichitand tis diſcourſe a moment. He ſup- 
| PG: rhat chad ſufficiently obſerved him 
by ccrtain Marks, which did not appear to 
us ; and inulng upon the Ailembly. 9 

oſt Þ 
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ſort of Spirit, ſays he, are ſeldom trouble- 
ſome, and almoit always diverting. 

In ſhort, he pretznded he was ignorant 
of nothing in matter of Spirits. He was 
acquainted with their Number, theix 
Ranks, their Names, their Employmeats, 
and all the Functions to which they were 
deſtined ; and he made a familiar boaſt of 
underſtanding the Intrigues of Demons, 
- much better than the affairs of Men. 

You cannot imagin what Reputation 
he eain'd in a very little time. Catholicks 
and Proteſtants came to him trom all 
parts; and you would have ſaid that the 
power of Heaven was lodged 1n the hands 
of this Man, whea an unexpected Adven- 
ture, deſtroyed the wonderful Opint- 
on which the Publick entertain'd of him. 

A Man and Woman of the Country, 
who were Married togetier, came to 
ſeek ſome relief in his Miracle-working 
Virtue againit certain Spirits of Diſcord, 
faid they, which ditturbed their Marriage, 
and ruined the peace of the Family. 

It was a good Gentleman, aged about 
45 years, who look'd like one of Eſtate 
and Quality. Methinks I have the Lady 
before my Eyes. She was about Zo years 
old, and {cemed to be of a goodly make ; 
put 


# 
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but one might already ſee in her face, that 
there had been formerly more Delicacy in 
the Features of her Beauty. I have Na- 
med the Husband firſt by reaſon of the 
dignity of hisrank ; yet the Wife would 
ſpcak firſt, whether it was becauſe ſhe 
believ'd her ſelf to be more tormented 
with her Spirit, or that ſhe was only preſ- 
ſed with thar Ambition of talking, which 
is natural to her Sex. 

I have a Husband, ſaid (he, who is one of 
the beſt Men of thcWorld, to whom l give 
a thouiand diſquiers,and who gives me no 
leſs in his turn. My intenti2n would be 
to live comfortably with, and I ſhould 
alvays do fo, if a ſtrange Spirit, where- 
with I feel my {elf poſſeſſed at certain 
times; did not render me ſo fierce, and in- 
{upportabie, that it 1s not poſſible ro en- 
dure me : After theſe Apgitations are cea- 
ſed, I return to my natural good humour, 
I then forget no care, nor no agreement 
that conduces to the obliging of my Hul- 
band : But his Demon poflefles him, 
when mine forſakes me; and this Hus- 
band who has fo much patience tor my 
Tranſports, has nothing but fury for my 
Reaſon. And alas! T have no leis to en- 
dure trom him, than he trom me. Here 


ſtopt 
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| ftopt aVVoman in all appearance ſincere e- 
enough, and the Husband, who was no 
leſs, bezzan his diſcourſe as follows. 
 Whatſoever reaſon I have to,complain 
of my Wive's -Devil, I am however 
under an Obligation to him, in that he 
| has not taught her to lye ; and I muſt ac- 


what: is very true. All the time ſhe ap= 
pears; to me to be 1a agitation I am com- 
poſed, but. as ſoon as her Spirit leaves her 
in peace, mine 'Torments me in its turn ; 
- and with a new Courage, and new forces, 
which I find myſelfftirred up with, I make 
her diſcern with all poſſible vigour the de- 
| penidance of a Wife; and the ſuperiority of 
a Husband. Thus our lives paſs either in 
 commitring or enduring miſcheif; Which 
renders us in a worſe condition, than the 


moit miſerable, Behold our Torments, 


Sir; and if it be poſſible that you ſhould 
know a Remedy, I conjure you to be our 
Deliverer. The cure of a Diftemper ſo 
frange as this of ours, will procure you 

no 1nconliderable Honour. BY 
Thele are neither Hobgoblins, nor Fa- 
ries faid the 7riſh-man, they are Spirits of 
the firſt order,and of the Legion of Lucifer : 
Proud Demons, great Enemies to obedis 
| ENCE, 


knowledge, that ſhe has ſaid nothing but - 
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ence, and very hard to expell. You wilt 
not take it amiſs, Gentlemen, purſued he, 
turning to the Aſſembly, that I examine 
my Books a little ; for I have occaſion for 
words that are not of the common ftamp. 
Therenpon he with drew into'a Cloſet, in 
order to turn over hisBooks andPapers;and 
after having made ufe of a hundred forms, 
as too weak againſt ſuch powerfulEnemies, 
he tell at lait upon one, that was capable 
in his opinion, of confounding and expel- 
ling all the Devils in Hell. EG 
The firſt effect of the conjuration was 
upon himſelf; for hisEyes began to rowl in 
hisHead, with ſo many Grimaces &Convulſe- 
_ 0n5,that he mighc very wellappzardiſtraQ- 
ed tothoſe whocame toleck his aſſiſtance, 
After having 'turned his Staring Eyes 
on all ſides, he fixed them at length upon 
this Virtuous Couple, and ſtriking both of 
them with a Wand, which was not 
without Vertue : Be gone, Devils, /ays be, - 
0 ye Spirits of diflenſion, and exerciſe dif- 
cord in Hell, and by your departure let 
that happy Uuion be re-eſtabliihed, which 
| you have impioully broken. Then he ap- 
proached ſottly to the Ears of the preten- 
ded Poſſeſled, and railing a little the tone 
of his voice, 1 I:ear you murmur Devils, 
| al 
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at the obedience which ye are forced to 
render me:But were ye to burſt with mad- 
neſs, ye mult be gone. Depart, depart, 
and you my Friends, go and enjoy that 
repoſe, which ye have been deprived of 
ſo long. Ir is ſuſhicient, Gentlemen, I 
'- proteſt to you that I am all in a Sweat 
with the Labour, which the oppoſition of 
theſe obſtinate Devils has given me. I Be- 
lieve I have had to do with two Thouſand 
Spirits in my life time, who all together 
| have not given meſo much painand trou- 
ble as theſe. Which being done,thelriſþ-14z 
retired, andall the company went out ofthe 
Houſe, and our good People returned ta 
their Lodgings, with a ſatisfaction more 
wonderfull, than the Prodigy which had 
been effected in their Favour. 

__-- When they were come home, every 
thing appeared agreeable to them by this 
new alteration of mind, which created a 
ſtrange ſeverity in theirSex/esTheyfound a 
ſmiling Air in all things ; they lookt up- 
on themſelves with pleaſure, and were 
not wanting in {weet and tender words to 

expreſs their Love. But, vain delights, 
_ . how little dependence is there upon your 
duration ! and how unſcaſonably do per- 


ions rejoyce,that are, born to Mistortunes, 
| H 2 when 
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when they obtain a {mall happineſs. 

- Such was their tranquillity, when a La- 
dy of their acquaintance came to expreſs 

to them the general joy of the Town for 
their Cure. 

They anſwered this civility with all 
the diſcretion in the World ;. and the uſu- 
al Complements on this occaſion being 
made and returned, the Husband began a 
very pertinent Converſation upon the 
happy condition they were in, after ſo 
long a train of miſeries. Our Wife, either | 
to cauſe a greater admiration of thefe won- 
ders, or elſe to. pleaſe her own malicious 
humour, enlarged her ſelf with fatisfa- 
tion upon the tricks which her Devil 
had ſuggeſted to her, to torment her Hus- - 
band. Upon which the Husband jealous 
of the honour of this Devil, or at leaſt, of 
his own authority, gave her to underſtand, 
"That ſhe talked too much of things paſt, 
the remembrance whereof was irk{om to . 
him. He added that inthe ſtate wherein 
they found themſelves re-eſtabliſhed, ſhe 
ought to think of nothing elſe, but that 
obedience, which a Wife ows to her Hus- 
band ; as he wouldonly conſider on his {1de, 
how to make a lawful uſe of his priviledg- 
es, in order to make their condition as 


happy 
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happy for the future, as it had been un- 
fortunate hitherto. 
Our Wife being offended at the word 
Obedience, but eſpecially at. the cruel 
injunCtion to be ſilent, forgot no argu 
ments that might ſerve to prove an equa=- 
lity in Marriage, ſaying; That the Devils 
. mere not at ſuch a diſtance, but they might be 
recalled, in caſe this equality was violated. 
This kady -above mentioned, who 
was as diſcreet and judicious as any of her 
Sex, wiſely repreſented to her the duty- 
of Waves, not forgetting the Con- 
duct and good management, whereto Hus- 
| bands were obliged. But her Reaſon in» 
ſtead of compoſing, did but incenſe her 
the more, and ſhe became more inſup= 
rtable than before, You are in the 
right, dear Wite, reptlyed the Husband, the 
| Nevils were not gone fo far, but they 
might be recalled ; or ratlier, you have 
been ſo kind to yours, that he was reſoly= 
ed to continue with you, notwithitand= 
ing the command which was given 
him to leave you, I am too weak of 
my ſelf to be concerned alone with you 
and him;which obliges me to retire, expo= 
ſed as I am to ſuch dangerous Forces. And 
I ikewtle retire, ſays he, with this Spirit, 
H 3 that 
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that will not abandon me. He muſt be a 
very ill humour'd, damn'd ſort of a Deyil 
indeed, if heis not more tractable than fo 
troubleſome and ſo curſed a ' Husband. 
Then turning towards her Friend. Be- 
fore I go, /aid ſhe to her, I am glad I 
hive an occaſion, Madam, to telt you 
With freedom, that I expected quite ano- 
ther Treatment from your Friendſhip,and 
that you have forgot the intereſt which ob- 
liges-you , to take aWaves part againſtrhe 
violence of herHusband,” Tis a very ſtrange 
thing to {ee my ſelf run down by one that 
ſhould ſupport me. Adieu,Madam, adieu ; 
your viſits do me a great deal of honour,but 
one may very well diſpenſe with them,. 
if they do no more good than this. 
This good, but too diſcreet Lady was 
extreamly amaz'd ;in{truQted by her own' 
experience, that even Wiſdom has its 
exceſs, and that for the moſt part one 
makes anill uſe of ones Reaſon with thoſe 
who have none. Fa 
You may judge that ſhe did not ſtay 
long alone ina Houle, where nothing 
was' talked of but Devils, and nothing 
done but what was of the higheſt pitch 
of extravagance. 'The Husband paſſed the 
reſt of the diy and all the Night in his 
LE _ Chamber, 
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Chamber, aſhamed of the ſhort-liv'd joy 
he had received, vexed at the preſent 
 ftate of his Aﬀairs, and refleQing upon 
what might happen to him from this ſud- 
den return of his Wives diſtemper, with 
_ great anxiety of Mind. 

As the agitation of the Wife had been 
much greater, fo it remain'd not ſo long ; 
ſo that return'd ſoon to her Senfes, ſhe 
made fad refleQtions upon the loſs ofthoſe 
| Pleaſures, whereof ſhe found her telf de- 

priv'd. There are certain tempers in the 
World, that after a few moments come to 
themſelves again, and demand of their 
Reaſon why they ſhould ſacrifice their 
Intereſt and their pleaſure to a fooliſh Spi- 
rit of Contention that does them no good 
at all. This conſideration that ſometimes 
_ prevails with Women, and chiefly a 
Nights when they cannot {leep, had its. 
deſired effe&t upon our Lady, in ſo much 
that reſigning her felt up purely to the 
Condu& of Nature, ſhe awaked her 
Husband as foon as it was day, deſigning 
 toaſcribe all paſt diſorders to a ſtrange 
power, which was neither Natural nor 
Human. 

I know, ſaid ſþe, in the lucid interval 
{ enjoy ar preſent, that our Spirits did 
| H 4 not 
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not ſurrender themſeves at the command 
of the 1r;ſh-Maz ; and if you believe me, 
my dear, but too unhappy FHlusband, we 
will return and as him for a {tronger and 
more etfectual Charm. = 
— The -poor Husband oppreſſed with 
grief, as he was, and fainting under the 
ſeverity of his deſtiny, judg«® if he were 
not very glad to find ſo unexpeCted 
a calm, and tenderly afteQted with 
this amorous return of his Spouſes 
{ubmiſlion : Let us bemoan, my Dear, 
ſays he to her, let us bemoan our common | 
misfortunzs, and go a ſecond time to 
ſearch a remedy, which the firſt could not 
g1VE Us. | | 
The Wife was agreably ſurpriſed at 
this diſcourſe ; for inſtead of a trouble- 
ſome Demon whoſz inſults ſhe expeQeed, 
ſhe happily found a Man tender and 
coinpaſſionate, who gave her Comfort 
for the Evil ſhe had done him. 
They ſpent an hour or two in inſpt- 
ring one another with a mutual confi 
dence, and after having placed all 
their hopes in the vertue of the Phy- 
ſician ; they returned to ' the Houſe of 
Monſieur de Comminges, 12 order t0 
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ſeek a more powerful releif, than that 
which they had experienc'd before. _ 
_ Scarce were they entered into the 
Houle, but the Triſh-maz perceived them, 
 andcalling them pretty loud that hemighk 
be heard of all theCompany, Come, /ays he 
to them,andPubliſh theWonders which are 
effeCted in you, and make an acknowledg- 
ment to that all PuiffantVirtue,which has 
Delivered you from that miſerable ſlavery 
under which ye groaned. 
The Wife immediately replied with- 
out conſulting,that inſtead of theTeſtimo- 
ny he demanded, they were ready to give 
. him a very fine one of the obſtinacy of the 
Devils, and not of his skill. For in truth, 
' venerable Father, added be, ſince your fine 
Operation they have Tormented us, as 1t 
were out of {pite, more violently than e- 
Ver. 
| You are incredulous (cried out the 
good Iriſh-man in a wonderful paſſion,) or 
" at leaſt ungrateful, who maliciouſly deny 
thoſe benefits ye have received. Approach 
hither, approach ; that I may convict you 
both of incredulity, or Malice. 
When they were come near, he nicel 
examined all the lmes of their Faces. He 
particularly obſerved their Looks, and Ws. 
| 1 
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 tfhe had diſcovercd in the Apple of their 
Eyes ſome impreſſion of theſe Spirits ; ye 
are in the right, ſays he, all awaz'd, ye are 
inthe right, they are not yer diſlodg'd, 
They were too deeply rooted ia your Bo. 
dies, but they ſhall hold faſt indeed, ifI. 
don't turn them out by the Virtue of 
a few worcsi am g0ing to pronounce. 

Leave, curlt R:ic:, an Habitation of 
Repoſe too {weer for you, and go and 
rave for ever ia places where dwell Hor- 
rour, Madneſs, and Deſpair. 

"Tis done, my Friends, ye are mot cer- 
tainly Delivered : But return no more, I 
intreat ye. I owe my time to .all the 
World, and ye have had as much of it as 
ye ought to have.. | 

Now our Patients ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves at the end of all their Misfor- 
tunes: This day ſeemed to them as it 
were the fir{t of their Marriage, and the 
Night was expected with the ſame 1mpasr 
tience, as that of their Nuptials had been 
formerly. This Night {o much defired 
came, but Alas | how ill did it anſwer 
their deſires? 

Too much Love cauſes the ſhame of 
Lovers, and I leave tothe imagination of 
the Reader the great confuſion of an Ad- 
venture. Where 
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| Where exceſs of deſire, 
Does extinguiſh the fire. 


"Twas happy for the Husband, that 
the Wife accuſed the Devils that were in- 
nocent ; But our Phyſitian, ſomuch cele- 
brated abroad, was no more in her eſteem 
than a poor 1r;h-maz, who had not skill 
enough to conjure down an Jeni Fatum. 
gometimes {he. imputed to her ſelf this 
non-performance of her Husband, after 
the Examples of the Spaiſþ Women,who 
attribute to themſelves, in theſe occaſions, 
the failings of their Lovers, in regard of 


aperſwaſion they have, that the force of 
their Charms ought neither to ſubmit to 


the infirmity of Nature, nor to the pow= 
er of Witch-craft. 


Thus the Wife, who accuſed the Hus- 
band in every thing elſe, when he was 


moſt innocent, juſtifies hinz when he was 
moſt deficient in Family-Duties, choo- ' 


ling rather to impute a Want of Love in 
him, to a want of Charms in her ſelf,than 
to .impute it to a real defect, which 
would prove eternally deſtructive of her 
Pleaſures.But as a Lady doth not willingly 
eatertain a thought that hurts the —_ 
""m pe 
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of her Beauty ; ſhe immediately recal- 


led in her mind the Malice of the Devils, 
_ and turn'd her confuſion into Anger a» 
gainſt rhe Irifþ Man, who had not been 
expert enough to cure them. 

It is a long time, /aid ſhe bluntly, and as 
zf (he had been inſpir'd, it is a long time 
ſince the ſimplicity of the Ir;fþ Man has 
amus'd ys, and I know very well, that we 
{ſhall expeC in vain our deliverance from 
him. But it is not enough to be undecet 
ved; juftice obliges us to undeccive others 
as well as our ſelves, and to make known 
tothe World, the vanity of theſe Quacks, 

Sweet-heart, replyed the Husbana, "tis 
yndoubtedly true, that the misfortune of 


this Night is the pure malice of our Devils, 


The Iriſhman had a mind to laugh at them, 


but they were reſolved to ridicule him and 


us 1n their turn. You know me, andT know 
my {elf;. ſuch a ſtrange Impotence cou'd 
not naturally happen, and behold 
how ſtrangely Conjuration has pre- 
vail'd upon us. As for the reft, Sweet- 
heart, when you ſhall make your re- 


proaches to this fine Phyſician, take care | 


that you deſcend not to any particulars of 
this nature ; and that you let noting 
lip, Tbeſecch you, which may tend to 

| | our 
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our ſhame. All Family ſecrets ought to 
he concealed : But this in a more parti- 
cular manner than any other. 

The Wife was ready to be offended 
upon ſeeing her {elf ſuſpeted of ſuch an 
diſcretion ; But not to embroil things 


anew, that were tending to a good ac« 


commodation, ſhe promis'd ſo to manage 
her felf, that the Irþ Mar alone 
ſhould find fault with her proceed- 
10g. 

We uſually ſeek the Night to cons 
cal our ſhame, but the day here appear- 
ed to diſperſe it ; and theſe unhappy Pers 
ſons, who were not yet well recovered of 
their Misfortune, got up with the Sun, 


who enlivens all things, in hopes of a bet» 


ter ſucceſs for the time to come. 

They roſe out of their Bed with more 
tranquillity, than they had remained 
| there, and after a {mall Break-falt and a 
little Converſation to fortify their Bodies, 
and reconcile their Minds, they went 1n 
peace and googl Union towards the Houſe, 
where they had been twice with. Conh- 
dence, and from whence they had twice 
returned without any relief. They re- 
ceived advice there, that the 1riſh-man was 


gone to St. James's to perform ſome Won- 


ders 


iS, 


_ ders there, at the inſtance of Monſieur 
d' Aubigny. ; 
It was the ſame Monſieur 4" Aubigny fp 


well known of all the World,for the moſt 
agreeable Man that ever. was. Behold 
then ſome of the Prodigies which TI re. 
marked at St. James's, with leſs credulity 
than the Multitude, and leſs prejudice 
than Monſfieur a” Aubigny. 

Already did the Blind ſuppoſe they faw 
that light they did not fee; already did 
the Deaf imagine they heard, and heard 
not ; the Lame already thought they were 
grown well; and the impotent reſumed in 
imagination the fir{t uſe of all their mem: 
bers. A ſtrong Idea of Health had mad 
_ theSick forget their Diſtempers ; and im- 
agination which was no leſs aCtive in the | 
curious, than in the Sick, gave the firit,a 
falſe proſpe&t out of a defire of ſeeing, 
as it did a falſe Cure to the ſecond, out of a 
deſire of being Cured. 

Such was the power of the Iriſþ-mas 
upon our minds : Such was the force of I. 
our Minds upon our Senſes. Thus no- 
thing was the SubjeC&t, but Prodigies ; and 
theſe Prodigies came from ſo great an 
Authority, that the aſtoniſhed multitude | 
receiv'd them with ſubmiſſion, wk 

ome 
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ſome more knowing Perſons durſt not re- 
jet them by their knowledge, _ 
© A Timerous and flaviſh know- 
ledgealways pays reſpe& to an imperi- 
ous and Authoriz'd Errour: .'The Soul 
was feeble, where the underſtanding was 
ſound ; and they, who ſaw beſt in their i- 
maginary Cures, were afraid to declare 
their real Sentiments among(t a- prejudi- 
| ed and Inchanted people, 
Such was the triumph of the Iriſh-1zan, 
when our Couple couragiouſly broke 
through the crowd in order to come and 
inſult over him 1a all his Majeſty. Art 
not thou aſhamed, /aid the Wife to him, to 
- abuſe che ſimple and credulous People as 
thou dolt, by the oftentation of a power, 
which thou never didſt enjoy ? Thou 
| haſt directed our Devils to leave us in Re- 
poſe, and they have only Tormented us 
the more. 'Thou haſt commanded them 
to go out, and they perſiſt to remain not- 
withſtanding thy orders, equally deriding 
-our {ottiſh credulity, and thy ineffeQtual 
1mpotence. 
| The Husband continued the ſame re- 
prodches with the ſame contempr, fo far 
'aSto refuſe him the name of Impoſtor, 
. becauſe there was need of Capacity, {aid 
| be, 
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be, for an Impoſtor, and this miſerable : 


wretch had none. _ au 
The Phyſician loſt his Speech in loſing 
the Authority which made him vener3ble; 
and this tormidable Power, eſtabliſh'd on- 
ly in a ſuperſtitions SubjeCtion of Spirits; 
came. to nothing, fo foon as there appear. 
ed perſons bold enough to difown it ; ſure 
 priz'd, nonpluſt, confounded,” he with= 
drew; and went out at the Back-door; 
His confuſion exrreamly mortified the 
Aſſembly ; there -being nothing that rhe 
| mind of Man receives with ſo much {a- 
tisfaction, as the opinion of Miraculous 
things, nor leaves- with more- difficulty 
and concern. | | 
As forMonſicur d" 4ubignj,he ſoon plac'd 
this Phyſician in the rank of ethers, whom 
| he had tryed; being reſolved for the fu- 
ture to keep to thoſe of the Country, 
without an ambition to make uſe of 
New Comers, meerly becaule they were 
Strangers. 
All the company retired, aſhamed of 


their caſineſs to be abus'd, and yet vexed | 
at the loſs of their Error. Our mayried }} 
couple, glorious and Triumphant, enjoysd 
 thepleaſures of Victory, without any fur- 
ther thoughts of the Devils ; and _ 

| eur. 


| 
| 
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ficur 4" 4nubizny, who paſſed from one. Q= 
pinion to another, with an incredible fa-. 

_cility, quitted his former belief of our 
Miracle-monger, to give himlelf the plea- 
| ſure of laughing with me, at what had. 
happen'd. EN heh 

Ar my breaking out into a ſudden fit of 
laughter, the Husband turned his Head 
towards us, and perceiving Mr. d Aubig= 
», he came civilly to excuſe him- 
elf for what he had done -at his 
Houſe, without asking his permiſſion. - 
Mr. d' Aubizny replyed to him very civil- 
ly, giving him thanks not only for having 
diſabuſed the publick,* but alſo for having 
undeceiv'd himſelf in particular, 

The Wite immediately took her part 
in the Converſation, which did not ren- 
der it leſs agreeable; for altho? ſhe was 
really extravagant, yet it was a fort of 
extravagance which did not. proceed ſo 
much from her Mind, as from her Hu- 
mour : But now-ſhe took care to conceal 
it; and we talk'd of nothing but mirth 
and pleaſantry, when Mr. a" Aubigny en- 
tertain'd them with the che graveſt dif- 
courſe in the World, whichT little expeQed. 

I am a perſon of an acknowledging 

| temper, ſaid he to chem, and I ſhould bs - 
ungraceful 
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ungrateful, if I did not draw you from 
your Error, after the obligation I am un- 
der to you for having drawn me from 
mine. Is it' poſſible that ye ihould have 
Devils in reality ? As if it was not enough 
for your own Minds to torment ye, and 
that there muſt be ſomething. elſe, be- 
ſides a long Marriage to afford ye. that 
trouble, which has harraſſed you this 
pretty while. There is no Man, but 1s 
{ometimes at a loſs with himſelf. The 
wiſelt are weary of themſelves after they 
have been weary of others. And would ye. 
have a Husband and Wife, who are al- 
moſt always of different minds, and dif. 
ferent humovurs, be able to live eternally 
together without diſguſt, without offence, 
and without diſpures ? Believe me, Sir, 
of a hund-ed married couple, fourſcore 
and (511 at icalt are poſleſled, after your fa- 
ſhiog, but without any iaterveliniag of the | 
Devil. The oaly difterence I find between, 
you, i5, that they ſuffer their misfortune 
with paticace,and conccalthemfelves with 

diſcretion,vvhereas you importune Heaven. 
and Hell for yours, 1a accuſing Demons 
Lg are innoceat of your unhappinels, 
24d io. going to ſeek a {upernatural aflift- 

cz whien there is no occation for it. 


That 
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That which was a great Prodigy, was 
| the alteration of the Mind of the Hus- 
hand and Wife upon the Diſcourſe of 
Mr. 4" Aubigny ; they look'd upon them- 
flves with aſtoniſhment, aſham'd of ha- 
ring been their own Devils, and to find 
nothing of Poſſeſſion, but the contrariety 
of their Humours. nts 
The Husband was the firſt who res 
turged from his confuſion to give a thous 
land thanks to Mr. d Aubigny, for having 
nven them the true knowledge of their 
nisfortune. But, replyed the Wife, doth 
ths knowledge make us e&'re the leſs uns 
happy? And have we not as much need 
of a remedy againſt the torment of Mar 
nage, as we ſuppoſed we had againſt that 
of the Devils? Ce Rt 
When I obſerved Mr. d" Aubigny juſt 
rady to fay ſomething pleaſant upon a 
goubjeCt that was ſufficiently ſo; IT had a 
Wnind to preſerve to him the merit of a 
gravity, which was not ordinary with 
im. Whereupon I immediately took 
Jip, the Diſcourſe. : 
Of all the Remedies one can ſeek againſt 
j« trowbleſome Marriage, 1 know none, laid 
[to them, wore ſurc, nor more wiſely 
Watiſed, then that of believing ones ſelf 
| Ia , more 
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more happy than others; and to remain jy 
this Error, in caſe one is miſtaken in 77 | 
you. will like an Engiihh Proverb, better 
than all the Reaſons I can alledge to you 
** He that ves in this World without bein 
f deceived, is 6n unhappy Man. To ſee, Sin, 
how far the pleaſure of Deceit goes, the grea-l 
eft of your Enemies maſs himſelf agreeable, 
when he. impoſes.upon ye ; ' aud the beſt of 
your Friends ſeldom unaeceive ye, but you an 
offended at it. q | 
- Monſieur d' Aubigny, weary of his gre 
yity, was now minded -to end the Cop 
ference ; and after the uſual civilities #0 
parting, every one returned to his homg 
extreamly well ſatished. | = | 


: 
» 


Mr. 4 Aubigny had afterwards a ver 
particular Conference with the Woman, 
and in ſpite of the Rules of Marriage |} 
ſhe told him all that happen'd dur 


their imaginary Poſſeſhon. 
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To Monſiewr D' OLONNE. 


L— LE WR 2 


By the ſame Hand. 


"' S ſoon as I heard of your diſgrace, I 
BY gave my ſelf the honour of write- 
{go you,in order to teſtify my great con- 
#n for you; and I write to you at pre- 
Wnt to let you know that you ought at 
aft to avoid ſo troubleſome aCompanion 
& Melancholy is, at a time whea it is not 
8 your power to reliſh any joy. 

Ifſuch valuable commodities, as Men 
of good Senſe are to be had in the place 
here you are, their Converſation may in 
ome manner repair the loſs of the Cor- 
elpondences you have quitted. And if - 
jou find none there, Books and good chear 
May be a great aſſiltance to you, and give 
pj ordinary conſolation. 
Tipeak to you like a Matter that deſigns 
; "5 ."4 ro 
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to preſcribe Leſſons : not- that T preſuny 
much upon the force of my Reaſoning, 
but I fancy I have ſome right to aſſuny 
an Authority over perſons that are dif. 
graced, by the long experience I have hat 
of Misfortunes and unhappy Revolutions 
Amongl(t the Books yuu are to chodk 
_ for your entertainment in the Country, 
apply your ſelf principaliy to thoſe thy 
ſtrike in with your humour by their + 
greement, rather than thoſe that preten 
_ to fortify your Mind by Arguments and 
Reaſons. The laſt engage with your Dil 
temper, which is always done at the 
expence of the perſon, in whom thi 
- troubleſome Scene is Atted; The fi} 
make it to be forgotten, and it is no hard 
matter to make a {ſentiment of Joy fk 
ceed to an obliterated Grief. 
Syſtems of Morality are only proper ti 
ſet the Conſcience in good order, andr: 
trieve it from confuſion; and I have ſe 
ſeveral grave and compoſed Men come out 
of its School, who were not over-ſtockel 
*\yith the Rules of a prudeat behaviour, 
Your true Men of Senſe need not hud 
Books to read theſe Leſſons, bur only t 
make Lefſons for themſelves; #f 


as they know what's good by the viog 
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lar exaQneſs of their Taſte, fo they are 


diſpoſed to it by their own voluntary 


motion. - Not but that there are cer- 


tain occaſions, wherein ſuch affiſtances 


are not to be rejected ; bur where is it 


a Man's fortune to have need of its aid, 
| he may eaſily deliver himſelf irom theſe 
- perplexities. If you were reduced to the 


neceſſity of having your Veins opened, 


. I would permit you to read Sexeca, and 
to imitate him : Yet would I chooſe -ra- 
\ ther to fall into the careleſsnels of Pe- 
 tronius, than to ſtudy for a conſtancy 


which is not obtain'd without a great 


...deal of difficulty. 


If you were of a humour to devote your 


{if for your Country ; I would adviſe 


you to read nothing elſe but the lives of 
thole Romans, who courted a glorious 
Death for the good of their Nation : But 
conſidering your preſent Circumſtances, I 


- think you lie under an Obligation to live 


for your ſelf, and to ſpend the remainder 


© of your life as agreeably as you can. 


Now things being in this ſ{cituation, 


. leave off all ſtudy of Wiſdom, which 


doth not contribute to the leffening of 


your troubles, or to the regaining of your 


Pleaſures. You will ſeeKtor Conſtancy 
I 4 in 
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in Sexecs, and you will find nothing in 
hin but ſeverity. Plutarch will be leſs 
troubleſome, however he will make you 
grave and ſerious, rather than ſedate. 

Montagne will inſtruQt you better in 
what relates to Man, than any other. But 
after all, this rational Tool, this Man with 
all his mighty ſtock of knowledge,which is 
uſefull indeed in good Fortune to teach 
him moderation, has nothing but ſad and 
afflictting Thoughts, which ſerve to deje&t 
him in the bad. 

Let not the unhappy then ſeek in Books 
to be diſturbed at Our Mifſeries, but to 
rejoyce at Our follies. For this reaſon 
you will prefer the Reading of Lucan, 
Petronius, and Don Quixot, before that 
of Sexeca, Plutarch, and Montagne. But 
I recommend to you Do Quixot above 
all. Whar preſſure foe're of affliftion 
you have, the fineneſs of his ridicule 
will inſenfibly condu& you to the taſte 
of Joy. 

You will tell me perhaps, that I am 
not of ſo pleaſant and ealie a humour 1n 
my own Misfortunes, as I appear to be 
in yours ; and that it is indecent for a - 
Man to affordall his concern to his own 
unhappineſs, When at the ſame time he 
: | preſerves 
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preſerves an indifference, nay, and even 
a gayety for the misfortune of his Friends. 
1 ſhould agree with you in that reſpect, 
if I behaved my {elf ſo: But I can at- 
firm to you with reality, that I am not 
leſs concerned at your Exile than your 
\ flf ; and the joy which I adviſe you to, 
is in order to have a ſhare of it my felt, 
when I {hall ſee you capable of receiving 
ally. | | | 
- As for what relates to my Misfor- 
tunes, if I have formerly appeared to 
you more afflicted under them, than I 
kem to you at preſent, it. 1s not that TI 
was {0in efte&t. I was of opinion that 
diſgraces exacted from us the decorum 
of a Melancholy Air; ,and that this ap- 
parent Mortification was a reſpett we 
owe to the will of Superiors, who ſel- 
.dom think fit ro puniſh us without a de- 
lign to afflict us. But then you are to 
know, that under this {ad out-ſide and 
Mortified Countenance, I gave my 
lelf all the {atisfaQtion I could tind in my 
| {elf; and all the Pleaſure I could take in the _ 
_ Correſpondence of my Friends. 
After having found the vanity of that 
grave temper we learn tym Morality, 
I ſhould be ridiculous myAlFf, if I con- 
| tinued 


n-— 
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tinued ſo ſerious a diſcourſe : upon this 
ſcore I ſhall quit the Subjett, and give 
 youſome Counſlels that ſhall be leſs troy. 
 bleſome, than Inſtructions. 
Adapt, as much as poſſibly you, can, 
your Palate and Appetite to your Health; 
*ris a great ſecret to be able to reconcile 
the agreeable and the neceſſary in 
in two things, which have been almoſt 
always repugnant and oppoſite. 

Yet after all, to arrive to this great 
ſecret, or miſtery, we want nothing but | 
Sobriety and Judgment; and what ought 
not a ſenſible man to do, that he may 
learn - to chuſe thoſe delicious Diſhes 
at his Meals, which will keep both his 
Mind and Body in a good diſpoſition 
all che remainder of the Day. 
A man may be Sober without being | 
Delicate; but he can never be Delicate 
without being Sober. Happy is the Per- 
fon that enjoys both theſe qualities to- 
gether! He doth not ſeparate his Diet 
from his Pleaſure. 

Spare no coſt to obtain the Wines of 
Champagne, were you 200 Leagues from 
Paris. Thole of Burgundy have loſt all 
their credit guth Men of good taſte, and 
ſcarce do theWpreſerve a {mall a of 

their 
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their old Reputation with the Mer- 
chants. 
There is no Province that affords cx- 
. cellent Wines tor all Seaſons, but Cham 
page. It furniſhes us with the Wine of 
Ay, Avenet, Domille till Spring ; Teſſy, Selle 
ry for the reſt of the Year. : 
+, It you demand of me which of alli theſe 
Wines I prefer, without falling into the fe- 
veral taſtes, which are introduced by thoſe 
who have a falſe ſenſe of delicacy ; I will 
affirm to you that the good Wine of Ay 
is the moſt natural of all Wines, the 
moſt wholſome, the moſt extracted from 
all Terrene {mell, and of the moſt ex- 
quiſite agreeableneſs, in regard of its 
' Peach-taſte which is peculiar to it, and 
is 1n my opinion, the chief of all raſtes. 

L.X. C. V- F. I.and H. VIII. Had each 
of them their ſeveral Houſes in Ay, in 
order-to the more curious making of their 
Wines. Amongſt the greateſt affairs oi tie 
World, which thoſe Princes were con- 
cerned to diſentangle, it was not the leait 
of their cares to have ſome of the Wine 
of Ay. 

Expreſs but little curioſity for extraordis 
aryDiſhes,and ſhow muy choice in what _ 
may be obtained with coi VENICNCS. Ago 
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wholſome, natural Pottage, which 
is neither too high nor too little 
ſeaſoned, nor too much Jelly is to be 
preferred for common ule before all 6- 
thers, as well for the exacnels of its 
taſte, as for the advantage of its uſe. 
Mutton tender and juicy, good ſuck- 
ing Veal, white and curious ; your Barn- ' 
door Fowls, your fat Quail taken in the 
Country, your Pheaſant, Partridge, and 
Rabbet, all which have an agreeable Sa- 
vour in their taſte, are the true Meats 
which are able to furnith your Table all 
the difterent- Seaſons of the Year. - Your 
Wocd-Hep particularly, is eftimable for its 
excellency, but is not to be ſought after 
where you are, or where I am, becauſe of 


its great rarity. | 
If an, indifpenſible neceſſity obliges 
you todine with ſome of yourNeighbours, 
who ſhall have excuſed themſelves from 
the Arrier-baz either by their Money, or 
their addreſs,you may commend the Hare, 
the Stag,, the Roe-Buck, the Wild-boar, 
but eat none of them: Let Dogs, 
and nets partake of the ſame prailes. 
Of- all Black-Mats, the Snipe - alone 
is to be commended, in Fayour of 
Its 
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- zts taſte, though it is ſomewhat prejudicial- 
_ ro Health. | 
\ Let all 'mixtures and Kitchin-compos- 
ſitions, called Ragoo's, or Out-works, paſs 
with you for a {ſort of Poiſon, If you 
_ eat. but a little of them, they will do you 
but a little harm; If you eat. a great 
' deal, it's impoſſible bur their Pepper, 
their Vinegar, and their Onions mult 
Ruine your taſte at laſt, and ſoon cauſe 
an alteration in your Health. 


Your” Sauces, if you make them as 
ſimple and plain as 1s poſſible, can do 
no great harm. | | 

\ Salt and Orange are the molt Gene= 
ral and moſt. natural Seaſonings, | 
;. Fine Herbs are wholſomer, and have 
ſomething in them more exquiſite than 
Spices; but they are not equally pro- 
per in all things. One muſt employ them 
with Judgment in Meats where' they 
are moſt agreeable ; and diſtribute them 
with ſo much diſcretion, that they may 
improve the proper taſte of the Meat, 
without making their own diſcerned. 

' After having Diſcourſed to you of 
the Quality of Wines, and the condi- 
tion of Meats, 'tis neceſſary to come to 


the 


Tre, 


| 
' the . moſt proper counſel for the agrtee- 
| ment of Taſte and Health. ET 
Let Nature incite you to drink and 
eat by a ſecret diſpoſition, which is [ight- 
ly perceived, and doth not preſs you to 
it through neceſlity, 
Where there 1s no Appitite, the moſt 
wholeſome nouriſhment 1s capable of 
hurting us, and the moſt agreeable of 
diſguſting us. | 
Where' there is hunger, the neceſſity of 
cating is an Evil which cauſes another af- | 
ter the Meal is over, by forceing a man to 
an exceſs of Eating. 
TheAppetite prepares,if I may ſo ſpeak, 
an exerciſe to our heat in the digeſtion : 
 Greedineſs prepares for its Labour and 
Pains. The way to keep us always in 
an agreeable diſpoſition, is to ſuffer nei- 
ther too much emptinels, nor too much 
repletion, to the end that Nature may 
never have wherewithal to fill it (elf gree- 
dily with what it wants, nor to eaſe it 
ſelf with cagerneſs of its oppreſſion. 
Behold al! the Couaſels that my expe- 
rience has been able to furniſh me with, | 
in relation to. reading and good chear ; I. 
will not end without giving you a word 
-or two concerning Love. 


get. 
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| If you have a Miſtreſs at Paris, for- 

e&t her as ſoon as poſſibly you can, for 

= will not fail to change, and it is good 
to- prevent the unfaithful. 

A Perſon aimable at Court will be 
Lov'd there, and where ſhe is Loved, ſhe 
Loves to the end. 

They who preſerve ſome Paſſhon for 

rſons whom they ſee no more, raiſe 
but little in thoſe who ſee them ; and 
the continuance of their Loves for the 
abſent 15 leſs an Honour to their Con- 
ſtancy, than a Scandal to their Beauty. 

Thus, Sir, whether your Miſtreſs lov's 
another, or whether ſhe Loves you ſtill, 
7od Senſe ought to make you leave 
her as deceitful, or contemned. 

Nevertheleſs, in caſe you live to ſee an 
end of your diſzrace, you ought not to put 
an end royouriLove; io-{hort an abſence ex- 
cites paſhons, whereas a long one deftroys 

them, 
| What way {over your mind turns, give 
not a new weight to it by the ponderoul- 
nels of too ſerious things. Diſgracecarries 
F but too much heavineſs along with ir. 

Do' in your Exile, what Petroniw did 
at - his Death. .Amove res ſerias, quibus 
gravites, & conftantia gloria peti ſolet. " 

5 


( 
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bi, ut illi, Levia Carmina, & faciler 
verſus. : _ 

_ + There are ſome whoſe Misfortunes, 
have rendered them devout by. a cer- 
tain compaſhon,and a ſecret pitty, which 
a man 1s apt toentertain for himſelf, proper 
enough to diſpoſeMen to a moreReligious 
Life. Never did my diſgraces give me this 
fort of compaſſion. 


- Nature has not' made me Senſible oy 


 nough of my own Misfortunes. The. 
loſs of my Friends might be able to : 
excite in me thoſe tender ſorrows, and. 
thols nice afflictions, out of which 
the Seatiments: of Devotions are formed 
in proceſs of -time. | 
1 will never adviſe any one to reſilt 
that devotion, - which is formed out of 
compaſſion, nor that which gives-us an 
aſſurance. 
Both the one and 'tother agreeably 
touch the Soul, and confirm the Mind 
in a {weet Repole ; but all men, and 
particularly the unhappy, ought to de- 
tend themſelves with care from a ſu- 
perſtitious Devotion, leaſt it ' ſhould 
mingle its blackneſs with that of-their 
Misfortune. 
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Cree 


HERE is nothing ſo natural to 
| perſons of the Pair Sex, as to 
take a pleaſure in their own Beauty. 
They pleaſe themſelves as much as *tis 
poſſible for others to pleaſe them, and 
are the firlt that diſcover their own 
Charms, and fall in Love with them. 

But the motions of this {elf-love are 
lo Fyeet and fo pleaſing, That they are 
K {carce 
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ſcarce ſenſible; for ſelf-love only flatters; 
but Love of anorher nature, when it 
comes to viſit us, makes us feel it witha 
Vengeance. 

This firſt ſort of Love is congenial to 
all Wornen, it 15 naturally formed in them, 
and has themſelves only tor its ObjeR, 
The ſecorid comes from without, and is 
either cauſed. by a ſecret ſympathy, or by 
the violence of an amorous impreſſion. 

'The one 15 a Good that only occaſions 
Pleaſure, but yet 1t is always a Good, 
and laſts as long as their Beauty does, 
The other 1s capable of touching them 
more ſenfibly, but is more ſubje& to 
change and alteration. 

To this advantage of duration, which 
the pleaſure that the Ladies take in their 
Beauty, has above the influence of an A- 
mour, we may add the following ons, 
viz, That a Beauttiul Woman is mor 
concerned to preſerve her Beauty than 
her Lover ; and ſhews lefs tenderneſs for 
a Heart already vanquiſh'd, than ſhe 
expreſtes vanity and oftentation, in ex 

tending her Conquelts. Not but that ſhe 
may very well be allowed to be ſcnfibk 
for her Gallant ; but 1n all probability, 
ſhe will ſooner reſolve to lutter the - 
q 


Wa 
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of what ſhe loves, than loſe and ruine 
what cauſes her to be beloved. LEY 

There is a certain ſort of a pleaſure, 
tho” *tis in a manner impoſſible truly to 
deſcribe it, which we feel in deploring 
the death of one we love. 

Our Love ſupplies the place of a Lo- 


ver in the Reiga of grief; and thence 


proceeds that affection-to this mourning 
which has 1ts Charms. 


Ceaſe, Thyrfis, ceaſe, ty an ill tim'd relief, 
To rob me of my beit Companion, Grief. 
Sorrow to me all lovely does appear, 


It fills the place of what 1 held ſo dear. 


But *ris not {o with the loſs of Beauty. 
This loſs is a full conſuramation of all 
other Calamities ; 1t cruelly robbs the 
Ladies of the hopes of ever receiving a- 
ny pleaſure as long as they live. 

As long as a Woman is in full poſſeſſi- 
on of her Beauty, no Misfortune can 
befall her, which ſhe cannot in ſome 
meaſure alleviate. But when once that 


Bleſhng has left her, all rhe other advagn- 


tages of Fortune will never be able to 
vive her any tolerable ſatisfaction. Where- 
ever ſhe goes, the remembrance of what 

K. 2 ſhe 
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ſhe has loſt, or the confideration of wha* 
ſhe 1s at preſent, will give her a thou 
ſand uncalineflcs. 

In ſuch a caſe, her beſt remedy will be 
ro employ all her diſcretion to make her 
ſelfeafie under that unfortunateCondition, 
But alaſs! wiat an unpalatable remedy 
is it for a Woman, who has once been a- 
dored, to abandon fo dear a vanity, and 
come back to her Reaſon. "Tis a new and | 
mortifying experiment this, after a per- | 
ſon has been uſed to entercain her elf 
with ſuch agreeable Thoughts, 

The laſt Tears that beautiful Eyes re- 
ſerve, are ſpent in bewailing themſelves, | 
after they are effaced out of all Hearts, 
The only perſon that ſtill laments a loſt F 
Beauty, is the miſerable Poſleſfor. | 

One of our beſt Poets, endeavouring to | 
comfort a great Queen for the loſs of her | 
Royal Spouſe, would make her aſham'd } 
of the extravagance of her AﬀeCtion, by 
citing: to her the: Example of a certain F 
Princeſs in deſpair, who ſo wholly aban: f 
don'd her ſelf to this weakneſs, that ſheF 
reproached the Stars, and accuſed the Gods Þ 
tor the Loſs of her Husband. 


Bold 
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Bolaly ſhe charges every Power above. 

(So much her Reaſon's govern'd by her 

Love) 

With all that fruitful anger can inſpire, 

When Grief” inaule'd, renews the glowing 
Fire. x 


But finding that the horrour of Impiety 
| was not ſtrong enough to make any im- 
| preſſion on a mind fo diſordered by grict; 
| for his laſt and concluding Realon, he re- 
| preſents to her that it was her Intereſt to 
be ſedate, as if he had no better a remedy 
againſt this exceſs, but to put herin mind 
of the great injury it did her Beauty. 


Thoſe charming Locks the rudeſt Hands 
would ſpare, 

And yet they ſuffer by your own deſpair. 

Alaſs! what Crimes have tioſe fair 

 Treſſes done? 

Think what a train of Conqueſts they have 
wor, 

Is grief ſo cruel, or your rage ſo blind, 

That to your ſelf yow muſt be thus un- 
ting f- 


He excuſed the Ladies for paying ſome 
K 3 Tribute 
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Tribute to their Sorrow, but he never 
pardons them the Sin of making them- 
ſelves leſs amiable. This is a Tranſgreſ- 
ſion that he imagins will eaſily create an 
horror in them, without urging any far- 
ther Conſiderations. S 

It had been mere impertinence to en- 
deavour to reduce them by reaſon 3 but 
to ſet before their Eyes the intereſt of 
their Beauty, was the ſtrongeſt Argument 
he could think of to oppoſe to the ob+ 
{tinacy of their Grief, and he knew no- 
thing beyond that, which was capable to 
reform this extravagance. | 

That we may fully know how far the | 
Ladies are devoted to their Beauty, let Þ 
us conſider the moſt retired and ſolitary F 
amongſt them. There are ſome in that | 
{tation who have renounced all Pleaſures; | 
who are weaned from the Intereſts of the | 
World; who endeavour to pleaſe no bo- 
dy, and whom no body pleaſes. But a: 
midſt all this coldneſs and indifference 
for every thing elſe, they ſecretly Aflat- 
ter themielves, to {ce they are ſtill agree- F 
able enough. | 

There are others that abandon them- Þ 
ſelves to ſorts of aufſterities ; yet if 
they accidentally happen to ſee ry | 
on {elves | 
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ſelves in a Glaſs, you ſhall hear them 
ſigh, to behold ſo Melancholly an al- 
teration. They do every thing that helps 
to disfigure their Faces with all ima- 
ginable readineſs, but can't endure the 
| fight of them when they are once dil- 


figured. 
' Nature that can conſent to deſtroy her- 
{ elf out of Love to God,ſecretly oppoſes it 
| ſelf to the leaſt change of Beauty, out of a 
principle of ſelt-love that never dies 
| with us. 

| Let a Fair Perſon retire iato what 
| place ſhe pleaſes, let her condition be 
| what 1t will, yet her Charms and Fea- 
| tures are ſtill dear to her. They will 
| be dear to her even in the time of ſick- 
| neſs, and if her ſickneſs goes as far as 
{ Death, the laſt ſigh that paſſes from her 
| is more for the loſs of her Beauty, 
than for that of her Lite. 


LETTER 


0 


Monſieur the Count de B. R. 


-_—_ 
—— 


By the ſame Hand. 


OU ask me what I have been do- 
| ing 1n the Country, and ſince the 
place cou'd not furniſh me with agree- 
able Converſations, whether I did not 
take great Pleaſure to entertain my {elf 
in Contemplation. I will tell you then 
without attectation, that I endeayour to 
divert my felt as much as poſſible, where 
I am, Every Country has its Rarities, 
wiuch we learn not without ſatisfaQti- 
on; and the mott Savage places have ther 
Plcaſures, if we are 1n a Capacity to 
ule them. It 


— ———— 
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| Tt cannot otherwiſe happen, but that 
| every thing mult diſpleaſe me, when- 
ever I begin, I employ my {elf in Medi- 
tation ; for to ſpeak ſoberly upon the 
matter, we never fail to be tireſome to 
our ſelves, in teo long and too ſerious a 

| commerce with our own Thoughts. 
' Solitude has this peculiar to its ſelf, 
that it imprints upon us I don't know 
| what ſort of a Mournful Air, barely 
| with thinking upon the wretchedneſs of 
| our State. Oh ſtrange condition of Man |! 
If he intends to live happy, he muſt 
þ make but few reflections upon lite ; nay 
"| he muſt often depart as it were, from 
F himſelf, and amidft the Pleaſures which 
| exteriour Obje&s furmſh him with, 
| ſteal from the knowledge of his own 

Miſeries. 

Divertiſements have their name for the 
| diverſion they give us from tireſome 
| objeQts,to thoſe that arePleaſant and agree- 

able. Which ſufficiently ſhows how di- 

ficult a matter it 1s to overcome the 

hard-ſhips of our Condition by any force 
| of Mind; but that a man may turn 
| them away from him by dexterity and 
| addreſs, | 


©, 


In 
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In effect, chuſe the firmeſt Soul up. 
on Earth ; can ſhe digeſt without regret 
the knowledge of what we are, and of 
what we ſhall one day be? As for my | 
part, I believe it is almoſt impoſſible ; 
but tho' by a long habitude and ſolid 
_ reaſoning, we may arrive to ſuch a paſs, 
as. to look indiffterently upon all trou- 
bleſome objects whatever; yet they will | 
at leaſt give us an auſtere humour, far | 
from any Sentiments of Pleaſure, nay | 
from the very Idea of joy. | 

'Tis the diſtinguiſhing Chara&er of þ 
God alone, that he can view himſelf, and | 
there find perfeCt Felicity and Repoſe.We 
can ſcarce caſt our Eyes upon our ſelves, | 
but we there diſcover a thouſand de- F 
feats, which obliges us to ſeek elſewhere | 
that which 1s wanting in us. | 

Glory, Reputation, and Fortune, are | 
a mighty relief againſt the rigours of | 
Nature, and the mileries of Life. Thus | 
we had Wiſdom given us for no other | 
end, but only to regulate theſe Goods, and | 
to diret our conduct ; but let our ſtock | 
be never {o great, we ſhall find it ſtands F 
us in ſmall ſtead, when we are alarm'd | 
with the pains and approaches of | 
Death. | 
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I know there are ſeveral perſons who 
prepare themſelves againſt it by {ſolid 
judicious reflections, and by deſigns well 
concerted : But it generally ſo happens, 
that the extremity of pain daſhes all 
theſe fine reſolutions to pieces; that a 
Feavour throws them into a delirinr, or 
that'by doing every thing out of Seaſon, 
| they are ſtrangely fond of Life, when 
| they ought to take up a Reſolution of 
| quitting it | 


Theſe empty Pretenders, ſo vain and high 
Flying, 

That Preach up a Conſl ancy without Re- 
lenting, | 

Reſemble the Fop, who as he lay dying, 

Beeg'd his *Maker to give him three Tears 
to Repent in. | 


All the circumſtances of Death re-. 
gard only thoſe that remain behiad, 
The Weakneſs, the Reſolution, the 
Tears, the Indifference, all is equal at 
the laſt moment ; and 'tis very ridiculous 
to imagine that this ought to be con- 
ſidered as a great matter by thoſe, who 
are going to be nothing themſelves. 


There 
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There is nothing that can effe&ual. 
ly conquer the horrour of this diffolu- 
tion, but a firm perſwaſton of another 
Life ; we muſt put on a Spirit of con- 
 fidence,and place our ſelves in ſuch a ſciru- + 
ation, as to hope every thing, and fear 
nothing. 

In truth, 'tis impoſſible not to make 
ſome reflections upon a thing ſo Natu- 
ral ; nay, a man muſt be guilty of a 
Frag effteminacy not to dare to think 
or it; 

We may ſay the fame thing of ſad- 

neſs, and indeed of all forts of grief; | 
*tis a Chimera for Man to wiſh to diſ- 
engage himſelf abſolutely from them. I } 
may add, they are ſometimes lawful, 
and I think they may be reaſohably uſed 
on certain occaſions. 
An indifference 1s perfe&ly ſcanda- 
lous in ſome ſort of Misfortunes. A 
tenderneſs 1s juſtly paid to the Calami- 
ties of a faithful Friend ; but then we 
are to obſerve, that as greit ought to 
be rare, ſo it ought to be ſoon laid a- 
ſide. 

After having obſerved the greateſt 
part of People that hunt after their plea- 
{ures, I have found four ſorts of _ 

an 
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and I am apt to perſwade my ſelf, that 


* I know all their Sentiments exaRly : 
They are the ſenſual, the haſty or 


Choleric, the voluptuous, and the de- 


licate. 

The ſenſual apply themſelves more 
groſly to that which is moſt Natural ; 
and like other Animals, follow their own 
ſimple Appetites 

That which touches the Yoluptuous, 
makes an impreſſion upon the Senſes, 
which reaches as far as the Soul. I 
don't mean that intelligent Soul, from 
whence proceeds the light of Reaſon, 


but a Soul more mixt, and intereſſed in * 


the Body ; which the paſſions cauſe to 

languiſh, and which may be tickled with 

all manner of Pleaſures. 
The Choleric have a miore lively 


Senſe, and a more violent Soul ; {en-. 


ſible of impreſſions, and full of Heat in 
all ther Movements. 

The Mind has a greater ſhare in 
the taſte of the Delicates, than in that 
of others. To theſe do we owe our 
myentions and refinements in Luxury : 
without them Gallantry had been un- 
known ; Muſick harſh and rude, and our 
Eating mean and ug ordered. To theſe 


als 
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are we indebted for the ernudirns lyxm 
of Petronius,and all the exquiſite diſcoveries, | 
the politeneſs of ourAge has made. But it 
muſt be confeſt, that if theſe Perſons 
are ingenious 1n preparing Pleaſures for 
other Men, they are fruitful in diſguſt 
for themſelves, and having too great an 
Idea of the perfection of things, are over 
difficult to be pleaſed. 

I have made ſome obſervations too 
upon the objects that pleaſe us; and. 
methinks I have remark'd very parti- 
cular differences in them. 

There are a {light ſort of impreſſions, 
* that if you'l pardon the expreflion, on- 
ly glance upon thc Soul, and employ 
it for the time upon agreable things, 
where it is fixed with complacency, 
without the leaſt invention of care to 
diſturb it. This we call agreeableneſs ; 
and it is conformable enough to the 
humour of the moſt Virtuous Perſons, 
who mingle this fort of Pleaſure with 
their molt ſerious Occupations. 

I have obſerved another, which the 
Ancients called Mollzties, a ſoft volup- 
cuous impreſſion, that Hatters and tick- 
les the Senſes, and diffuſes it {elf delict- 
ouſly all over the Soul. From hence : 

riſes 
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riſes a certain Lazineſs that inſenſtbly 
robs the Mind of its vivacity and vi- 
gour ; inſomuch that being once Charm'd 
with it, 'tis a difficult matter to ſhake 
off ſo {weet a Lethargy. 

Offenſive diſagreeable SubjeQs are felt 
after a manner quite oppolite to this. 
They do violence to the Senſes; the 
Soul is wounded by them, and this pro- 
ceeds fo far as to give a diſturbance 
and 1nquietude to the Mind. 

But the higheſt degree of merit in Ob- 
jeas, 1s that which 1s touching ; which 
penetrates even to the bottom of the 
Heart, which raiſes the fineſt Images in 
our Minds, and moves us after the moſt 
tender manner imaginable, 

It is hard to ſpeak of it well, and 
there is no expreſſion bur comes infi- 
nitely ſhort of what thoſe perſons en- 
joy that are affected by it, 'Thele tran(- 
ports and deliqutums proceed from the 
want of proportion between the Objes 
and the Soul that receives the impreſſion 
of them. Whether it is, becauſe not being 
able to contain our ſelves, we are as it 
were, carried out of our {elves by a ſort of 
raviſhment, or that overwhelmed with 


excels of pleaſure, we faint away under 
the weight of it. I 
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I ſhould never have done, it I were 
minded to purſue all the differences that 
are to be found in ſo copious a SubjeR; 
The beſt way is to chuſe what we find 
moſt conformable to our taſte, to our In. 
clination, or to our Genius. 

Let gay Perſons ſearch after diverſj. 
on and joy ; let the indifferent content 
themſelves with what 1s agreeable ; let 
the Delicate refine upon the moſt cu: 
rious things ; let paſſionate Souls {utter 
themſelves to be touched with tender 
ObjeQs,provided that Reaſon baniſhes all 
diſorder, and corrects the exceſs of them; 

This 1s all I had to fay to you, up- 
on- the Article of Pleaſure. It now re- 
mains, that I ſay ſomething of a Mind 
which 1s reſtored to it ſelf, and enjoys 
a perfect degree of tranquillity. 

We are not always pollefſed by our 
Paſſions; and it 15 to be feared,that inſtead. 
of taſting true liberty,a lazy,unactiveScene 
of Repole, may throw us into a ſtare of 
weariſomnels. However that time which 
a Man renders tedious to himfelt by 
his {allen Humour, 1s no leſs placed to 
his account, than the ſiveeteſt part of 
kife; and thoſe Melancholy hours, we 
defire to paſs away with ſo much pre- 

ClP1itationy 
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cipitation, do full as much contribute to 
fill up the meaſure of our days, as: thoſe 
that eſcape us with regret. : 

[ am not of their Opinion, who ſpend 
their time in complaining of their cons 


dition, inftead of thinking how to relieve. 
and {weeten it, 


Unhappy knowledge, ſource of all our Woes; 

| Deſtructive 7 our Pleaſure and Repoſe ; 
Why, when ſome dire miſchance has been ſuſ- 

 tain'd, | 

Should the angrateful Image be retain'd ? 

Muſt we to Grief this flaviſh homage pay, 

As figh our beſt, our deareſt Hours away ? 

Or to improve the preſſures of our doom, 


Muſt we bewail the paſt, and fear the Ills 


fo come ? 


L freely leave theſe Gentlemen to their 
Murmurs, and take what care I can to 
extract ſame comfort from thoſe very 
things they complain of: I endeavour to 
entertain my lelf with an agreeable re- 
membrance of what is paſt ; and furniſh 
my felt with pleaſant Ideas of what is to 
come. It I am obliged to regret any thing, 


my regrets are rather ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs than of grief, 


L It 
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If in order to avoid any Evil, we muſt 


. of neceſſity foreſce it, my fore-{ight ne- 


ver goes ſo. far as Fear, *Tis my aim, that 
the knowledge of feeling nothing that 


troubles me, and the confideration to ſee 


iy {eif irce and Maſter of my ſelf, ſhou'd 
give ins the ſpiritual pleaſure of good FE- 


picurius. I mean that agreeable indolence, 


which 1s not, as the vulgar imagine, a 


itate without grief, and without pleaſure; 


bur the ientimeats of a pure and delicate 


joy, which proceeds jrom a repole of | 


Conſcience, and a ſerenity of Mind. 


After all, whatſoever ſweetneſs we find 


in our ſelves, let us take care to keep it 
there as long as we can. *Tisan eaſle leap 
from theſe {ccret joys to inward griets; 


and there is no leſs good Husbandry re- | 


quired in the Enjoyment of our own pro- 
per goods, than in the uſe of thoſe that 
are external. Who does not know that 
the Soul is tired to be always in the ſame 
poſture, an that at long run, it would 
loſe all its vigour, if it were not awaken'd 


by the Paſſions ? I. 


In ſhort, a man muſt make but very 
few reil:ctions upon life, if he deſigns to 
pals it happily ; nay, he ought to uſe 
2 quite different Conduct, He mul 

Ort0l 
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often Real as 1t were from himſelf, and 


amongſt the pleaſures that other Objects 


give Him, torget the knowledge of his 
own Misfortunes. 


A 
Letier to Monfreur D.:E: 


O U left me yeiterday in a Con- 
ver{ation that inſenfibly became a 


furiqus diſpute. There was every thing 
' faid that can be alledged pro or cop, cither 
for the diſgrace or advantage of Learning; 


Ir is not neceffary to acquaint you with 
the parties;y ou need only know they were 


' both of them /ztereſted _ much to main- 


tain theirown cauſe.B.havins little obliga- 
tion toNature tor hisGenius;and NV. might 
ſay, withour Þ Dcing ungrateful,that heow'd 
his Talent neicher ro Arts nor Sciences. 
The occaſion of the diſpute was this. 


. Some body happen'd to commend.the 
great variety of Miadam G—'s knowledge: 


When YV. all on the {udden roſe from his 
Chair, and taking of his Hat with a 
ſornful Air, Gentlemen, ay he, if 

1,2  * Madan 
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* Madam G. had known 
no more than the cuſtoms 
of her own Country, ſhe 
£:mous Chriſtina had continued there ſtil}, 
is bere me. .nit who, To learn our Language 


* I am a"; to be- 
lieve from woat- 
follows, that the 


as all the } 
KHOWS, 195 < 
miny greatlesn. taking a Figure eight 
VS) nd RC arrngs Days in France, ſhe has 
= wn mY 9 loft all that ihe had. See 
viat g£90d 15 cone of her 
Knowiedge and {ine Learning, which you 
boair of to much, 
B. ſceing lach an injury done to Ma 


2 

x14 and Cuſtomes; to put her 
:3i70- fſeif in a condition of 
fe 1: 
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dam GT. whom Ic eſteemed {o highly ;' 


and to learning in general which he has 


{o great a value for, loſt all manner of 
conſideration; and beginning his diſcourſe 


with an Oath. Oze muſt be very najuſt, 
anſwers he, 70 impute ro Madam G. for 
a Crime the noleft attion of her life. As fot 
your averſion to the Sciences, I dow't at al 
worder at it ; this is not the firft time thit 
30u have made merry with them. If you 1a 
read the moſt commyn Hiſtories, you would 
then be ſenſible, that bt 
Conduit is not without Ex 
ainple, * CV. is a0 le 
celebrated for the renouncing of his Kynt 

| demi, 


* He 
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doms, than for his Conqueſts. Did not Dio- 
clefian quitithe Empire, and Sylla the Dic- 
tatorial power * But all theſe tiinss are utter- 
by unknown to you, and "tis down right mad- 
neſs to diſpute with an Tenorant. Toconclude, 
where cap you nd me cy extraordinary Man, 
who was not a Man of Letters, and exquiſite 
tnowledge ! 

He began wirh Monſieur the Prince, 
and went on as far as Ceſar ; from Ce/cr 
to Alexander the Great; and God knows 
how far rhe matrer had gone, if N. had 
not interrupted him with {o much vehe- 
mence, that he was forced to hold his 
Tongue. 

In troth, ſays he, you do mighty feats 
bere with your Czlars, and Alexanders, 
For my part, I dow't know whether they were 
learned or unlearned, it does not ſjenifie 4 
farthing : But this I am ſnre of, that ever 
ſince I knew the World, no Gentlemen were 
oblig'd to ſtudy,but only thoſe that were deſigned 
for the Charch; and now for the generality of 
them, they content themſelves with the Latin 
of the Breviary. As for thoſe that are de 
ſigned for the Court, or for the Army, they 
| £0 fairly and honely to an Academy. There 
they learn to ride the great Horſe, to Dance, 
to handle their Arms, to play upon the Lute, 

L 3 ts 
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io Vault. Then comes a little ſpice of the Ma. 
thematicls, and thit's all, We have in France 


. ſeveral thouſand Souldiers,and all of them \Viey 


of hozour. By this means, ſuch and ſuch Gentle: 
22 1 could nameto you,if I were minded, maid 
their Fortune. Latin | I thank myStars for t- 
ver ſince [was born, Latin has been thought ſcan. 
aalous for aGentleman. Iknow the great quali 
ties of Moafieur the Prince,an am bis Humble 


Servant. But I muſt tell you, there was a cere 


zain perſon of Quality that knew how to main- 
tain tis Credit in the Provinces, and his In 
tereſt at Conurt, yet was wot avle to Read, 
with the Devil a word of Latin, but only £09 
French on his ſide. 

It happen'd luckily for I. that his Ad- 
verſary had the Gout ; otherwiſe he had 
revenged the Quarrel of Latiz with lome- 
thing more effectual, than meer þluſter- 
ing and bis words. 

At laſt chzConreit was renewed a freſh, 
The former being reſolved to dye a Mar: 


tyr for his Opinion, and: the other ſtill 
maintamnyz the caule of ignorance with 


great aryour 114 retolution, When a cha- 
ritzvle Father who chanced to be in the 
Room,tnterpoſed to accommodate the dif- 
ference; being ravihed to meet ſo favours 
able an opportunity to {how his Wit and 

a Learning. 
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Learning. He cough'd thrice very Metho- 
dically, and then turning himſelt cowards 
the DoQtor, he thrice ſncer'd (as your Men 
of the World uſe to Jo) at our pleaſant 
[enaoramus, When he thought he had 
compoles his Countenance wet enough, 
digitis gnbernantibus vocer, he ſpoke after 
this manner, 

I muſt tell you, Gentlemen, I wni ill you, 
that Learnins adds tothe Beanty of Natare ; 
and likewiſe that a watural Genius gives « 
orace to Learning. A genizs of it ſelf, with- 
out Rule and Art, is like a Torrent that 
pours down irregalarly : And Ryowleage witt.- 
out 4 natural Talent, reſembles th:ſe ary and 
barren Fields that are ſo diſagreeable to the 
ſpht. Now, Gentlemen, the buſneſs is how t» 
reconcile what you have fo nnadviſedly divi- 
wed, to re-eſtabliſo zm Unicn where you have 
maze a Divorce. Learnin? is nothing in the 
- World, but a perfeft knowledge, and Art ts 
nothing but a Rule that diretts Nature. And 
wou'd you, Sir, addrefſing himicli ro IV. be 
inorant of the things you ſpeak of , and value 
Jour ſelf only upon your natura! force, which 
is irregular and far from perfetticn? And 
you Mr. B. will you renonnee the natural Beau- 
ty of the Mind, to render your ſelf a flave to 
troubleſomePreceits,and borrow'd Kponledge ? 

L 4 Come, 
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Come, come, replies N.very briskly, let ws 
make an end of this Diſcourſe ; I wou'd ra- 
ther bear with his knowledge than with 
the great Harangue you have made us 
here. Ar leaſt he 1s Laconic, and I under- 
ſtand you no better than I do him. 

The good Man,who was not of an irre- 
concileable Nature, ſoon ſufer'd himſelf 
to be {weetned ; and to quit ſcores with 
N. prefer'd his agreeable 1znorance to the 
Magnificent words of the Father. 


I 1 


A Letrer to Madam [L. 


EF Jy OW violent foever my Friendſhip 

Is, it has left me force enough to 
write to you with leſs concern than I y- 
{:d todo. And to tell you the truth, I am 
ſomewhat aſhamed to ſend you Coun- 
try fighs, which have neither the ſweet- 
neſs nor delicacy ok thoſe you hear. But 
fer rheny be what they will, I mult of ne- 
cefſity hazard them ; and endeavour tg 
make you remember me at a time when 
_ all tnzz World endeavours to make me be 
forgorten, 


i 


4 forrx queſtion but that the interview 
©: your Fious Mother, and the reft of 
your 
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your godly Family was accompanied 
with abundance of Tears To be ſure 
to ſuch a Morher's Tears, you paid a cyil 
and reſpeQtful return like a well-bred 
Daughter, But then you know the World 
too well to exchange a real tenderneſs for 
the grief of Hyppocrites, whole Virtue 1s 
nothing elſe but a mere Artifice to deprive 
you of thoſe Pleaſures, which themſelves 
regret. 

*Tis enough you ſhow'd your obedi- 
ence once, and Sacrificed your Repoſe to 
a complailance, which perhaps you did 
not owe her ; [he is unjult, if after ſhe has 
 exacted {o ſevere an obedience from you, 

ſhe pretends to regulate your Inclinations, 
and conſtrains the only thing ſhe has left 
1n your power. 
'' We Love thar which pleaſes us, and not 
| what is barely permitted to us; ſo that if 
you muſt demand leave of your Parents, 
before you are ſuffer'd to Love, ſo well 
am I acquainted with their humour, that T 
dare aſſure you,you'l have but a little occa= 
on to be accquainted with that Paſſion, 
{ſhould you live as long as a Sibill, 

But perhaps this diſcourſe may ſeem ve- 
ry impertinent to, you, and conſidering 
your preſent circumitances, I ought rather 
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to be apprehenſive of thoſe perſons that 
counſel you to Love, than thoſe thar for- 
bid ic. Fertiaps you may foliow the advice 
T give you, and laugh ©: : HE reprimand 
of your Mother. How {to I know but 
that this poor Mother of Hey to whom 
I wiſh ſo much miſchuef, may be in my 
intereſts ; and thes to ſtifle a growing 
Friendſhip in its birth, {he does not give 
you the liberty to Love a: Perſon ſo re- 
mote from you. 

Hitherto1 have had all the reaſon inthe 
World to commend your conftancy nd 
reſolution ; but I doubt wherher a mcer 
Idea will be able to diſpute it long againſt 
a Face, and memory_againt Converſh- 
tion. I have too grcat a concern 


upon me, to leave the advantage of 


being prelent with you any longer, to 
thole Gentlemen that daily behold 


you and within a few days; n0 


manner of bufineſs ſhall hinder me 
from throwing my {elf at your feet. 
While you are expecting thar TI ſhould 
come and entertain you with my paſſion, 
remember how many Thouſand Oaths 
you have {worn toLove me, and only me 
as long as you Live. 


A 


> wot wat, > 


A Leeter. Igs 
Another Letter to the ſame Perfon. 


OU imagine, Madam, that I hate 
you, and {o far you are in $0 right 
'on't, that if you conſult the reafon I 
have to doo, you may well believe that I 
hate you moſt abominably. But then if 
you conkider what a mighty power you 
have always had upon me, you conclude 
rightly enough, that it 1s not in my pow- 
er to hate you; and to my ſhame I ac- 
knowledge it, that I {till Love and Doar 
upon you, after all the cruel injuries you 
have done Men. 

The difference between your and my 
way of procedure 1s extraordinary e- 
nough; you wiſh me il] becauſe you have 
been obliged by me; on the other hand 
I wiſh you all the Proſperity in the 
World, in ſpite of the 1ll treatments 7 
have received at your hands. ForGod fake, 
Madam, pardon me the injuries you 
have done me; forgat what I have done for 


you, and you will remove all the occaſion 
you have to hate me. ds. nh 
Let us therefore, if youSpleakeg-beroin 


a new ſort of Briendſhip BIN ns, 
reproach, nor Tuſtiication, nor Quarcels, 
nUOr 
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nor Reconcilements, ſhall have any thing 
to do. The only motive of my Friendſhip 


is, becauſe you are lovely in all reſpects; 


that of yours ought to. be the opinion 
you now have, or at leaft, I deſire you to 
have, th=t I am an honeit well meaning 
Admyirer Gf yours. 

Excuſe my Vanity. The prattice and 
cuſtom of the Gaſcoxs could not give me 
a leſs ſhare ©! it,:nd provide I keep my elf 
herewithout making further advances, you 
& Llare ſufficiently even with one another; 
but I will by no means promiſe to tmitate 
thoſe Peop'e in all things, particularly 
where you have any manner of Concern. 


01 - 
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A Letter to Madam O. 
Remember, Madam, that as I went 
to the Army, I begg'd of you to Love 

the Count of B. In caſe I {ſhould be ſo 

unfortunate as to meet my Death there ; 

in which particular I have been fo well o- 

beyed, that you do not hate him at all du- 

ring my lite,toleara(T fuppoſe)how to loye 


—_— —— 


him the better after my Death. Madam, 


you have punctually obeyed my orders 
and ſhonld I continue to give pr the 
| ſame 
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ame Commiſſion, in all appearance you 
- would ſee it carefully executed. 

You may imagine, Madam, that I de- 
fign to hide a real grief under a pretended 
grievance ; and being {o well acquainted 
with my Paſſhon, you cannot without dif- 
fculty perſwade your ſelf, that I ſuffer a 
| Rival without jealouſy. But do you not 
know, Madam, that if I dare not com- 
plain of you for obliging me to Love you 
too much, I dare complain of him,for your 
Loving him not much leſs. And if you 
mulſt of neceſlity make me angry,teach me 
whom I am to be moſt angry with,cither 
the perſon who goes to rob me of my Mil- 
treſs; or you who ſteal my Friend from 
Mme. 

Let the matter be how it will, you need 
not give your ſelf much trouble to appeaſe 
my indignation, My Paflton is too vio- 
lent, to allow the leaſt Interval to my 
Reſentments ; and my tenderneſs will al- 
ways make me forget the injuries, I have 
received from you. I Love you, tho' you 
are perfidious and faithle(s, and only fear 
that a ſincere Lover i5 none of the.Fa- 
yourites of Heaven. Farewell, let us 
enter I beleech you, into a new un- 
known {ſort of Confederacy, and by a 

range 
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ſtrange Myſtery,let his, let your, and my 
Friendſhip be only one and the ſame thing, 


Bae SET Fan 2 Ana, 


. 


A Letter to Madam D. D. 


Thought you had utterly forgot me; 
but by the moſt ingenious, and ſur- 


Prizing condutt Iever ſaw,you treat me as, 


if you only now began to know me. Upon 
my integrity- 7 never ſaw ſuch a Civil 
Letter in my Life, and at the {ame time 
{d very little obliging as yours. You have 
found out a way to treat me with ſo nice; 
ſo delicate an indifference, that I cannot 
complain of you without regret, nor com: 
mend you without the jult imputation of 
Sottiſhnels. 

Generolity, Gratitude, and Obligation 


are the leaſt words 1n all your Letter. It I 


{cems for my {ſake alone, you have been at 
the expence of learning all the terms that 
are uſed in Complements,and have forgot- 
ren all thoſe that expreſs the real ſenti- 
ments of Amity and Friend{hip. 

I mult frankly own toyou, Madam, 
that you imitate your Mother's itile per- 
tectly well. At firit fight, I thought I 
had received foine Mark or other of her 
Ladiſhips 
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Ladiſhips good Memory : Beſides this, 
Madam, that miſerable Jargon of Cala- 
mities, and Misfortunes, and Deſtinies, 


with which 1t is all along ftufted, don't 


agree with your humour, but ſeems 
to proceed from ſome perſon that labours 
under ſome very Myſterious diſcompo- 
ſure indeed. | 

- As for your {elf, who as far as 7 can 
hear, never made a falſe repreſentation 
of affliction, how came you to pitch 
upon me, a Gods Name, to tell your 
ſories,and frighten with a Relation of the 
Miſerable Fair one! What am I goad 


for nothing in the World, but to be. 


the Confident of your Melancholy 
thoughts and ſtudied ſorrows ? 

As it is impoſſible for you, Madam, to 
become 10 indifferent to me; as to my 
tolt I find Tam to you, I was askingdZ. V. 
after you, who told me that you danced 
to'ther day from Morning till Night, and 
that one could not be more agreecably di- 
verted, then you did the whole Company, 

Adieu,miſerable Perſon,nerplexed with a 


«& 


long ſeries ofMisfortunes,full of gratitude 


 andacknowledgement to thoſe, who t9?- 
ther day take any part in yourMiſeries, A- 
aicy more tenderly, a thoulang times,trhan 

ever 
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ver you writ civilly to me. I conjure you 
" tobelieve that you havenot civility enough 
ro diſcourage me ; and that I would ra- 
ther chuſe to be all my Life time the Con- 
dent of your Misfortunes, than to have 
no manner of Commerce with you at all. 


— 


A Letter to A. N: 


&/ OU are upon the point of making 
a very ſorry Gallant of a very good 
Friend ; and I perceive that what I call'd 
{atisfaQtion, when I was laſt with you, 1s 
now become inſenſibly ſome fort of a 


Charm. I don't ſpeak this to Ridiculk 


you : The very ſame perion who put 
his malicious imagination ſo much up- 
on the Rack, now diſcovers in you ſuch 
touching qualities, that they even 
make him diſguſt your firſt Agree 
ments. 


You always appeared very amiable to 


me ; but I now begin to feel with ernoti- 
on, what I was uſed to ſee with pleaſure. 
To ſpeak plainly to you, T am afraid I am 
in love with you, if you will ſuffer me to 
love you: For at thus preſent writing I am 
1 ſuch a condition,cthat I can let it alone, 
}Ff you don't like it, 


You 


dts frames anyhM vn} ou oo Hed tf... mn ww ao. _ 
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You muſt nut expe&t from me any fine 
Thoughts, or any pretty Paſſions. I am 
wholly incapable of them, and freely 
leave them to the Admirers of Madam 


C.Let theRvells make their profit of them: 


At leaſt; permit Madam de YN. to de- 
fine Love by her own Fancy ; and don't 
envy thoſe vain, but miſcrable Crea- 
tures, who in the Ruines of their 
Faces, value themſelves upon their Wit 
that {till coatinues with them, ' at the ex= 
pence of their Beauty, that has deſerted 
them. 


Perhaps finding me {ſo Brutal as to 


deſpiſe theſe pretty Notions, you imas- 


gine I may make an Atonement for 
it fome other way ; Pray heark- 
en how the caſe ſtands with me. TI 
am indifferent. in every thing ; and net- 
- ther Nature nor Fortune have done any 
thing for me but what i5 common. 

As I ſcarce fce, without envy, thoſe 
people that are ſumptuous and magnt- 
ficent in their expences; ſo I cannot 
without ſome diſpleaſure, bebold thoſe 
that are roo much given to their Plea- 
lures; and it 1 durſt uſe the expreſſion, 
[ hate in ſome meaſure the /'s and the 
yS's, becaule I cannot reſemble them. 

M My 
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My affairs go always in the {ame Track; 
1 never perinit my felt ro ule any irregu- 
larity, and I ſtand in need of a little 
Oeconomy to make rhings even at the 
Years end, ana pats a Winter's Yhgat, 

Not tlat I am reguced to the laſt 


neceility neither, Bur to expiain my 


Telt honelily, my Expeult is ſmall, and 
my Revenue indifferent. 

Benold now the condition of my At 
fairs ; bchojd! the circumitances of my 
Fortune. Tell me now whether with 
theic qualities 1 may preſume to ſct up 
for your Lover, or wt hether I am {till 
to continue your Friend ? 

As tor iny felt, 1 am ite to take 
what part you aſſiva me; and it I pals 


from Friend{hip ro Love without diffi- Þ 


culty, 1 am able ,with as ile violence, 
ro return from Love to Friendllup back 
again. 


pr I PEER LS EY 


A Leiter fo Maram de N. 


j Am injuitly accuſed for having too 
great a Complaiſance for Madam  Þ 
Mazarin. There 1s no Perſon that ihe 
has greater realon to complain of, than | 


my felf. For | 
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For Six Montiis together 1 was ma* 
icioutly ſpying out ſomething in her 
which might diſpleaſc me bur 1n ſpite ; 
of all my endeavours, I cou'd diſcover 
noting there that was not too Lovely, 
and too Charming. 

An ili-natur'd curiofity made me ex- 
amine every Lineameat of her Face, with 
a defizn to mect either ſome irregularity 
there to dilzutit me, or ſome diſagreements. 
to render me leſs her Adorer. But how 
unluckily did. / ſucceed in' my delign ? 
Every Feature about her has a particular 
Beauty, that does nor 1n the leaſt yeild to 
that of her Eyes: And her Eyes, by 
the Conſent of all the World, are the 
Fineit Eyes in the Univerſe. 

Her Teeth, her Lips, her Mouth, and 
all the graces that accompany it, are Con- 
tounded among|t the great and different 
Beauties of her Face ; it we compare them 
to thoſe pretty Mouths, that are the 
Freateſt Charms about thoſe Perſons 
whom we moſt admire. They extin- 
gSuiſh, and efface every thing which 1s 
but little diſtinguiſhed in them; and don't 
give us leave to conſider yhat is moſt 
remarkable in others. 
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The Malice of my curioſity did not | Mm 
ſtop here; I proceeded to- find out fome | M 
defect in her ſhape ;and I found, 1 know | « 

cc 
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not whar graces of Nature ſo happily 
and fo liberally ſcattered in her Perſon, 
that the Charms of other Perſons only | 8 
{ſeem to be conſtraint and affeCtation. 
When Madam de Mazarin pleaſed me Þ v 
too much in her negligent Air, Icounſel'd | di 
her to have recourſe to Art, hoping that || {0 
her Ornaments and her Dreſs wou'd not || tf 
fail to ruine thoſe Natural agreements, | © 
But ſcarce had ſhe Dreſt her {elf, but 1 Þ Þ) 
was forc'd to confels that I never ſaw inf} 
any Perſon, ſo great and ſo Noble an Afr © 
as hers. ; An 
My ill Nature was not fatisfied with | vi 
all this; 1 had a mind to ſee her 1n hef ſo 
Chamber amongtt her Dogs, her Squir-f 
rels, and her Birds ; hoping that the diff 
order of her Dreſs wou'd . make her loſe | 1: 
the Majeſty of that Beauty that aſtoniſh'd} NM 
us at Court. But here it 1s that ſhe 1sa 
hundred times more amiable ; here it 8 th 
that a more Natural Charm gives us a dil-| he 
gult ro all that Art and Induſtry can do; % 
here it is that the freedom of her Wit aud} Fre 
of her Humour leave none to the Perſonf {0 
that benolds her. | 
What} 
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What cou'd the greateſt of her Ene- 
mies do more? 1 wiſh'd ſome ſickneſs 
might invade her to undermine her Gra- 
ces; but alas we had more reaſon to 
complain than ſhe had in her pains. Her 
very pains have a Charm that does us a 
greater miſchief than ſhe {ufters by them. 
After 1 had waited ſome time to ſee 
what wou'd be the conſequence of her In- 
diſpoſition, T endeavoured to raiſe her 
ſome Enemies, or to be of the number of 
them my ſelf: With this deſign 7 purpoſely 
contradict all ſhe ſays; I excite her Anger 
by ſome diſpute ; 1 imagine ſhe wrongs 
me at Play : Tinfinuate-to my ſelf all the 
circumſtances of my opprefſion,to furniſh 
me with a pretence for a realReſentment. 
But alas'to what purpoſe 1s all this trouble- 
ſome induſtry ? Her ill treatment pleaſes 
Inſtead of provoking; and her 1njuries, 
more charming than theCareſles of others, 
have ſo many Charms that they engage 
me to her will. | | 

[ paſs from her ſerious moments to 
thoſe of her gayety; I was willing to. ſee 
her {crious, out of hopes to find herleſs 
agreeable; I was willing to {ee her more 
free,thinking to find her 1ndiſcreet. When 
ſhe was ſerious, ſhe made me admire 
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her good Senſe ; when ſhe was pleaſant, 
ſhe made me Love her Judgment. 

She knows as much as any Man can 
know ; ſhe conceals her knowledge with 
all che diſcretion-that a reſerved Woman 
ought to have. | | 

She has ſome acquired Learning, which 
upon no occalion betrays the f{uay that was 
employ'd to acquire it.She has ſome happy 
rioughts that are as far from an affeced 
Art that diſpleaſes us, as from a natural 
excels rhat ofteads us. 

I have ſeen ſome Ladies that have got 
themſelvesLovers by the advantage oftheir 
Beauty, and lolt them again through a de- 
tect of Wit. I have ſcen others that have 
engaged Us to them by being beautiful and 
witty together ; and diſcouraged us from 
a farther purſuit by their Indiſcretion,and 
want of good Conduct. But in Madam ae 
Maizariz, pals from her Face to her Wit; 
from tne qualities of her Mind, to thoſe ot 
her Soul, you will find that every thing ate 
tracts you, tat every thing faſtens and 
binds you, and that nothing can aiſen- 
gage YOu. 

Wedetend our {elves trom the Triumphs 
ot other Ladies by our Reafon.*Tis Reaſon 
that ether trees us, oreils ſubjects us to its 
| power, 
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ower. Our Love begins or ends our a 
{n. Here our Love cannot 63d, unicls we 
loſe our Reaijon. 
__ WhatT obſerve to be moſt exrraordi- 
nary in Madam de M4zarzz, 5 chat ſhe 
daily infpir es new defires; and that in the 
habitude of a continual Commerce, ſhe 
makes us feel all rhe render {weerneſſes of 
2 growing Paſhon. | 
She is the only perſon of tier Sex, for 
wiiom one may beeternally conſtant ; and 
with Waom one : Nay CNJOy EVErY Hour 
the divetiion GF Inc onſtzncy, We never 
change for her perton: we crange every 
moment tor her attractions, One relifhs 
in ſome manner, all that new, that lively 
Joy which unfaichfulneG in Love makes 
us feel. - 
Sometimes her Mouth 15s abandon'd tor 
her Eyes. Sometimes we leave her EZy es £9 
o1ze at her Viouth. Her Cheers, her Note, 
her Eye-brows, her Fore e-head, nay, her 
Ears (lo much pains has Nature taken to 
make every thing perfect ia this beanti- 
ful Body) her Ears r_R our Incinations 
in their turn, and make us taite the pie- 
ſure of Change, 
To conſider her Features ſeparatcly,ons 
would fay that there is a ſecret jzalouſie 
M 4 between 
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between them, and that they are ſtill buſi. 
ed to attra&t Lovers, To conlider them in 
conjunction, and as they are united and 
joyn'd together, we ſee they form a Beau 
ty, that neither ſuffers inconſtancy for it 
{elf, nor infidelity for others. 


A Converſation of Monſienr de St. Evre- 
mont with Monſieur d' A--- 
Þ T the following Diſcourſe it appears, that 


our Author was not over mnch a Fraen! 


of the Janſenilts, who he confider'd as the 
Recommenaers of too auſtere a Morality, wo | 


paſs with the generality of Mankind. I am en 


pallant, to zaform the Reazer, that in the 
French Copy, the word Janleniſts zs not writ 
out at length, but only the firſt Letter :}| 
HowP®ver, ſince "tis plain the Author meant | 
them ; whatever Reaſons be had, not to name | 
them at large, the Tranſlator aid not think | 


h;;x/elf obliged to follow that Condutt. 


Having one day recounted to Monſieur 
4 4— the Converſation which I had with 
"ather C.— It 1s not realonable, ſays he t0 
217, that you ihould find more freedom a- 
1noaglt the Faxſeniſts than amonglt us. 
Take the patus ro hear me, and I dare be 


confident you'li find me no leſs a Man of | 


Honour, than the Reverend Father whom 
you mention'd to me. [ 
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I muſt tell you that we have a World 
of Ingenious Men that take the part of 
the Faxſenifts in their Works; of vain im- 
pertinentDiſcourſers;that to do themſelves 
the honour of being thought Jaxſenifts, 
and raiſe continual Diſputes 1n all Houſes 
where they come; of wiſe able Men, that 
prudently manage both the one and the 
other. ; 

You will find amongtt the firſt great 
Learning, a Faith well enough principled, 
oftentimes too much Heat, and ſometimes 
a little Animoſity. _ 

In the ſecond Claſs there is much obſti- 
nacy and Fancy. The leaſt uſefull of them 
fortifie their Party by their Numbers; and 
thoſe that are conſiderable, give it ſome 
credit by their Quality. 

As for the Politicians they employ each 
of them their Talent ro govern the 
Machine,by ways and reſorts unknown to 
the particular People whom they ſet on 
work. 

Thoſe that Write or preach upon Grace, 
that handle this Queſtion which 1s ſo cele- 
brated, and has been fo often diſcuſled. 
Thole that place the Councils above the 
Popes ; who oppoſe themſelves to Innocent 
their Paſtor ; who deteat the great Ps 
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ſions of the Court .of Rome, at with a 
good Faith, and are effeCtually perſwaded 
of the truth of what they lay. 


Our Directors are but little concerned | 


for the different Sentiments of theDoCtors, 
Their aim 1s to ſet Catholic again{t Ca- 
tholic, and Church againſt Church, to 
make a grear Party in the Church, and a 
great Faction 1n the State, _ 

They are for.making a Reformation in 
the Convents, bur don't think of reform- 
108 tacmicives ; they exalt Penance to the 
Skies but never practice it ; they recom- 
mend rhe cating of Herbs to thoſ2 People 
that have a inind codiſtinguiſh themſelves 
trom the relt of their Brethren, by a few 
ſ1n:gularities ; but at the ſame time, they 
are ſo complaiſant to their own Bodies, as 
to catevery thing that perſons-of the belt 
Rank uſe to cat, | 

After all, our Politicians, ſuch as I have 


deſcribed them, do the Faxſeniſts more {cr- 


vice by their Directions, than our Wri- 
ters do with all their Books. 

*Tis their Sage and prudent Conduct 
that ſupports us ; and if ever Monſieur de 
G. B. Monſieur de L. Monſieur de C.Mon- 
fieur de B. fail us, unleſs I am mightily 
miſtaken, we ſhall find a great change a- 


monglt 
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mon2ſt the7:»ſeniſts.The realon 15,becaufe 
our Opinions will hardly lubfilt of chem- 
ſelves, "They commit an everialting vio- 
lence upon Nature ; they take away from 
Religion all that comforts us, aid 1n the 
room ol it,place Fear,and Gricf,& deſpair. 

The Jazſeaiſts, whoby their good will, 
would make every Man a Saint, are ſcarce 
able to find out ten Mien 1n a Kingdom, to 
make {uch Chriſtians as they would have. 
Chriſtianity without quettion 15 divine, 
but they are Men {till that receive it ; and 
whatever meaſures we take, we ought to 
accommodate our ſelves to Human Nature. 

Too auſtere a Philoſophy makes few 


wiſe: Men; too rigorous a Government 


few good Subjects ; too harſh a Religion, 
few relig10us Souls, i mean, that will long 
continue {o. 

Nothing is durable that 15 nor {uited tO 
Narure. Grace it icii, of which Montieur 
A—\peaks fo much, accomodares ir felfto 
it. God makes ule of the docility of our 
Minds,and the teaderneſs of our Hearts,to 
cauſe himſelf to berecetv'd and lov'd by us. 

it is certain that your au#ere Caſniſts 
cauſe a greater averfion tothemſelyes,than 
to Wickednels. The Peraaxce they preach 
up, perſwades the Izzorant to prefer the 
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Eaſe they find in continuing to be wicked, 
to the difficulties in getting free from Vice, 

'The® other Extream appears equally 
Vitious to me., I hate thoſe Sullen, Melan- 
choly Spirits, that fancy there is Sin in e- 


_ very thing; noleſs do I hate thoſe eaſie | 


 complaiſant Dofors that admit it no where; 
that favour the Irregularities of Nature, by 
making themſelves ſecret Partiſans of Evil 


Manners. In their hands the Goſpel al- | 
lows us more indulgence than Morality | 
dos; and Religion as it 1s managed by | 
them, oppoſes all manner of Crimes more | 


teebly than Reaſon. 


I reſpe& virtuous intelligent Perſons, | 
that judge ſoundly of our Actions ; that | 
ſeriouſly exhort to what is good, and dif- Þ 
{wade us, as much as in them lies, from | 


what is Wicked. 


I heartily wiſh that a juſt and nice dif- F 
cerament wonld make them know the | 
real difference of things ; That they wou'd | 
diſtiaguiſh the effect of a Paſſion from the | 
execution of a deſign ; That they wou'd 
diſtiaguiſha Vice from a Crime, and Plea- | 
ſures from Vices ; That they wou'd ex- Þ 
.cuſe ourWeakneſſes and condemn ourDif- | 
orders ; That they would not confound } 
light, ſimple, and natural Appetites, with | 
| wacked | 
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wicked and perverſeIzclimaticns.'n 1 word, 
[am for a Chriſtian Morality. ::citiier roo 
kvere, nor too indulgent. 
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Of Friendſhip. 
; By another Hand. 
HE firſt Friendſhip which - ariſes 
in the World, is that which 15s for- 
med in the Boſom of Families : The con- 
tinual habitude of being always together, 
and of conſidering our ſelves as being of 


Ds — EY 


the ſame Blood ; the ſame opinions in 


which we are brought up ; the conformi- 
ty there is between us ; the communica- 
tion of ſecrets of affairs, and intereſts ; All 
theſe things contribute as much to its pro- 
duction, as Nature it ſelf : They Con- 
ſecrate at leaſt the Name ot Brother, Sif- 
ter, and the reſt, as much as the tye of the 
lame Blood, For whatever is affirmed 
of certain Natural inclinations, which a 
Man feels at the meeting of thoſe Relati- 
onis, who are as yet unknown to him ; it 
5 certain that the Exaniples thereof are e1- 
ther aggravated, or extraordinary ; and 
that we thould uſe them like meer Stran- 


oers, if we were not accuſtomed to con- 


fiider our near Relations, as our ſel- 
ves. This therefore is the firſt conjunctt- 
on of our Hearts. I 
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174 Of Friendthip. 
' Tt were to be wiſhed that this firſt 
Priend.hip would * vOELE? Gurl 3 Lite ni 
the fame condition, wherem we find | it 1n 
our firſt Years. But it xn $1ofenfioly, In 
the fi it place, by the great number of Per- 
ſons whereof a Family is comp9s'd : For 
it isa certain Principle, that Priendfhip 
cannot long {ubſilt between ſeveral Per. 
{ons. Belides, a Man leaves his Family in 
order to eſtabliſh himſelf in the World, 
He eaters by Marriage into new alliances, 
or by the protefiion of a Particular Piety, 
he goes our of his Family without laving 
the Pleature of adopting another, Thus 
he contratts on one ide, in ſome ſort, an 
I to forget Þ1s Parents ; and on 
the other, a Duty of Loving new ones, 


What ſhall ſay of rhe inter reft which fo 


ofcea divides Families? Aumira regulati- 
on cf all theſe thin: 2s, yera a {ingle ſepar 3. 
tion, Icflens ſomething of the firlt affeRi- 
on. Duriag this abſence, a Man infen- 
ſibly contracts particular manners, vhe- 
cher for the theConduct of his Life, or tor 
his Fortune,or in Relation to the Govera- 
ment of \is Family. The fir{t Bond of 
Friendiip 1s ſcarce of any further ule at- 


terwards, than to exprels 1t {elf a little } 


more, than we would do, if they were our 
relations 
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Rrelations ; to have a little mere curiofi- 
ty 1a ther reſpect, and to behave our 
ſelves wi: care enough not. 15 appear in- 
feriour 1 any point to others. 

| Not but that when there happens any 
eſſential occ2iion of being ſerviceable to 
them, we taza pride 10 not being want- 


ns thertin, Thus this firſt Friendſhip, 


which” 15 tender in the firſt Years, which 
admirtts ſome degrees of relaxation in the 
ſucceſiion of Lie, appears notwithſtand- 
ing el[wavs itrong, when any 1mportanc 
Intercit is in agitation. Andas for me, [ 
believe that of all forts of Frien2ſhip rhis 
 oughr to be managed with mo? Care. 
There is a Second kindot Friendſhip, 
which has alſo its perieations and im- 
perfeCtions, as well as che firſt we have 
ſpoken of. It 15 that, which 15 between a 
Huzband and \Vife, when they enter with- 
out conſtraint 1nto the State of Matrimo- 
ny, and preſerve a good zztel{zvezce on both 
lides. It has fomewhat of that Friendſhip 
which is between a Superior and in- 
terior ; {ince the Laws haye declared rhar 
Women ought to conlider their Husbands 
as their Maſters; and that the civility 
of Men obliges them to receive marks of 
relpect from their Wives; only to quir 
them 
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them immediatly, and to depend or 
them by their own choice, as 
they depend on their Husbands by the 
Laws and Cuſtoms. When People live 
together after this decent manner, they 
maintain a continual commerce of e 
ſteem ; they taſte all the Delicacies of 
Love ; they have the Pleaſure of Loving, 
and of being belov'd,and even make a glo- 
ry of this Friendſhip. I am of opinion 
that it is this mixture of tendernels, 
this return'ot eſteem, or, if you will, this 
mutual ardour to prepoſſeſs one another 


by obliging Teſtimonies, wherein conliſts | 


the Sweetnefs of this Second Friendſhip, 
Iſpeak not of other Pleaſures, which arc 
not {o much ſuch in themſelves, as 1n the 
alſurancewhich they aftord us of the perfett 
poſletl1on of thoſe perſons whom weLove. 


W hich appears to me fo true, thatI am | 


not afraid to affirm, that if a Man were 


aſſured of meeting the perfect affeCtion of | 


a Wite elſe where, he wou'd eaſily {up- 
port himſelf under the loſs of hisSpoul 
at home ; and that they ought not to enter 
1nto the order of Friendſhip, but as tokens 


| 


and proots that it is without reſerve. Few | | 


Pertons, 'tis true, are capable of the purity 
of theſe Thoughts. Thus a pertect From 
| hip 
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ſhip, is rarely obſerved in Marriages, at 
leaſt they ſeldom continue long. 'The Ob- 
gjeCt of grols Paſſions is not able to ſupport 
ſo :oblea Commerceas Friendſhip. After 
it 125 produced it, and maintain'd tor ſome 
time the ſhadow and reiemblance of it, 
Incitierence; Contempt and other new 
Paſſions, ſoon ariſe to efface it. Even the 
conitraint one 1s under,always to keep the 


ſame Society, leſſens ſomewhat the valve 
of perſeverance. We loſe by degrees, the 


aſſurance we had of Deiag loved ; Ween- 
ter iato ſuſpicions, Jealouſies, and diſqui- 
ets, and can hardly conceal them in the 
 neceſfity we lye under of living eteraally 
together. From thence ariſe Miltruſts, 
Complaints and Quarrels. 'The Children 
are at that time, the only Bonds whict; re- 
tain Man and Wife in their duty. Theſe 
are the Pledges and Fruits of their firſt Af- 
tection : *Tis an Intereſt that binds them 
at the very moment,when their Hearts 10- 
cline to a ſeparation. Bur whena Man 
ſpeaks of f75e«ſbip, or hears it every day 
mention'd; he 1s not to underſtand 
it either of this {irſt, or ſecond kiad, 
It is of a Species altogether particular. 
The World would have it only between 
two Perſons; that it requires whole years 
r© 
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to form it ſelf; that Virtue alone 1s the 
Foundation of it; that ic continues for ever : 
fhat ic 45 a periect communication of alh 
things: In a word, that there 18 made of 
theſe rwo Der ſonsa Meramor phoſs {ygencral, 
that tney mutually transform thern ſelves 
INTO ON? a: 10chier, Authors triumph upon 
Us Portraiture, They even give 1t her 
Colours than I do. Notwithſtanding I be- 
lievs I may without raſhnels aifert, that 
thele ingenious Painters, who afford us 
Fark Mattrious Copies of Friendimp, ne- 
ver ſaw theOriginals. Ia truth, "ris natu- 
ral for us to tzke a pleaſure in exaggerating 
matters ; and the firſt moment we begin 
aBook,or a Dsſcourſe,we torget that ourHe- 
roes are but men,and thar we ſpeak to men, 
But a az muit avoid likewile to take for 
friendſh pIknow not how many Correſpor 
dences Ie meets In the corrſe of life, which 
certainly deſerve not this elorious Title. 
To partake together in ſome diverſion, 
to be engaged {ſometimes in the ſame Con- 
veriations; to ineet often at Court, or 11 
the City ; {uch kind of obligations cannot 
ature one of a folid Briend{hip. All rhele 
tings generally happen by pure C Chance; 
and *ts Forte chat produces thele dirte- 
{C115 oCcations. What ſhare can the Heart 
enjoy 
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enjoy herein, but the intereit of lome plea- 
ſure? and can this Intereit beger a truly 
perfect Friendſhip ? "Tis true, we love 
perſons that may be uictul to us,or ſuchas 
are, picaſaart and agreeable z; we are de- 
lighted to be where they are, and g1ve 
them a favourable reception, We haveal- 
{o more particular regaris for thoſe that 
have the Reputation of Zaving great num» 
bers of Friends ; ef being Men of Intrigue, 
and of being able ro ierve us upon occa- 
lion. For ro ſpeak agreeable things, and 
to be capable of doing uſetul ones, are two 

great iteps towards an introduction into 
"the moſt inacceſſible Hearts. 

But 'ris no lcfs true, that thoſe perſons 
whom we only know upon this bottom, 
ſhould not put that Friendſhip we enter- 
tain for them, to ton ſtrong proof, A Man 
will hardly purchaſe rhe pleaſure which 
the Converſation of a Wit attords;; and it 
is ordinary enough to reter to orhers, the 
care of ſerving a perſon, who doth nothing 
but divert us. | | 

It we make but a little reflection upon 
this, we ſhall obſerve that it is this ſort of 


Friend/hip, which as imperteCt and as 


common as it 1s, doth not ceale to forma 
_ Civility, by which our Conduct is regula= 
| N 2 ted, 


1 % The Charafler of Madam, 


ted, and which is as it were the Founda- 
tion of the publick Peace. 

?*Tis that which inſtrutts us how to 
live; and this manner of living compre- 
hends an infinite number of {mall inferior 
Duties, without which all things would 
be in confuſion. 

A friendſhip more exa&t is prodigious ; 
whoſe Exaraples are ſo rare, that a Man 
may eaſily compute them. 


The Charatter of Madam, the Counteſs 
of d'Olonne. 


By Mr. BROWN. 


T Don't expect to be more ſucceſsful at 

your Character, than our Painters 
have been at your Portraiture, where I 
may ſafely ſay, the beſt performers have 
loſt their Reputation. Till now, we ne- 
ver beheld any Beauties ſo finiſhed, but 
they were obliged to theſe Maſters; either 
tor beſtowing {ome new graces upon them, 
orelſe for concealing ſome of their defects. 
Only you, Madam, are above thoſe Arts, 
whoſe peculiar Character it is to flatter ' 
and embelliſh. They never took the Pen- 
cil, to copy you without a ſhameful foil 


to their skill, and doing an infinite inju- 
itice 
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ftice to the Original ; in ſhort, without 
making ſo accompliſhed a Perſon as your 
ſelf loſe as many advantages, as they uſu- 
ally give to thoſe that poſſeſs them nor. 

If you have not been much obliged to 
the Painters, you are much Jeſs I am {ure 
to the curioſity of your Dreſs: You owe 
nothing either to the kill of other People, 
or to your own Induitry: And may fatety 
rely upon Nature for the care ſhe takes 
of you. As there are very few Perſons up: 
on whom neglizence fits well, I would ad- 
viſe them not to depend too much upon ir. 

To lay the truth, the generality of our 
Ladtes are not pleaſing any farther than 
their Habits make them fo. Every thing 
they employ to ſet them off, conceals ſome 
defect. On the other hand, the more you 
take from your Dreſs, the more Graces you 
diſplay; and it is as much your Intereſt to 
return to the primitive ſimplicity of Na- 
ture, as 1t 1s for their advantage to keep 
at a diſtance from it. 

[ will not amuſe my ſelf with any gene- 
ral Praiſes, that are ſeveral Ages old. The 
Sun ſhall not furniſh me with a Compa- 
riſon for your Eyes ; nor the Flowers for 
your Complexion. I might ſpeak of the 
regularity and delicacy of your Face ; of 


N 3 the 
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the Charms and agreeableneſſes of your 
Mouth ; of that Neck ſo well turned and 
polithed ;, of thole bewitching Breaits; 
but after a Man has made the moſt cu- 
rious obſervations, there are a thouſand 
things may be thought of in you, which | 
cannot be well diſcribed, and a thouſand 
things better perceiv'd than comprehended, 

Take my Advice, Madam, and doa't 
repole the care of your glory oa any other 
perſon ; for certainly you are no where fo 
well as you are in your lelt. Appear in the 
midit of your Portraitures and CharaQ- 
ers,and you wlll defeat all the Images that 
"tis poſſible to frame of you, 

After haviag well admired you, what 1 
| find the molt extraordinary 1s, that you. 
have as it were heap'd together in your 
{elf, the ſeveral Charins of diFzrent Beau: 
ties. You are Miltrels of rhoſe Graces that 
{urprize, that pleaſe, that flatcer, 'that 
jorbid, and atfe& us. 

Your CharaGter, properly ſpeaking, is 
not a particular Character ; *ris that of all 
the rett of your Sex. One Man maintains 
his Heart againit an imperious, that ſut- 
fer'd himſelt ro be Conquer®d by a delicate 
Beauty : Delicacy gives diſgulit to another, 
who wasproud to ſurrender his Heart to 
his imperious Miſtreſs, You 


C0 
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You alone, Madam, are the Fozble of ail 
the World, The Favitlied Lover finds 10 
you an unexÞaultible Subject for his Tran- 
ſports : Paſſionate Souls find their tender- 
neſs and linguiihments. Didecrent Spirits, 
different Hum: »urs, contrary temperas 
ments,all contribute to the/2rgeneſs of your 
Empire. In tlvs Pg, you cauſc £ 
unhappineſs of -Perſon3 between oth 
Ages; you trouble the Repole of thc 
molt {crene, and tlic Re afon ot the moi: 
adviſed. 

Thole perſons that were horn neitier 
to give nor to receive Love, prelerye the 
firſt of tele Qualities, and unhappily loſe 
the other. From - hence 1t proceeds, that 
there 1s bme reſemblance between tire 


heat of yourFriends,and thePaſſion of your 


Lovers ; that 'tts 1inpoſlible to love you 
without Intercit, and that the judgment: 
of the molt imple Spectators 1s Never free. 
From hence 1n {hort, it Procecus, that C- 
very one commences aLover that ſees you, 
except your ſeit alone, who continue till 
inſenſible. 

I beg your pardon, Madam. Something 
wou'dbe' wanting to your glory,it you con- 
tiauedſuch an inſenſs tbleall your lite. Oace 
and only once,you may quit this indifer- 

Fl ence, 


Er on won woe can w.co. ooo 
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ence. But to make you quit your reſolution - 


of never being in Love, we ought to find 
out Subjects worthy of you. It there be a» 
ny ſuch, Madam, I don't doubt but that 
drawn by your Charms, and diſguſted by 
the detects of others, they will ſoon ſigh 


for you; and then you nuutt remember that _ 
cr4e!ty has bounds,and that what ever goes 


beyond them, is rudeneſs and inſenſibility. 
Hitherto 1 have paid one part of the Du- 
ty I owe your Beauty,and 'tis none of your 
leaſt praiſes,that T have been able to praiſe 
you io long. At preſent,'tis but juſt Tſhould 
have {ome con{ideration of my {elf ; and 
tha. in ſpeaking of your Wit and Humour, 
_ I {honld indulge my ſelf totalk of my own: 
I will deliver nothing but Truths, and 


leaſt you ſhould imagine them to be difad» 


' Varirageous to you, I will begin with the 
Charms of your Converſation, which are 
not in the leaſt inferiour to thoſe of your 
Face. | 
Yes, Madam, we are no leſs afteQed 
witi hearing you, than with ſeeing you. 
You may inipue love even when you are 
veiled ; and may make Fraxce reſemble 
S”41z, 1n being the Scene of the Adven- 
tures of the Fair inviſible. 


Never was there more Politeneſs than 


we 
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| 
 wefind in your Diſcourſe; and what is ſurpri- ; 
zing, nothing is ſo lively and yet fo juſt; ; 
Things ſo happy and fo well thought. And to | 
Crown all, a quick Underſtanding, and a viva- | 
city of Senſe equal that of your Wir. | 
_ Butlet us conclude theſe Praiſes, the length | 
whereof is always tireſom, tho' they be never 
ſo true ; and now, Madam prepare to ſuffer pa- 
tiently a recital of what I have found to hlame 
In you. 
If you cannot, without difficulty, hear your 
G&feas : ! am ſureI could not without greater 
lifhculty diicover them. To find out any taults 
in you, I was obliged to make very profound 
Enquiries, and after along but narrow Exami- 
mation, behold what Faults 1 have remark'd. 
| have often beheld you too reſpeQivl, and R 
condeſcending to ordinary Perions:; and ſub- 
nit your juagment to that of others who were 
nferiour to you. 
Iam likewiſe of Opinion, that you ſuffer your 
ſelf too much to make new acquaintances. That 
which at firlt {ight you have rightly judged to 
te groſs and dull, has after ſome time appeared 
to you to be delicate without Reaſon; and 
when. you come to recity theie Errours, 'tis 
ther by a return of your Humour, than by che 
reflections of your Mind. 
Sometimes, Madam by a contrary Motion 
jou think too much, and paſs by the truth in. 
Debate; fo that the Opinions you form, are 
rather more ſtrongly imagin'd, than ſolidly 
(Onceiv'd, LE | 
| AS 
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AsTor your Actions,they are equally in- 
nocent and agreeable; but as you may ve- 
ry well neglect thole little formalities, that 
are in truth, but ſo many Fetters of Life, 
you mult expect to meet the calumaies of 
Sots, and the il] Nature of thoſe People 
whom your merit has made your Enemies, 

Thoſe Ladie:, who, are your protefſed 
Enemies, have been conſtrained to own to 
' us that you have received a Thouſand ad: 
vantages fromNature. There are ſome cer. 
tain occaſions when we are obliged to own 
to them, that they might be better mana- 
ged, and that you don't always make the 
good ule of chem,as others in your Station 
might do. 

I ſhall end all with the unequalities of 
your temper, of which you your ſelf have 
made an agrecable repreſentation. They 
are afflicting to thol: that ſuffer undet 
them ; as for my {clf I always find ſome- 
thing mortifying 1n this Scene; and I ſee 
that when we moft complain of any one's 
Humour, 'tis then when we molt interelt 
our {elves in the Perſon. 

However it is, were we able to take 
any advantage over you, we thould be 
apt to take it without meaſure; we eaſily 
diſoblige you without thinking of it ; = 

the 
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the very deſign to pleaſe you has more 


than once made us. ſo unforrunate as to 
difpleaſe you. 

Belicve me, Madam, a Man muſt be ve- 
ry happy to find out your good moments, 
ind v-ry jult ro make uſe of them. 

V/ at we may truly ſay, after we have 
Well "EZATmuned you, 15, that there 15 no- 
thigz i unfortunate as to fall 1n Love with 
you, vet notting lo difficult as nor ro do it, 

Behold, viadam, the obſervations of a 
Renee » who to judge the more 1mpar- 
tal'y' of you, has endeavoared to continue 
fee. The mcans he took to keep himlelt ſa, 
Was to 9 un F700 as much as was poſlible 
for him. Rur 'ris No enouyi for one not tg 
os "—Y al:c1 ire has once belicld you ; and 
this oe ps which ts ellewhere infallible, 
does not carry an intire fafety with it in 
Relation to your lelt. 

Perhaps you wil! tell me that a Man, 
whoſe Sentiments are ſomewhat tender; 
5 not gencraily Maſter of ſo rigorous a 


ſudgment. But altho' you ſhou'd give. 


your {elf the trouble to tell me what dif- 
pleaſes you, I ſhall ſcarce take the Pains to 
undeceive my lelt ; a diſcernment which 
does not ſeem advantagious tO yOu, Can- 
not ſubſift but in your abſence ; tor to re- 

peat 
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peat what have already told you, do but 
appear, Madam, in the midft of your Por. 
traitures and CharaQters,and you will ſoon 
efface all the Images the motit fruitful im- 
agination can form of you. © 


ALctter to Madam, the Counteſs of dOlonne, and 
ſent with the foregoing Charadcr, 
Have here ſent you your CharaQter, 
which tells you the general Sentiments 
of the World concerning you ; and 
which will inform you,if you never knew 
it before, that there is nothing fo Beauti 
ful in all Fraxce as your ſelf. Don't be 6 
rigorous to your own merits, as to deny 


your ſelf that juſtice which all che World 


pays you. Fhe greateſt part of Ladies ſut- 
fer themſelves to be cafily perſ[waded, and 
receive theſe {weet errours with Pleaſure; 
and it wou'd be very ſtrange indeed if you 
cou'd not be prevailed upon to believe the 
truth. 
Beſides the Publick Opinion, you have 
the Judgment of Madam 4d" Logueville on 
your ſide. Submit to ſo authentic a Teſt 
mony without further {cruple, and ſince 
ſhe believes it, believe your ſelf ro be the 
moſt Charming Creature that was ever 


beheld. 
From 


| 


| 
| 
( 
| 


From your Beauty, Madam, I paſs to 
the miſchiefs it has occaſioned, and to the 
infinite numbers of thoſe that daily lan- 
guiſh and dye for you. "Tis not my deſign 
to render you compaſſionate ; on the con- 
trary, if you will foliow my advice, it 
hall coſt one of your unfortunate admirers 
his Life. Our Poets and Authors of 
Romances have too long entertained us 
with falſe Deaths; I demand a true one of 
you, which will be a new addition to'your 
ather atchievemerits. To counſel you only to 
Love SubjeQs that are worthy of you,ts to 
reduce you to an impoſſibility; and propers- 
ly to counſel you never to Love. 

Nothing now remains but to eXcufe my 
hardineſs in finding out your faults ; aad 
indeed I cou'd hinder it, for otherwiſe I 
had gone againſt the rules of Character, 
whoſe perfection conlifts in well ſeparat- 
ing the good and bad qualities. 

After all, I have infinitely more occaſi- 
on to complain, than you have; one quar- 
ter of an hour is time ſufficient for you to 
read them over, but I paſſed whole Nights 
todiſcoyer them. Theſe were the firlt dif- 
icul' ies of this Nature I ever met; and for 
| + mark of a very extraordinary merit one 
of our niceſt Criticks here in Town has 
lohad my praiſes eaſie and natural. A 
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Dowr know why you ſhould admirg 

my Verſes, ſince I don't admire them 
my ſel f; for I muſt inform you that in the 
opinion of a celebrated Maſter in Poetry, 
a Poet is always the moſt affeed with his 
own compoſitions. As for my ſelf, I ac- 
| knowledge abundance of faults in- mine, 
which I might correct, if exaCtneis were 
not extreamly tr oubleſome to my Humour, 
and did not take up too muck time fora 
Perſon of my Age. 

Beſides this, I have another excuſe inre 
ſerve, which you'l admit too unleſs I am 
mightily miſtaken, Efſays are not often 
the beſt Maſter-pieces ; and my praiſes of 
the King, being the firit truc and fincere 
ones Tever gave, you are not to admirei} 
my ſucceſs was not extraordinary great, 

Your commendariors of m2 are an 1t- 
genious Irony, which figure I was ſo great 

a Maſter of formeriy, that the Marſhals 
Clarnbbet thought no one hut my ſelf 
Ppable ro diſpure the merit of ir with you, 
You ought not to employ it againit a Man 
who has loſt the uſe of ir, and who is þ 
much your humble Servant as I am. 

You ſee I am ſufficient proof again 
laughter ; and yet in ſpight of all my pre 

Cautions 
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cautions, I cannot forhear to take in good part, 


the Praiſes you give me upon the ſcore of my 
ſudgment. *Tis your intereſt it ſhow'd be good, 


uſt, and delicate; for the Idea of yours, which I 


always preſerve by me, is the rule of mine. 
ThatMiracle of Beauty which I formerly favs at 
Beurbon,, 1s the ſame Miracle of Beauty yhich I 
ke at London. Some Years which haves arrived 
to her {1nce, have grvea her more Wit, and taken 
way none of her Charms. | 


Fair Eyes ſo ſweetly Charming and Divine, 

T vat Cauſe ftich Tranſports where you. Shme. 
C-' 26te to grief your Chriſtal Treaſures pay, 
T1 Pearls on grief are thrown away. 

Tears from thoſe Orbs let no misfortunes move, 
So rich a Tribute's only due to Love. 


. A Paregyrick upon the Dutcheſs of Mazarine. 
By Mfr, BROWN. 


Have undertaken to day a thing without 

Prefidevt ; 1 have undertaken -to make the 
Funeral Oraiion of a Perfon, who 15 11 better 
Health than her Orator, This will furprize you 
Gentlemen. But if we are permitted to take 
care of our Tombs, to order Inſcriptions for 
them, and to vive a greater extent to our vanity 
than Nature has been willing to give our Lives: 
If thoſe that are alive may appotnt the Place 
where they are to lye, when they {ha:i be no 


longer in the Number of Living: It Charles 


the Fifth cauſed his own Funerals to be cele- 
| brated 
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brated, and for two Years aſſiſted at them in| 
Perſon ; can you think it ſtrange, Gentlemen, | 
that a Beauty more illuſtrious by her Charms 
than that Emperour was for his Conquetts, is 
willing to enjoy the happineſs of her Memory, 
and hear whillt ſhe 1s alive, what may beſaid 
of her after her Death. . 

Let others endeavour to excite your ſorrows 
for one that is dead, I will command your Tear 
' for one who 1s Living, for a Perſon who is to 
dyz.one. day by the neceſſary misfortune of 
humane condition, and who ought to live for 
ever for the ſake of her admirable qualities. 

. Weep Gentlemen, and not tarrying to be- 
wail a Beauty till ine 1s loſt, afford your Tearsto 
the Melancholy confideration that we muſt onc: 
loſe her. Weep, weep. Whoever expeds 1 
certain and unviolable Misfortune, may alres- 
dy Stile himſelf unfortunate. h 

.. Hortenſia will dye. That Miracle of the 
World will dye one day. "The Idea of fo great 
a calamity deſerves your Tears. 

Yes Charminng Goddeſs you muſt leave 1s, 

Death will remove. the heavenly prize: 

And of thoſe numerous Charms bereave us, 

That now employ our hearts and - Eyes. | 

Let us turn our imaginations from her Death 
to her Birth ; that we may ſteal one moment 
from our grief, If your ſee her come into the 
World, you will immediately remember that 
ſhe 1s to depart out of it. 

 HORTENSIA de MANC HIMNI wa 
born at ROME, of an Illuſtrious Family. 
Her 
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"Her Anceſtors were always conſtderable, 
but tho they had all of them governed 
Empires, they had not brought her fo 
| much' Glory, as ihe reflets back upon 
them. 
Heaven formed this great Maſterpiece 

by a Model unknown to the Age we 
live in. To the ſhame of, our tne it be- 
ſtow'd upon /Zorten/ra the Beauty of an- 
clent Greece, and the Virtue of old Rome ; 
Let us paſs over her Infancy in ſilence, 
without itopping our Diſcourſe there. 

_ Her Infancy was attended with a thou- 
nd pretty ſimplicities, but had nothing 
of Importance enough for our Subject, 
|| Gentlemen, | demand your Tears, I de- 
mand your Admiration. To obrain them. 
| have both Misfortunes and Virtues to 
repreſent to you. 

It was not long betore Cardinal Ma- 
zarine Was ſenſible of the Advantages 
of his beautiful Niece, and therefore to do 
Juſtice tothe Gifts of Nature, he deſtin'd 
Hortenſia to carry his Name, and to poſ- 
leſs his Wealth. 

After his death, ſhe had Charms that 
might engage even Kings to court her 
{our of Love, and a fortune capable to 


| *blige them to do it out of intereſt. But 
Oo what 
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what occaſion had you, Madam, to be- 
come a Sovereign 2 Do's not your Beau- 
ty make you reign wherever you go? 
There is no Nation that do's not pay 
a voluntary Submiſſion to the Power of 
your Charms ; there is no Queen that 
has not a greater ambition for your Beau- 


ty, than-you can pollibly have for her 
- Grandeur. 


All- Climes ayd Countries do adore her; 

Freſh Triumphs on her Beauties wait. 

The World injuftly calls her Rover, 
She only views the limits of her State. 


In effect, what Country is there which 
Fortenfia has not ſeen 2 What Nation 
has ſeen her that has not at the ſame time 
admir'd her > Rowe beheld her with as 
great Admiration as- Parzs did. That 
City, in all ages of the World fo glort 
- ous, boaſts more upon giving her to the 

World, than producing ſuch a race 
of Heroes. She believes that fo extra: 
ordinary a Beauty 1s preferable to the 
. greateſt valour, and that more Conqueſis 

were to be gained by her eyes, than 
by the Arms of her Citizens. 


Italy, 


, 
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Traly, Madam, will be everlaſtingly o- - 


bliged to you for aboliſhing thoſe im- 
portunate Rules, that bring a greater con- 


{tratnt than regularity with them : for 


freeing her from a ſcience of Formality, 


Ceremony, and Civility mixt together ; 


 trom the tyranny of premeditated reſpects 


that render Men unſociable even in 50- 
ciet 7 itſelf. 

'Tis Horten/ia who has baniſhd all Gri- 
mace, and all affe*tation from thence ; who 
has deſtroy'd that art of Trifles which 
only regulates appearances ; that Study 
of exteriour things [that only compoſes 


mens Countenances. 


Tis ſhe who has rendred ridiculous a 


Riff awkward Gravity, winch ſupply'd 


the place of Prudence ; and who has trl- 
umph'd over a politick Ttch without con- 


- cern and without intereft, buſied only to 


conceal the defects. a Man nds in him- 


'{elf. 


'Tis ſhe who has FEAT PRES 2 ſweet 


and innocent Liberty, who has rendred 
Converſation more agreable, and made 
Pleaſure more pure and delicate. 


A Fatality cauſed her to come to Rome, 


and a a Fatality causd her to leave it. 


O-s-- Madam, 


4 
. p I 
4: . 


—————————— 
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Madam, th> Conſtable C: tonna's I ady 

had a mind ro quit her' H! uSbLand, and 
imparted this reſ1Jution to her Siſter. 
Her <iſter, as young as {he was, repre- 
ſented to her upon this occation ai: that 
a Mother could have: done to hinder it, 
But ſeeing her unalterably fixt ro execute 
her deſign, ſhe follow's her out of Love 
and Afﬀetion, whom ſhe could nor dif- 
fwade by her Prudence; and ſhared with 
her all the Danger of flight, the Fears, the 
Inquietudes, and the Inconveniencies that 

. always attend ſuch ſort of Reſojutions. 

| Fortune who has a great Power 1g our 
Enterpriſes, but a much greater in our Ad- 
ventures made Madam the Conſtable's La 
dy wander from Nation to Nation, and 
threw her at laſt into a Convent at Mar 
drid. 

Right Reaſon adviſed Ebortenſi: a to ſeek 

her repoſe, and a deſire of retirement 
oblig'd her to ſettle her abode at Cham- 
bery,, There the found 1n her ſelf by her 

| Reflexions, by a Commerce with learned 
Men, by Books, and by Obſervations, 
all that ſolid SatisfaCion which a Court 
do's not give Courtiers, who are OY 
roo much taken up with buſineſs. , 
00 much diſſolved in Pleaſures. 


Three 
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Three whole years did Zortenfia live 
at Chambery, always in a ſtate of Tran- 
quillity, bur never obſcure. Whatever In- 
clinations ſhe might have to conceal her- 
ſelf, her merit ettabliſh'd for her a ſmall 
Empire in ſpight of her, and made a 
Court of a Retreat. 

In effect ſhe commanded that City, 
and all the Country about it. Every one 
acknowledged with pleafure thoſe Rights 
which Nature had given her, even He 
who had them over ail the reſt by virtue 
of his Birth, forgot them treely, and en- 
'tred into the fame ſubjetion with his 
People. ; 

Thoſe of the greateſt merit and quali- 
ty quitted the Court, and neglected the 
Service of their Prince, to <©pplv them- 
ſelves particularly to thac of Aorten- 
fa: and conſiderable Perſons of remote 
Countries made a Voyage to /taly to 
furniſh themſelves with a pretence to. 
ſee her. | 

Tis an extraordinary thing to be able 
to eſtabliſh a Court at Chazbery. *Tis as 
it were a Prodigy that a Beauty, which 
hada mind to conceal it ſelf in places 
almoſt inacceſiible, ſhould make a greater 
noiſe in Europe, than all Zarope together 
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The moſt beautiful Perſons of every 
Nation had the diſpleaſure to hear a con- 
tinual mention made of an abſent Fair. 
The moſt lovely Women had a fecret E-_ 
nemy that ruined all the Impreſſions they 
could make, It was the Idea of ZZorten/ra ; 
which was pretiouſly preferved' in thoſe 
places, where ſhe had been ſeen. and was 
formed with pleaſure in thoſe where ſhe 
had never been. 

Such was the Condut of FHortenſia , ia 
ſuch was her Condition, when the Du- 
cheſs of 7ork,her Relation , paſſed through 
Chambery in the way to find the Duke 
_ her Euband, | 

The ſingular merit of the Ducheſs , 
her Beauty, her Wit, and her Virtue in- 
ſpir'd Hortenfia with a defire to accom- 
pany her, but her Afﬀairs would not per- 
mit her. So ſhe was obliged to delay 
that Voyage till a more favourable oppor- 
tunity ; the curioſity ſhe had to ſee one 
of the preateſt Courts in the World, which | 
ſhe had never beheld, fortified her in this 
Reſolution: the death of the Duke of Su- 
voy* determined it. 

This Prince had the ſame Sentiments 
of her as all People that had the happi- 
neſs to beltold her. He had admired-her at 


. Turin, 
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Turin, and- this Admiration Madam of 
Savoy interpreted to be Love. A jealous 
black Impretiion produced a behaviour 
very little obliging towards the perſon 
who had cauſed ur. 
There needed no more than this to 
oblige FHortenſta to depart out of a Coun- 
try, where the new. Regent was 1n a 
manner abſolute. To ſeparate herſelf 
from the Ducheſs of Savoy, and approach 
the Ducheſs of 77k was but one and the 
ſame Reſojution. 
Hortenfia acquainted her Friends with 
this determination, who imployed all 
their Arguments to diſſwade her trom it, 
bur 'rwas in vain ;never was ſeen fo great a 
profuſion of Tears. As for her own part, 
ſhe was not inſenſible of the general Griet ' 
- that was occaſioned by the thoughts of 
her departure. . Perſons 1o lively affected 
as they were, knew how to affect her. 
In the mean time this Reſolution was 
taken up, and in ſpight of all their Re- 
orets ſhe” concludes to depart. 
What other courage but that of ZZor- 
zenfria would have undertaken fo long, 
ſo difficult, and fo dangerous a Voyage? 
Before ſhe could accomplith it ſhe muſt 
traverſe ſavage Nations, and Nations 
O 4 that 
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| that were up in arms; ſhe muſt ſweeten 


the one, and make herſelf be reſpected 
by the other: 


She underſtood not the Language of any 
of theſe People, but they underſtood her. 
Her eyes ſpeak an univerſal Language, 


which cauſes her to be underſtood by all Ft 


mankind. 

What Mountains, what Foes what 
Rivers had ſhe not to paſs? What did the 
not ſuffer from the wind, the ſnow, and 


the rains ? What Diſſiculties of the 


ways, what Rigour of the ſeaſon, what 
mighty Inconventences had ſhe not to 


{truggle with, which yet did but letle 


Injury to her Beauty. 
Never did Helen appear ſo charmin 


as Hortenſia was. She had the air, the 


habit, and the equipage of a Queen of 
the Amazons | She ſcenvd equally fit to 


_ charm, and to fight. | 
It was faid, ſhe went to give Love to 


all the Princes, whom ſhe was to meet 
in ber Paſſage, and to command all the 
Troops which they commanded. 


The firſt of theſe things the had in © 


her Power, but it was not her deſign. 
ſhe made ſome Eſſay of the ſecond ; for 
the Troops received her Orders more 

voluntarily 


VO 
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roluntarily than thoſe of their Gene- 
== | 
After ſhe had travelld more than three 
hundred Leagues ſhe arriv'd at laſt at 
Holland. She made no longer a ſtay at 
Amſterdam than was neceſſary to view 
the Rarities of ſo remarkable and famous 
i City . After ſhe had ſatisfied her cu- 
nolity ſhe came to the Brill, where ſhe 
embarqued for England. 

An extraordinary Tempeſt happened 
n this Voyage, which laſted five days. 
The Storm was as as furious as it was 
bng ; and made the Seamen loſe all their 
Conduct and Reſolution, and the Paſlen- 
wers all their hopes. 

| Hortenſ1a alone was exempt from La- 
nentation ; leſs importunate with Hea- 
ren to preſerve her, than ſubmitting and 
reſigning herſelf to 1ts Will ; Butit had de- 
creed the ſhould viſit England. She land- 
ed there, and in a ſhort time came ſafe 
to London. | 

- All People had a great curioſity to ſee 
ber. But.the Ladies had- a greater Al- 
flrm at her Arrival. 

The Exg/:;/þ who were in poſſeſſion of 
the Empire of Beauty ſaw lt loſt,not with- 
out great regret, to a ſtranger ; and 'tis 

natural 
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natural to be ſenſibly concerned forthe 
loſs of the ſweeteſt of all Vanities. 

- So conſiderable an intereſt was the on. 
ly thing in the World that could. unite 


them, Old Enemies were reconciled ; 


thoſe that were indiflerent now began 
to viſit one another, and Friends link'g 
themſelves more {ſtrictly together than 
before. This was the firſt Conſpiracy 
{ beheld\in Fnz/and. A Conſpiracy as 
fatal to the Beauty of Horienſia, as the 
- latter was to the Arms of t the King 

f France. 

Theſe Confederates very v well. ſorcfay 
their Misfortune, but not being willing 
to advance it, they prepared to delend 
a Intereſt, which was dearer to them 
than that of their Country. 

Hortenfia had nothing to defend her 
but her Charms, and her Virtues, This 
was enough to make her apprehenſive of 
nothing. 

Atter ſhe had kept her Chamber ſome | 
time, leſs to recover herfelf from the 
Fatigues of her Journey, than to have 
her habis made, ſhe appear'd at VRLCRA 


Fair Beauties of Whitehall4gzve way, 
Hortenſia do's her Charms diſplay. 


As | 
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She comes, ſhe comes ! Reſign the day, 
She muſt reign, and you obey. 


From that day they never diſputed the 
Prize with her 1n publick : But they 
carried on a ſecret War againſt her with- 
in doors; where all ended either in pri- 
vate Injuries which never arrived to her 
knowledge, or in vain Murmurs which 
ſhe deſpiſed. | 

The World now beheld an extraordi- 
nary turn. Thoſe that were the moſt 
violently tranſported againſt her were the 
firſt that irmitated her. They would dreſs 
and apparel themſelves like her : but this 
was - neither her dreſs nor habit. For 
her Perſon gave. a new Grace to evcry 
thing ſhe wore, and thote: that endea- 
youred to take up. her Air and her 
dreſs, wanted the principal thing, her 
| Perſon. 

One might ſay of her what was ſaid 
of the late Madam, 4/ the World imitates 

| ber, and no one reſembles ber. 
| As for what regarded the Men , ſhe 
made Subjectsof all thoſe judicious Perſons 
that beheld her. "They were only Men 
of 11] Palates and worſe wit, that could 
defend the Remainder of their Liberty 
| againſt 
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againſt her ; Happy in the Conqueſts ſhe 
made / more happy in thoſe ſhe did not 
make | 

Hortenſia no fooner arriv'd to any place 
out ſhe eſtabliſhed a Houſe there, which 
cauſed the reſt to be abandoned. The 
greateſt Freedom in the World was to 
be ſeen there, and an equal Diſcretion, 
every one was more commodiouſly treat- 
ed there than at home, and more reſpett. ' 
tully than ac Court. 

'Tis true they diſpute often there, hut 
then it is with more Knowledge than. 
Heat ; *tis not done out of a 5pirit of 
Contradition, but fully to diſcover the 
Matters in agitation : rather ro' animate 
Converſation than to exaſperate It. . _ 

The Playing there is very inconfide- 
rable, *tis the Diverſion only that makes 
the Play. You can neither diſcover in 
their faces the fear of loſing, nor a con-: 
cern for what is loſt. Some of them 
are fo far diſintereſted, that they are re- 
proach'd with rejoicing at their own lo- 
ſing, and affliting themſelves at their 
winning, 

Play is follow'd by the beſt Repaſts in 
the World. One may there ſee every thing 


that comes from France for-the delicate, 
| and 
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and all that comgs from the 7rdies for 
the curious ; and the Common Meats be- 
come rare by the exquiſite Sawces which 
are beſtowed upon them. 

"Tis not a Plenty which may cauſe a 
Diſſipation to be feared; 'tis not Fruga- 
lity that ſhews either Avarice or Pe- 
nury. 

They do not here love an Occonomy 
niggard and ſullen, that contents it ſelf 
merely with ſatisfying the neceſſities of 
Life, and affords nothing to the Pleaſure 
of it. They love a good order that fur- 
niſhes every that can be deſired, and 

that wiſely manages the uſe of it, fo that 

nothing may be wanting.. 

F There 1s certainly nothing fo well 
regulated as this Family. But ZZorten/ra 
diffuſes throughout the whole I do ' not 
know what ſort of an eaſy air. Sofne- 
thing free and natural that conceals the 
adminiſtration of it. One would conclude 
| that things moved of themſelves, ſo ſe- 
eret is the ordering of them, and ſo diffi- 
cult to. be perceived. 

Let Hortenfia change her Lodgings , 
no Man can know whether ſhe has chang- 
| ed them. The difierence of places 1s in- 
{nſible. Wherever ſhe goes we ſee no- 

thing 
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thing but her ; and & we fee her, we | 
ſee every thing. The Novelty, the Alte- 
ration is not tu be perceived. She alone 
attracts our Eyes, and employs them. 

Here no Viſits are made, properly 
ſpeaking. Theſe Devoirs and ReſpeQs 
to any one but her are mere ſlavery. 
The moſt regular Vifitants ſecretly re- 
proach themlves for ſtealing from her 
the time of looking after her Family, 
They never come-ſoon enough, and ne 
_ ver depart late enough. They go to bed 
with the Regret to have quitted her, and 
Ry riſe with the defire ro behold her 

reſh. 

But how great is th& uncertainty oi 
our human condition ! At the time when 
Hortenſia ſeemed to enjoy her Health 
the beſt; at the time when ſhe innocent- 
ly enjoy'd all the pleaſure which Inclins 
tion deſires, and Reaſon does. not profit 
bit ; that ' ſhe taſled- the Sweetneſs to 
ſee herſelf beloveF and eſteemed by all 
the World ; that thoſe Ladies who had 
oppoled themſelves to her eſtabliſhment, 
were charmed by her Converſation ; 
that ſhe had as it were extinguiſhed felt 
love in the Soul of her Friends, ever) 
one expreſſing the ſame kind — 

| of 
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for her, which it is natural to have for 
ones ſelf : At the time when the moſt 
lovely of the fair Sex forbore to con- 
tend with her Beauty ; that Envy had 
concealed itſelf in the bottom of their 
Hearts, that all repining againſt her was 


private, or appeared ridiculous as ſoon as 


ſhe begun to appear. At this happy time 
an extraordinary indiſpoſition ſeizes hep, 
and we were upon the point to loſe her, 

in ſpight of all her Charms, in fpight of 
all our Admiration, and Love. 

You were juſt a periſhing, Fortenfia, 
and ſo were. we. You through the vi- 
dence of your pains, we through that of 
our affliction. But it was more than be. 
ns ſimply afflicted. We felt all rhat 
you did, and were fick as you were. Your 
unequal. moments fometimes carried you 


'to the brink of Death ; and ſometimes 


recalled you to lite. We were ſubject to 
all the Accidents of your Sickneſs, and 
to know how it fared wich you, it was 
not at all neceſſary to cnquire after your 
Health. We needed only to obſerve in 
what ſtate we our ſelves were. 

Praiſed be that univerſal diſpenſer of 
good and evil; praiſed be Heaven: that 
has reſtored you to our Vows, and given 

you 


' as yet recovered the cruel fright tha| 
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you again to your ſelf, Behold you arg 
living, and fo are we; but we have not 


this danger gave us , and a cruel Idef 
{till remains behind, which makes us moreſ 
lively conceive what muſt one day betfal 
you. pn | 
Nature will deſtroy this beauteous Fa- 
brick, which it has. taken ſo much painz 
to frame. Nothing can cxeimpt 1t from 
that lamentable Law to which we are all 
ſubject. | 
She who was ſo viſibly diſtinguiſhed 
from others during her lite, will be con- 
founded with the meaneſt at her death, 
And do you then complain, you that 
have only an ordinary Genius, a com- 
mon Merit, or an indifterent Beauty, do 
you complain that you muſt dy ? Dont 
murmur, 1injuſt as ye are, Hortenfia will 
dy like you. A time will come ( Oh that 
this infortunate time would never come) 
when we may fay 'of this Miracle. 


She's now reſolu'd to common Clay, 
She that did Beauty's Empire ſway. 
Fate, cruel Fate would have it ſo, 
Fate that governs all below. 


Now | 
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el Now vulgar Souls learn to # ref lan your 
th | | Bre th, 
1 A ud mithout murmur 7417 ſubmit 70 Death. 


in my opinion a Funeral Oration ovptit 
[ not to end without leaving tome Coaſo- 


ation to the Auditors. After we have 


drawn their Tears for a Perſon who has 


| __ the Wor d, 'Tis afuaet to tell them 


the party. dec: aſed is 10 heaven, chat the 
Kea of his H appiness 12 form in us 
| ome Sentiments of ſoy. 
| et us pals, ler us pais from Grief to 
Pleaſure, we have already wept becauſe 
ve faw /7-rt2447 npon the point to dye, 
Tet us now rcjoyce to behold ior ving. 


T Our Sovereign is well. What can be 


greater? What can we defire more? | 
'Ehere are bur few Reigns which we 

we not glad to ſee finiſhed. The lighreft 

Chains are heavy to thoſe that | bear 

them. They appear eatie ro none but 

thoſe that wear them not. Your Reign, 

Madam, fill continues, and we with. it 

may continue for ever. Your Subjects find 

I theinſelves- happy under your Gover4- 
ment. There is not one of them bu. 


loks upon his Liberty at the greateit 


Misfortune. 
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Set us rejoyce, our Sovereign is living, | 
and we live. To hve 1s the chief of 
humane Bleflings ; and' to live for her is | 
the chief of them. *Tis the ſweeteſt and 
the beſt uſe we can make of our Lite, 
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We one knows that the greateſt 


part of Men condemn Epicurus , 

and. rejett his Doctrine, not only 
as unworthy of a Philoſopher, but what 
is more ſevere, as dangerous to the Come 
mon-wealth : They ſolemnly declare that 
a Man becomes vicious from the ver 
moment he declares himſelf one of his 
Diſciples ; that his Opinions are direCt- 
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ly contrary to good manners, and thus | 
they cover his Name with all imagina- 
ble Scandal and infamy. 

Notwitiſtanding all this, the Szozcks, | 
who, were his greateſt Enemies, never 
treated him fo ill : they. combated his 
Hypotheſis, but never invaded his Repu- 
tation ; and the Books they have left 
us plainly diſcover in abundanee_ of Pla- 
ces the ſingular Eſteem and Reſpett they. 
had for him. | 

| From whence then proceeds this extra- 


. ordinary - difference ? and why don't we 


rather follow the opinion of the wiſe 


Tr 15 an eafſie matter to give the true 


Reaſon of it, which is, thay we don't do 
as they do. We don't vouchſate to in- 
form oun ſelves of any thing, but blind- 
ly adhere to what is told us : without 
inſtructing our ſelves in the nature of 
things we judge tho(e to be the. beſt that 
have the moſt Examples, and the preat-. 
eſt Crowd of Admirers:; we don't follow 
Reaſon, but. only the refemblances. of it. | 
We ſtifly-retain our Errors-becauſe they | 
are countenanced by thoſe of other Men, 
We rather chuſe to believe implicitly than 
to put our ſelves to the expence of judg- 
ing'; and are fo ſtrangely injuſt as to 
LS | conclude, 
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conclude, that the Antiquity of an Opi- 


| nion 1s a ſufficient Title to authoriſe us 


to defend it, even in defiance to reaſon it 
 {ﬆlr. 

This, in ſhort, is one of the Cauſes 
that has made Epicurus fall into the pub- 
lick Hatred, aud has prevail'd with almoſt 
the generality of Mankind to diſcard 
him out of the number of Philofophers. 


We have condenu'd him without con- 


deſcending to know him, we have band 
him without hearing him ſpeak for him- 


felf ; nay we have deny'd him the Julie oy 


to explain his own Sentiments. 

But after all, in my Opinion the chief 
and indeed the moſt plaulible Pretence 
| that Men have had to deſpiſe his Lo- 


drine, has been the irregular Lite of 


ſome Libertines, who as they abuſed the 
Name of this Philoſopher, ſo they have 
ruimed the Reputation of his Sect. 


Theſe People have recommended their 


own. Vices under ' the reputation of his 


Wiſdom ; they have corrupted his Do- 


trine by their ill. Manners, and came 
over in vaſt Numbers to his Party, only 
becauſe they underſtood that Pleaſure 
was mightily commended by them. 
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All the Miſchief is, that they would 
not know what this Pleaſure was, and 


what theſe Praiſes meant ; that they con- 
tented themſelves with his Name 1n pe- 


neral ; that they have made it ſerve as a 


Vell to their Debaucheries ; and that they 


quoted the- Authority of ſo great a Man 


to ſupport the Diſorders of their Life. 
So that inſtead of profiting by the ſage 


© Counſels of this Philoſopher, or corre- 


cting their vitious Inclinations in his 
School, they have loſt 'the only good 
quality they had left them, and that is, 


- the ſhame of ſinning. . 
They have arrived to ſuch a pitch as 
to commend thoſe very Actions they. 


bluſhed at formerly ; they take a Pride 
in thoſe Vices they had the Diſcretion 
to conceal before ; and at laſt without the 
leaſt remorſe or ſhame, they blindly fol. 
lowed the Pleaſure they brought along 
with them, and not that which he would 
have taught them. | 


' In the mean time the World has paſled 


judgment by theſe Appearances, and ob- 
ſerving that a ſort of People who called 
themſelves Philoſophers, were extremely 
debauched , that. they made a publick 
Profeſſion of their Crimes, that they 6 

te 
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ted Fpicurns to authoriſe their Idleneſs, 
their Impurity, and rcheir Lewdneſs, they 


made no difficulty to pronounce the Do- 


&rine of this Philoſopher to be pernictous, .. 


and to'compare his Diſciples to the un- 
cleaneſt Animals 1n nature. | 


Epicuri de grege porct, 


The Aﬀairs of Epicurus had been 1n 
2 very ill condition if fome difintereſted 
Perſons had not taken care to do him ju- 
ſtice ; and freed themſelves from the pre- 


| judices of the Multitude, whoſe Opini- 


ons are generally oppoſite to thoſe of the 


wiſe. | 
For ſome generous Perſons have been 


found, who have throughly informed 
' themſelves of ii:is Philofopher's way of 
 Iving; who ſcorning to be determined 
' by the common Belie?, have penetrated 


farther into the matter, and after a due 
Inquiry have produced very authentick 
Teſtimonies both of the Probity of his 


| Perſon, and the Purity of his Dottrine. 


Theſe Gentlemen have publiſhed 1n the 
face of the World, that his Pleaſure was 
as ſevere as the Virtue of the Szozcks, and 
that a Man who had a mind to be as de- 
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bauched as Epicurus , muſt alſo for his 


 Comtort be as ſober as Zews. 


And to fay the truth, it is highly in- 
ctedible that a Man to whom his Coun- 
try erected ſeveral Statues ; whoſe Friends 


inhabited all” the Cities of Greece ; who 


loved the worſhip of the Gods, and the 
Proſperity of his Country; who ws cele- 


brated for his Piety to his Parents, his . 
& Liberality to his Brothers, and his ſweet | 


Carriage to his Slaves; whoſe Modeſty 
tindred him from medling with State- 
Aftairs,and whoſe ordinary Suſtenance was 


nothing but Bread and Water : 'It 15 high» 
ly incredible, | fay, that ſuch a Man ſhould 
ever give Preceptsof Debauchery, or teach 


his Diſciples the Practice of thoſe Vices, 
which he naturally abhorred. 


On the contrary, as it this excellent 


Perſon had been apprehenſive, that the 
Title he gave his Philolophy might be 
ſo far abuſed as to encourage wicked In- 


clinations; and that Men 1n after Ages 


might calumniate this Pleaſure, wherzin 


_ he placed the Sovereign good : as .it he 
had foreſeen the unjuſt Averſion of the | 
following Ages, and the Irregularities of 


ſome Libertines that would abuſe his Do- 
ftrine, he took care himſelf to make an 


Apology 
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Apology for it, and ſatisfied the World, 
that the Pleaſure he ſpeaks of was au- 
ſtere and ſober. 

1 am not fo vain as to believe that 
my bare Word will be taken for this , 
and therefore will produce one of his Let- 
ters, wherein any one may be able to read 
| his true Sentiments. Ir- is addreſſed to 
one Meneceus, and now pray obſerve af- 
ter what . manner he explains himſelf. 

Although, my dear Meneceus, we ſa 
that Pleaſure is the end of Man, we would 
ly no means be ſuppoſed to Wheak of infa- 
mous lewd Pleaſures that proceed from 1u- 
temperance aud Senſuality, This il Infe- 


rence can only be made by thoſe Perſons who 


are wholly ignorant 'of our Precepts , or elſe 
combat them ; who abſolutely reject them, or 
pervert the true weaning of them, 
By this fingle Fragment one may per- 
ceive how caretul he wss to preſcrve the 
Innocence of his Doctrine againſt Calum- 


ny and Ignorance ; that he well foreſaw 


that only theſe two things were capable 
todecry it ; and in effe&t, as we have al- 


ready obſerved, they have ruined his Re- 
putation with the greateſt part of the 


World. 


F- 
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His Life, as ſober and innocent as it 
was, could not eicape ceniure, or free. 
| him from an infinite number of Lies and 
Invectives : Burt thote that have written 
Ic, atter having recounted the ſeveral Ca- 
lumnies of his Enemies, have umnmediate- 
ly -retuted them.; 'and at the fame time 
that they publiſhed our Philoſophers, Hi- 
{iory, have Itkewiſc publiſhed his Apolo- 
BY- 

As it is not my Deſign to entertain 
yuu with a Narration of his Actions, but 
only to detenf{ his Pleaſure, I ſhall ſend 
you back to Drogenes Laertius for the 
Account of his Life ; and ſhall content m 
ſeli to Philolophize upon the nature of 
tis: Picaiare, that has created him fo 
many Enemies ; and examine whether it 
is of ſuch a hainous, Character, that we 
ought to caſhier thoſe Perſons from the 
number .of hune{t Men that defend and 
toliow it. - 

279 live accot ding fo Nature, and not 29 
feel any Fain, is what Epicurus calls living 
wolupruouſly Now I am of opinion, that 
there is notaing 1n this that deſerves to 
be condemaed ; ” that ſuch a Life as this 
does not merit cenſure ; that no Repub- 
lick in the World was ever {o ſevere as 
to diſapprove It. | 
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To live according to Nature 1s to fol- 


low right Reaſon. The bounds ſhe pre- 
ſcribes us are thoſe of: Innocence. - There 


is nothing in her but what 1s equitable 


and equal. 
_ 'Tis not along of her that Avarice 
f came into the World. She induſtriouſly 

conceal'd Gold in the entrails of the vi- 
eſt Element, and we have dug it from 
thence. | 

She is not the cauſe of that Ambition 
that torments us; ſhe brings us all equal 
'nto the World, and ſo ſhe takes us out 
of it. | 

We don't difter one from another, any 
farther than we corrupt her. Do you 
think it is ſhe that excites us to Pleaſures? 
The Poets themſelves that have lodged 
all manner of Extravagancies 1n Heaven, 
that ſo they might ſin with Authority , 
and who have repreſented Jupiter weak 
and vitious, out of a deſign to copy a 


God in their own irregular Lives, were | 


never guilty of the Preſumptien to do 1t. 


| They have preſerved its Purity whole 


and entire ; and in deſcribing her Age, 
tave not taken notice of the Luxury that 


became ſo rampant in the following ones. 


Hear 
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Hear what they ſay, and they will 


tell you, that Acorns were then the nou. |,; 


riſhment of Mankind.thar Bivers  quench'd 


- their Thirſt, . that they dwelr in Caves, 


that they had no Apparel to defend them 
from the Cold, and that they followed 
Nature in all their Actions. 

TI know very well, that thjngs did not 
paſs after this manner, and che the firſt 
Inhabitants of the*earth never lived in 
this ſtrange ſunplicity , which is more 
proper to the {ſtupidity of Beaſts, than 


the politeneſs of Men. The Poets have | 
carried Matters too far, . but their mean. 
ing was, that our Extravagancics dont 


proceed from Nature, that ſhe never re- 
commended them to us, that it 15 not 
the which fays, 


4s Phafuacis petita Colchis, 


Atque Afra Volucres placent palat 
fans nou ſunt facies. 


That ſhe did not invent vein gawdy E 


quipages, purple Habits, and a long train 
of Lacqueys; and in fine, that it is we 
who abuſe the Gifts of Heaven, and the 


Advantages we have over the reſt ot. 


the Creation, 


What 


B——£ a 
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What then can be the meaning of li- 
ying according to Nature? muſt we ab- 
ſain from thoſe things the has made us 
Maſters of? I don't pretend that, but am 
ather inclin'd to believe, we ought to 
make uſe of them, provided it be done 
purſuant to the Dictates of Nature, 

We ought to uſe thefe *things after 
ſuch a manner, that we may cafly part 


with them ; we ought to be Maſters of 


them, and not Slaves to them; we ought 
not impatiently defire to attain them , 
nor to abandon our ſelves to deſpair up- 
on the. Loſs of them. Let us quietly 
enjoy them as occaſion ſerves, but not 


arch after them with inquietude and . 


pain. | | 

There is no condition that does not 
lit well upon a wife Man. For this rea- 
lon T. ſhall never quarrel with a Philo- 
fopher for living in a Palace, but fhall 
tt the ſame time not excuſe him if he 
ant content himſelf with a Cottage. I 
ſhall not be ſcandalized to behold him in 
the apparel of Kings, provided he has not 
their Ambition. 
| Let Ariſtippus poſiels the riches of Cru- 
ſus, it matters not ; he will throw them 
away. as ſoon as they incommode _ 
D | et 
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Let P/ato ſit down at. the' Table of 
Dionyfius the Tyrant. Sometimes he will 
eat nothing but Olives. "_ 
We don't at all blame the poſſeſſion of 
Riches; we only condemn thoſe Perſons 


that are mere Slaves to their wealth. 


Poverty of it ſelf will never make us 
wiſe ; it may indeed render us uncaps- 
ble of committing certain Diſorders, but 
then there are others which it cannot 
remedy. 

The ſordid eating of the Cynics did nei- 


ther contribute to their Tranquillity, nor Y - 


to their Modeſty. 


Ambition follow'd Diogenes into hi | 
Tub ; and there it was he had the Pre 


ſumption to command Alexander the 
proudeſt of all Men. 
All external Accidents will become 1n- 


_ different to us, if we have moderation of 


Soul ; that is, it we are wiſe, and follov | 


the Dictates of Nature. 


I own *tis harder to follow them in] | 


_ abundance than in neceſſity ; and that} 


our Moderation has much leſs to appre 


hend from the miſeries of Adverſity, that 
the ſnares of Plenty : But then 'tis inf 
nitely more glorious to ſurmount them: 


and the loſs of falſe Joys does only 


commend | 
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commend to us the Poſſeſſion of folid ones. 


* A Man does but faintly, if at all, reliſh 
that Felicity which coſts him nothing , 


and for which he's obliged to mere . 
'chance. It is neceſſary that Wiſdom 


ſhould give it us: nay ſometimes it is 
neceſlary that Pain itſelf ſhould lead us 
to Pleaſure. Sn 0M 
One that enters the Liſts at the 0/yx;- 
pick Games with a deſign to fight, in 
caſe no body offers to appear againſt him, 
may well enough be crowned , but for 
this does not deferve the Title of Vi- 
(torious, 
Storms and Tempeſts give Reputati- 
. 0n to Pilots. Had the Chaſtity of Pexe- 
lope been never put to the Proof, it might 


- - of 


Gallants to debauch her. _. 

Let us not therefore fly the World; 
tt us not abandon the Court ; let us 
not hide our ſelves in a Defart , from 
whence Philoſophy drew the firſt Men. 
'Let us poſſeſs Riches, let us not refuſe to 
.enter upon publick Offices. If we are 
wiſe, we ſhall enjoy theſe things without 
_ the leaſt danger ; we fhall ſteer ſafely by 


| have been ſaid of her, that ſhe wanted 


.theſe Rocks, we ſhall behold all theſe 
Objects with an indifferent eye. Al ; 
Fn if 


/ 
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if they are taken from us, we ſhall teſti. 


fie to all the World, by our not caſting 


our Eyes back upon them, that we defpilc 


them, and that we were never wedded to 


them. | 
it is ſcandalous for .a wife Man to fly, 


| and to be {ubdued. by his Defires, which 


25 they are not 1n reality according to 


Nature, fo they can boaſt of no other: 


Credit, than what the depraved Opinion 
of Mankind beſtows upon them. 0 


I have thus in part explained wherein 


the Pleaſure of the Epicureays confiſts, 


what it is they mean by living up to 
' Nature, in ſhort what their Doctrine and 


true Sentiments are. Let us now confi- 
der whether this Opinion defcrves the 
hatred of Mankind, or whether we have 
any reafon to ridicule it. Let us examine 


whether this Pleaſure favours Debaucke: : 


ry and Exceſs, or whether any thingim 
the World can be more ſober and chaſt 
than it. | 5 

If you enquire of Fpicarus what it'is 
to live voluptuouſly , he will anſwer that 


it is to- difengage our felves from too vi- 


gorous a purſiut of Riches, to reſiſt and 
ſuppreſs evil Defires,to contemn Honours, 


to make our ſelves Maſters of Fortune 
an 
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and in a Word, to enjoy an abſolute and 
uninterrupted Peace and repoſe of ming. 
All his-Precepts centre here, true fin- 
 cere Pleaſure 1s only to be found here : | 
and in effect we ought only to ſearch 1 
her here, ; not in a brutal fatisfation of [ 
the Senſes, nor in any violent emoti- 
ons of the Appetites. Tor 
[t is too pure to depend wholly upon 
the Body ; Reaſon 1s both the Miſtreſs 
and Rule of it, the Senſes are only its 
Servants: and therefore whatever migh- 
| 


ty delights we may expect to find in 
good eating, or 11 the Pleaſures of the 
eye, or 1n Fertuimes and Muſick, yet if 
we dont come to theſe things with a 
Calmneſs and Tranquillity of Soul, we 
hall find our felves miferably diſappoint: 
d; we ſhall abuſe our minds with a falfe 
Joy, and embrace 2 Phantom, a mere ap- 
rarance of Pleaſure for Pleaſure itſelf. 
Conſume, u you are fo minded, all 
the odoriferous Wood of 4rabia the Hap- 
W, revel in the arms of Yexus, feed up- 
0M Nectar and Ambroſia, enjoy all rhe 
feafures that the mofl fruitful Poet ever 
brmed in his Imagination. All this m_ 
but create Vexation and Bitterneſs, 

ve feel the leaſt Inquietude with : 


Q. and 
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and our Melancholy will force us to com- 
plain in the midſt of theſe ſweet Enter- 
t:i.inments, 

I will give you an Example of this, 
that ſhall tully convince you how im- 
poliible it is for a Man to reliſh Pleaſure 
when his Mind is diſturbed. 
| You have without queſtion read of the 
mighty Feaſt which 7gellr:us5 made for 
N:/:, and theretore may recall this great 
ſcene of Incemperance into your memory, 
the Luxury and Fame of which make no 
little noiſe even in our times. In all ap- 
pearance it was the greateſt Effort that the 
moſt exceſſive Prodigality, joyned to the 
moſt exquiſite Niceneſs, could make ; nn 
ſhort, it was impoſlible for ſenſuality to 
advance a ſtep heyond it. Agrippas 


Pond was more choſen to be the Scem 


of this extraordinary Feaſt, it was kept 
on board a moſt magnificent Veſſel, which 
being drawn by an infinite number 0 
others ſeed to move inſenſibly. Al 
theſe Veſſels were curiouſly inriched with 


Gold and Ivory ; the Rowers were ſo Mt 


ny beautiful Boys, or to ſpeak better, 
many Cupids or Gods of Love. The 
Occan furniſhed this Entertainment will 
Fiſh; and the ſeveral Provinces of the 

| + Empurt 
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Empire with a prodigious variety of 0- 
ther Diſhes. Not to be tedious, the great 
Plenty of it was only to be matched with 
the extreme choiceneſs of the Provitions. 
[ dot ſpeak of the infamous Houſes ere- 
ted on the banks of this Pond,that were all 
flld with Ladies of Quality. [ don't ſpeak 
of the Courtifans that were here beheld 
naked. The Night itſelf contributed to 
the Pleaſure of this Debauch ; its Lark- 
neſs was overcome by an infinite number 
of Illuminations ; and its Silence agreably 
dftarbed with the harmony of ſeveral 
Conſorts. 

Would you now know whether Nero 
took pleaſure in all theſe things, and whe- 
ther he parted from the Banquet ſatisfied 
and content 2 You need only conſider with 
your ſelf that he carried the remembrance 
of his Crimes, and the remorſe of his 
Conſcience about him. Having done this, 
you'll ſoon conclude that Deſpair accom- 
panied him, that he ſuffered as rmuch as 
the greateſt Criminal, and that although 
his outſide carried the ſhew of a Triumph, 
yet he was aCting a terrible Tragedy in 
his Soul. 

If he felt any Joy 'twas that of frantick 
Perſons ; he owed his Pleaſure to his Fury 


Q 2 or 
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or his Drunkcnneis, and was no longer 
happy than, he was abandoned by his 
Reaſon. 

I fay the ſame thing of thoſe Sots that 
accompanied him ; for 1 cannot believe, 
that either Sexeca, or 7hrafea; Patus, or 
Bareas Soranus, who lived up to Vature 
amid{t the unjverfal corruption of their 
Age, were in the number of his Gueſts: 
without doubt he had none but fuch 
whom a Life full as irregular as his own 
made him love ; who adviied him to all his 
Crimes, who were the Executors of tnem, 
and before whom he might not be oblt- 
oed to bluſh. 
| A Herd of ſuch profligate Wretches 

hive aſpired to true Happineſs ; there 
was not one wiſe Man in the whole Com- 
pany ; now Pleaſure has no influence on 
Minds that are corrupted and ſpoiled with 
all forts of Debauchery and Exceſs. 


uemvuis media erue turbi 

Aut ob avaritiam,” ant miſerd ambitione 
laborat. 

Hic nuptarum infanit amoribus, hic puts 
rorum. 


in 
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la ſhort, they lay open to all thoſe Paſſi- 
on that diſturb the Peace of the Soul, 
and conſequently were not in a conditi- 
on to reliſh the Pleaſure we ſpeak of. 

| could with that 7picarys had been pre- 
ſent at this Afſembly, and declared his 
Opinion in the jace of tlie Worid. 1 am 
confident he would nave i oke the truth 
before Nero hinielt; £ ar he wouid never 
have dreaded Neath, which was looked 
upon by him to be a Hm indifterent, 
and am apt to linagine he would have 
explained himſelf ater this manner : 0h 
unfortunate Prince ! how FFrangely art thow 
infatuated to Lelicve, that F leafure confiſts 
n [utemperance, hich is as far removed 
from all Exceſs, as thou art from the trie 
felicity of Life. Tiou ir Ag /Þ thy wifes ry 
about thee wherever thou grejt, and in ſpight 
of all thy endeavours, thou art not able to 
purchaſe one mone:ts repoſe fi ava thy « Co:ſct- 
ence. Load thy Tabies ith the # not eXyJuj 
fite Dainties that were ever eaten, drink 


the moſt genero 5 WV. wes thit Greece and 


Italy can afford ; and after this wallow in 
all the moſt abominable V arieties of Luxury 
and Tucontinence. Thea wilt find nothing 
there that can ſatisfie thee, and whey th 'y 
body is ſarfeited with them, thy mind will 


Q 3 {till 
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ft:ll be upon the ſearch after Pleaſure. Theſe 
are not the things that render Life happy 
it is Prudence only which cauſes the Sove- 
reign good ; which will teach thee to regu- 
late thy defires according to Nature, and 
in this regular ſtate thou wilt find what thou 
wilt never be able to find in theſe Diſer- 
ders. If thou wanteſt any thing caft th 
eyes upon this common Mother, and ſhe wil 
give thee wherewith to content thy ſelf ea- 
fily, Art thou thirſty > She has carefully 
provided Rivers and Fountains in every 
Place to quench it. Art thou hungry ? there 
uw no part of the Univerſe ſo barren, but 
thou mayſt meet with Fruits to relieve thy 
ſelf : if thou canſt not be ſatisfied with rheſe 
things, much leſs ſhalt thou ever be ſatisfied 
with exceſs. Pleaſure is nothing but a pri- 
vatzon of Pain. Conſult thy hunger and 
thirſt, and they will make thee find Plea- 
fare in the fimplicity of Nature ; and Bread 
and Water will ſupply the Place of the choi- 
ceſt Repaſi thou canſt think of, when once 
thou baft need of them. At preſent thou 
art not in this Condition, thou doſt not al- 
tow thy ſtomach time to digeſt thy Meat : 
thy Intemperance daily lays in a new ſtock 
of Crudities, and haſtens that Death which 
gives thee ſo many cruel Approbenfions 
A) 
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Thus thox fitteſt down at Feaſts without 

fuding any pleaſure in them, becauſe thou 

deſt commit a violence upon Nature, and force 

her to obey thy defires : but know for a cer- 

tain truth, that they are contrary to her, 

and that the Irregularities of thy Body dar« 

ken the light of thy Reaſon. Dow? imagine 

therefore to find any reliſh in thoſe Pleaſures 

thou 'Propeſel to thy ſelf : it is only to be 

found in thoſe that are permitted by Nature. 

The Ambition of ſervants carries them to a 

fond longing after Crowns. If they were once 
Kings, they would then defire to be the only 

Monarchs of the World; and when arrived 

to that heighth they would be calling out ; 

for Incenſe and Sacrifices. The Pable of the | 

Giants inſtrufts us, that Earth has preſus ; 

med to diſpute the Pre-eminence with Fea 

ver. Tis the ſame in all other wild diſor= | 

derly defires : No one is happy but the Per- 

fon that knows how to regulate them; and 

as this can be done by uo one but a wiſe 

Man, whoſe peculiar Talent it is, ſo it only | 

belongs to him to command the Univerſe. 

| Ele, and only he, can extratt Pleaſure from 
all things ; he alone uſes theſe delights with 
ſobriety, and deſpiſes them even while he 
poſſeſſes them. As for thee, who diſhonowr- 
eft the race of Auguſtus, and who art the 
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infamy of Mankiad , over whom the Indige 
nation of tte Gods has placed thee : do what 
thou wilt, thou wilt be always miſerable, 
thou wilt always carry thy Tormenters about 
thee : thou wilt never free iliy ſelf one mi- 
nute from the horrors -of thy Conſctence, aud 
in the midjt of the Regale thou wilt not taſt 
one drop of Wine, which ſhall aot repreſent 
- to thy Imagination the Blocd of thoſe Tunes 
cents, that thy Cruelty has ſhed. 

Behold, unleſs I am miſtaken,what Ep:- 
cyrus wonld have ſaid upon this occation. 
Behold how he would have juſtified his 
Philoſophy ; behold how he would have 


reprimanded the Vices of the Emperour, 


But fince 1t 1s utterly impoſſible thar 
the Mind, which 1s the Judge of Pleaſure, 
ſhould perfeQMly reliſh it , if the Body, 
whoſe Miniſtry it uſes, does languiſh un- 
der any torment ; Epzcurus teaches, that 
all privation oi bodily pain, as well as 
that 'of the mind, is neceilary towards 
the conſummation of that ſoyverezga Good, 
- Which he calls Pleaſure. 

And to ſay the truth, there 1s {o 1m- 
mediate a Communication between the 
Mind and the Fleſh, that it 1s very ditf:- 
calt to ſeparate their Pleaſures and their 
Suffering. It 1s hard to comprehend m 

TNE 
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the Soul can be perfectly happy, while 
Diſeaſes affli& its Companion the Body : 
how it can think of Joy whilſt the vio- 
knce of pain extorts Complaints from it 
or how it can be ſenſible of Pleafure, whilſt 
it 1s prefent at all thoſe Places where the 
[ndi{poſitton rages. 

Let the Szaicks boaſt as long as they 
pleaſe of the inſenſibiltity- of their wiſe 
Man, and ot this rigorous Virtue that 
laughs at Pain, When they come once 
to the ſuffering part, they [| find that 
their *Bggly 15 by no means of this Opi- 
nion, ard that although theſe Diſcourſes 
are really magnificent and Joiry, yet for 
all that they are neither to be reconci- 
ld to Nature, nor to Truth. 

[ will not juſtifie this Propoſition by the 
Examplcs oi the generality of thetr Pht- 
fophers, will not cite any name which 

ney may have the leaſt Pretence to re- 


Af nor urge any Man upon them whole . 


Virtue may be called in queſtion: Her- 


cles alone ſhall aſſert the truth of what 
| have delivered. 


This Hercules,who is reckoned amongſt 


the Gods, whom ſo many Exploits have 
made immortal, and whom the Stoicks 
tave. choſe for a perfe& model of their 

Strength 
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Strength and Wiſdom. Let us a little 
reflect upon the dying behaviour of this 
Heroe, and conſider the laſt Ations of 
' his Life. Withour doubt this invincible 
Man will depart out of +5: World, as 
he came into it, by doing iomething He. 
roical and great. To be ſure he'll nor 
. et a ſyllable drop from him that may 
diſhonour his mighty Exploits, or ſeem 
unworthy of his former Character. 

We ſhall find our ſelves extremely mi. 
ſtaken if we are of this Opinion. The 
force of his Pain triumphs over his Cou- 
rage, his Conſtancy yields to the rage 
of the Poyſon that burns him. He does 
not only complain, but he weeps, he cries, 
he ſtamps, he flings about 


—— At circum gemunt petra 
Locrorum, & alta Eubze promontoria, 


And by theſe his laſt efte&ts of Rage and 
Deſpair he quits his life to go and take 
his place amongſt the Gods. 

Let the Stoicks therefore come over 
to our party ; Let them amuſe us no 
more with their infenſibility, let them not 
pretend that their wiſe Man can be hap- 


py amidſt his Tortures, and let them 
| not 
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not deſpiſe pain with their uſual inſolence 
fince they ſee Hercules himſelf could not 
ſupport himſelf under the Preſſure of it. 

But if they anſwer, that the Poet has 
been guilty of a grear Soleciſm in re- 
preſenting Hercules aſter this manner , 
and continue to give other Relations of _ 
this Herge contrary to the Authority of 
Books, and the Conſent of the Theatre, 
Poſrdonius heretofore one of the Maſters 
of Cicero, and the greateſt of all the Sto- 
icks, (for ſo this celebrated Diſciple of his 
calls him ) will furniſh us with a notori- 
ous Example, and we. ſhall ſee one of the 
ſtrongeſt Pillars of the Porch ſhaken by 
2 ſlight Indiſpoſition. 

The Gout which at laſt attacqued this 
Philoſopher, proved to be the rock on 
which his Conſtancy ſplit. He com- 
plained of his pain with as much impa- 
tence as any ordinary man would have 
done : and tho he reproached it by vayint- 
ng that all its Efforts ſhould never con- 
ſtrain him to own that it was an Evil, 
yet he could not forbear to afflict himſelf 
with it, to complain of it, and herein 
he teſtified more Opiniatrete than- Con- 
ſiancy and Reaſon. | 


ſr 
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It. ſeems that Cicero -was ſcandalized 
at weakneſs of this wiſe Man, or at leaſt 
that he was aſtoniſhed'at it. 7 have be. 
held, fays he, Poſlidonius the greateſt May 


amongſt the Stoicks ſuffer the pains of the 


Gout with as little Refolntion and Bravery 
as my Landlord Nichomachus the Tyrian, 
whom he eiteemed but as an ordinary May, 

And indeed Iam fo far from believing 
that the Felicity of Humane Life 15 com: 
patible with pain, that I am of Opinion 


——_ — i. — —e—S—s — Am. 


it would be the Action of a wife Man 


to quit 1t, in caſe he were not able to {ct 
ſuch an uncomfortable Attendant as fome 
diſtance from him. And although I have 
the memory of Macenas 1n great Vene- 
ration, and think that no one ought to 
mention his Name but with the protound:- 
eſt reſpe&t ; yet I could wiſh, if it were 
poſlible to be done, that ſome Verſes of 


his were utterly loſt, and that he had ne | 


ver inform'd us, that he was more fond 
of a wretched Life than (I don't fay a 


Philoſopher ) but a Man of the meaneſi 


Courage ought to be. 
You cannot offer him Life upon never 
ſo diſadvantageous Terms, but he readily 


accepts it. Let him be deformed it ſig- 


nifies nothing, let him be crooked he {till } 
comforts | 
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comforts himſelf that he is alive. Let 
him endure all the united Torments of 
the moſt violent Diſeaſes, he is iHll con- 
tented, if they are not mortal ; and though 
you ſhould condemn him .to the moſt 
cruel Death imaginable, yet, by his good 
will, he would not be brought to quit 
his Lite, provided he could {till preſerve 
it amidſt the moſt terrible Puniſhments, 


Debilem facito mann, 
Debilem pede, coxa, 

Tubber aſirue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes 

Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. . 
Flanc mihi vel acuta 


Sz ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine. 


His efferninacy, no doubt on't, dictated. 


theſe Verſes to him, whilſt he taſted all 
Fthe pleaſures of Life. He had never ex- 
perimentally known what pain was be- 
lore; and 1 dare boldly aver, That if he 
lad found himſelf in this lamentable Con- 
lition of his own chufing, he would have 
arneſtly deſired Death to rid him of his 
Torments. + 
- By this tis an. eaſy matter to conjec- 
ture that. Mizcenuys was a Man of mg 2: 
$3134; ur 
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but not an Epicurean ; ſince thoſe Philo. | 1 
fophers had too elevated a Soul to con- | F 
deſcend to ſuch ignominious Conditions. 
They were leſs apprehenſive of Death than | Þ' 
of Pain, and ſometimes renounced Plea- 
ſure for the fake of Pain. R 
And the reaſon is, That Fpicurus very | Þ 
well Jucging that the generality of Men, || E 
corrupted by the enjoyment of Pleaſures, | " 
and ſuffering themſelves blindly to be | 
hurried on by their Appetites, would not t 
be in a Condition to foreſee the Griek || * 
and Afﬀflictions,which would be the certain | E 
conſequences of their irregular Courſes: I * 
And on the other hand, fearing that the Þ \ 
love of Eaſe, and an effeminacy of Spirit, 
join'd to the fear of Labour and Pain, 
would oblige them to be deficient in || | 
| 
! 


their reſpe&tive Duties, and render them 
inſerviceable in the whole courſe of their 
Life; he was of opinion that at ſome cer- 
tain times, when a wife Man had full lt 
berty to chuſe for himſelf, and nothing | - 
hindered him to purſue his full Satisfac- | 
tion, he might abandon himſelf to Plex | 
ſure, and entirely remove. himſelf from | 
Pain: But then that there were certain 
conjunCtures, when the obligation of his | 
duty, and the neceſſity of «ties o_ to 
incline 
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incline him not to refuſe Pain, and to re- 


je&t Pleaſure. 


It was this generous Maxim . that obli- 
ed Cato Uticen(is to dye. For although 
might have continued ſafe upon the 
Ruins of his own Party, and Ceſar would 
have been proud to have given him his 
Life : Nevertheleſs the Shame to ſurvive 
the loſs of the publick Liberty, and the 
Infamy of Servitude, would not permit 
this generous Perſon to deliberate, Whe- 
ther he ought to chuſe the Pain of dying 
gloriouſly, to avoid the Pleaſure of living 
after a manner, which to him ſeem'd un- 
worthy of a Roman. 

It was this Maxim that obliged Regs- 
lus to deliver himſelf into the hands of his 
Enemies, where the cruelty of his Exe- 
cutioners was leſs ſenſible to him, than 
the remorſe for having broke his word 
would have been. 

It was this Maxim, which as it made 
Fabricius deſpiſe the Treaſures of the King 
of Epirus, ſo it made him deſpiſe thoſe 
evil deſires which attend the poſſeſiion of 
Riches, to preſerve the repoſe of his 
Mind, and the chief Pleaſure. 

In fine, it was this Maxim which com- 
pell'd Cicero to declaim againſt Anthony: 

an 
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but not an Fpicureas ; ſince thoſe Philo. | 2 
fophers had too elevated a Soul to con- | 
deſcend to ſuch ignominious Conditions, 
They were leſs apprehenſive of Death than 4 
of Pain, and ſometimes renounced Plea- 
ſure for the ſake of Pain. R 
And the reaſon is, That Epicurus very | 
well judging that the generality of Men, | - 
corrupted by the enjoyment of Pleaſures, th 
and ſuffering themſelves blindly ro be In 
hurried on by their Appetites, would not l 
be in a Condition to foreſee the Grief || 
and Afﬀflictions,which would be the certain 4 
conſequences of their irregular Courſes: || * 
And on the other hand, fearing that the Þ| 
love of Eaſe, and an effeminacy of Spirit, 
join'd to the fear of Labour and Pain, G 
would oblige them to be deficient in || * 
their reſpe&tive Duties, and render them | © 
inſerviceable in the whole courſe of their | * 
Life; he was of opinion that at ſome cer- | \ 
tain times, when a wife Man had full lt 
berty to chuſe for himſelf, and nothing || * 
hindered him to purſue his full Satisfac- | © 
tion, he might abandon himſelf to Ples ; 


ſure, and entirely remove. himſelf from 
Pain: But then that there were certain 
conjunCtures, when the obligation of his 
duty, and the neceſſity of afftirs, on to} | 

incline 
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ncline him not to refuſe Pain, and to re- 


ect Pleaſure. 


It was this generous Maxim .that obli- 
3 Cato Vticen(is to dye. For although 

might have continued ſafe upon the 
Ruins of his own Party, and Ceſar would 
have been proud to have given him his 
Life : Nevertheleſs the Shame to ſurvive 
the loſs of the publick Liberty, and the 
Infamy of Servitude, would not permit 
this generous Perſon to deliberate, Whe- 
ther he ought to chuſe the Pain of dying 
gloriouſly, to avoid the Pleaſure of livin 
after a manner, which to him ſeem'd un- 
worthy of a Roman. 

It was this Maxim that obliged Regy- 
lus to deliver himſelf into the hands of his 
Enemies, where the cruelty of his Exe- 
cutioners was leſs ſenſible to him, than 
the remorſe for having broke his word 
would have been. 

It was this Maxim, which as it made 
Fabricius deſpiſe the Treaſures of the King 
of Epirus, ſo it made him deſpiſe thoſe 
evil deſires which attend the poſſeſſion of 
Riches, to preſerve the repoſe of his 
Mind, and the chief Pleaſure. 

In fine, it was this Maxim which com- 
pell'd Cicero to declaim againſt Ani: 

an 
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and to devote himſelf tor the preſervation 
' of the Republick, at a time when he 
might have lived peaceably at his own 
Houſe, and enjoyed all the eaſe of Life, 
and the diverſtons of Study. | 

There is nothing commendable in the 
World which cannot be reduced to this 
Maxim ; and whatever Herotck Actions 
theſe great Men have done, you will find 
that if they choſe one Pain 1t was to avoid 
a greater ; and on the other hand, 11 they 
have not praiſed certain Yieaſures, it 
was only to acquire by this abſtinence 
others that were more ſatisfactory and 
ſolid. 

For to what other cauſe can- you aſſign 
their illuftrious Actions? Do you imagine 
that they parted out of this World with 
fo much Indiffterence 2 "That they rejected 
the poſſeſſion of Gold? That they drew 
dangerous Enemies upon ttizir Heads, and 
did not at the ſame time think that what 
they did was - either tor their Profit or 
Pleaſure ? 

Don't let us do them this Injuſtice. 
Don't let us impute the effets of their 
Wiſdom to the efforts of their irregular 
Minds. Let us believe that in all rheſe 


things they. acted with Deliberation ; _ 
ef 
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et us not repreſent them . 3. worſe Con- 
dition than the moſt fv. A mals ; 
which are never iv range iy trat Dor 
ted, but that we may eaſily 'o conczode 
whither the imperuoſity of their Motion 

tends. 

| Cato parted with his Life ; it was be- 
come 4 Burthen to him. He tound much 
leſs Pain to quit the World than to ſubmit: 
to Ceſar, whom he did not believe ro be 
an honeſt Man ; and much more Pleaſure 
in not Living at all, than in Living un- 
der am ignominious S 'Servitude. 

Regulus returned back to Carthage : had 
he not done fo, he had been accuſed of 
Perndiouſneſs. 

Fabricius could not be cotruped b 
Pyrrhus : in this he teſtified his Integrity, 
he ſerved his Country ; and with the bare 
pleaſure of refuſing Riches, ſatisfied him- 
elf infinitely more, than if he accepted 
them. 

In ſhort , Cicero publicklv reproached 
Antony, and declared himielf his capital 
Enemv. If he had no reaſon to do ſo, 
he deierves indeed to be blamed ; bur if 
he deſigned to eſtabliſh the tranquillity 
of the Rep ablick, though it were at the 
expence of his own; it he endeavoured 

R to 
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to ruin Azthony that he might fave Rome : 
beſides that by this Conduct he contri- 
buted to the Safety of his Fellow Citi- 
Zens, wherein his own was in a manner 
wrapt up, ſo much more did he deſerve 
the praiſes of all the World, and the love 
of the Roman People. 

Theſe great Men, in Truth of Hiſtory, 
were not of the Family of Epicurus ; nay 
one of them, in ſome of his ritings, has 
atrempted to confute his Opinions; but 
tis ſufficient that the Authority of their 
Examples 1s to be found in the Doctrine 
of this Philoſopher ; and that the World 
ſhould be informed that Virtue alone was 
not their chief Motive, or at leaſt that 
what they call Virtue, ought to be named 

Pleaſure. 

| Not but that ſeveral Perſons of the 
oreateſt Bravery have veen bred up 1n 
this School; who in a degenerate corrupt | 
Age have done Actions full as vi :&Orous, 
and noble, as thoſe of the antient Re- 
mans in the moſt F louriſhing days of ther | 
Repub Wile k: 

Under Nerd's Empire the World no leſs 
adniired thi Death 0: ”-tr0njus,than they 
haul Gone that of Sencc?. The Emperour's 

Lutor div nat marchaſe any Glory by 


dying 
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dying, which his Maſter of the Revels 
did not afterwards acquire : And the 
common opinion was , That this Stoick, 
who had all along preached up a con- 
tempt of Life, did not quit it more ge- 
nerouſly, than Petrronius who ſtudied all 
the Pleaſures of it. 

[ am obliged for the honour of Epi- 
rus to enlarge ſomewhat upon the Life 
nd Death of this Courtier, who was one 
of his greateſt Diſciples; and it will be 
impoſſible for me to handle this Subject 
without giving you a ſenſible Entertain- 
ment. Since you are not at this time of 
ty to be made acquainted with the Qua- 
lties of illuſtrious Men, I am ſure you 
vill not be unwilling to allow Petronzus 
t place in this number, and to obſerve, 
" paſſant, the marks of his Generoſity and 
INifdom. 

This famous Epicurean, far from reſem- 
ling our modern Debauchees, that eat 
nd drink away their Eſtates, made pro- 
eſſion of a cultivated polite Luxury, and 
anded nothing but refined Pleaſures. 
ind as Induſtry and Diligence give a Re- 
tation to the reſt of Mankind, he was 
te only Perſon in the World that ac- | 
rd it by his eaſe, and ſitting ſtill. His 

R 2 Words 
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Words and Actions were very free and 
negligent ; and as they ſhow'd the candor 
and ſweetneſs of his Temper, and carried 
an air of Simplicity , they were always 
received with a great deal of Satisfaction 
and Delight, 

Nevertheleſs this excellent Man, very 
well knowing that there is a time when 
a wiſe Man ought to quit the repoſe and 
tranquillity of his Lite to ferve the Pub- 
lick, abandon'd this happy way of Li 
ving, when he was eleted Proconſul of 
Bithyma, and atterwards Conſul ; and by 
acquitting himſelt worthily 1n theſe ill 
ſirious Employs, he demonſtrated by hs 
vigour, and by his conduct, that he was 
capable of managing the greateſt Aﬀairs, 

At his leaving theſe Offices he betock 
himſelf to his old way of Living, and af 
terwards happening to become one 0 
Neros greateſt Friends, although thi 
Prince had none bur vitious Inclinations 
yet he was ſo ſtrongly enchanted by hs 
merit, that he made him the Arbitrator 
or Comptroller of 21] his Pleaſures ; anc 
believed rhat amidſt all his Affluence anc 
Plenty, he ought not to eiteem a1) 


thing as ſweet and agreeable, unleſs F* 
trouius firſt approved it. 


] ſpeal 


——— 
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I ſpeak here only of Lawful Pleaſures, 
and Virtuous Delights for our Epicurean 
was ſo far from having any Share 1n 
Nero's brutal Exceſles, that this Prince 
was in a ſtrange Confuſton when he knew 
they were arrived to the knowledg of 
Petronzus,who reproached him with them 
in ſome Writings ; and cauſed $/;a to be 
{| puniſhed, becauſe he ſuſpected that ſhe 
Þ had revealed them to him. 
| From that moment 7rge/linvs looked 
'£ upon him as his Competitor ; and fearing 
© {eaſt by the means of this wiſe and ho« 
© neſt Pleaſure, whereof he made Profeſſion, 
| he might effect what Sexeca could not by 
| the Authority of his Sect, that is, recal 

Nero from the diſorders of his Lite ; he 
© reſolved to deſtroy him, 1magining there 
| was no other way to eſtabliſh himſelf 
{| but by ruining him. 

A To this end he awaked that Prince's 
I Cruelty, to which, as being his predomi- 
 2ant Paſſion, all his other Pleaſures gave 
way. He accuſes Petronins with being 
a Friend to Scevinus, who was in Piſo's 
Conſpiracy : he corrupts one of his Slaves 
$ to impeach him, takes from him all means 
of defending himſelf, and gets the greateſt 

1 :- part 
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part of his Domeſticks to be chained and 
impriſoned. 

In this condition, a Man of leſs Gene- 
roſity would either have flatter'd himſelf 
with the proſpeCt of his Prince's Clemen. 
cy, orat leaſt have prolonged his Life to 
the laſt extremity. 

As for him,he does quite otherwiſe : he 
believ'd it was downright Weakneſs or 
Shame to bear any longer the Torments 
of Hope or Fear; and being reſolved to 
die, he ſearched a way to do it with 
the ſame Tranquillity wherein he had 
lived. , 

So not being willing to quit life with 
Precipitation, he ordered his Veins to 
be opened, and afterwards to be bound 
up again ; and then taking the Ligatures 
oft as he pleaſed himſelt , he entertained 
his Friends with careatte Converſations ; 
not affecting to make any ſerious Dt- 
ſcourſes before them, by which he might 
pretend to the glory of Conſtancy. 

Nor would he employ the laſt Hours 
of his Lite in ſpeaking of the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, nor of the Opinions of 
the Philoſophers ; but having pitched up- 
on 8 more voluptuous and more agg 

Jort 
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fort of Death, he rather choſe to imitate 
the Sweetneſs of a Swan ; and therefore 
cauſed ſome delightful moving Verſes to 
be repeated to him. 

Nevertheleſs he reſerved a few moments 
to diſpoſe of his own Atfairs ; he reward- 
ed abundance of his Slaves, and ſome of 
them he ordered to be puniſhed. Then per- 
ceiving the Hour of his Death approach- 
ed, after he had uſed a little exerciſe he 
laid himſelf peaceably down to ſleep ; 
that his Death, which was viclenr, might 
however reſemble, as much as poſllble, 
one that was fortuitous and natural. 

People, if they pleaſe, may ſtill talk 
of Socrates, and mightily commend the 
Conſtancy, with which he drank the 
Poiſon. Petronius 1s not at all inferiour 
to him ; nay he may juſtly pretend to 
have the advantage over hum ; as having 
2bandoned a life infinitely more delict- 
ous than that of this wiſe Grecian, with 
the ſame Tranquillity of mind, and the 
ſame Equality of Soul. 

But that you may better comprehend 
the great value of this Pleaſure, which I 
am here maintaining, I will give you 
the Portraiture of a Man, who perfeitly 
poſſeſſes it, and by a Repreſentation of 

R 4 his 
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his Counterpart, which I will afterwards 
eve you, put you out of all manner of 
doubt, that Fpicuras's pleaſure 1s to be 1 1N- 
finitely preferr'd. 

Imagine to your felf a Man in perfe& 
health, plenty and affluence ; innocently 
enjoying the Delights of this World ; his 
Soul pezceable, ſerene and caſie; poſſeſſir 
always, and that 1n abundance, the moſ 
agreable Pleaſures of the Body and Mind; 
beins n2ither troubled with the preſence, 
nor Lurcatned with the fear of any Grief 
whatever. 

'Vhat Condition can you prepoſe more 
exceilenr, or more deſirable than this ? For 
before a Perſon can arrive to this exalted 
ſtate , it is neceſſary that he poſlefs a 
Force of Soul proot againſt Death and 
Paint; that his Mind be entirely dilengaged 
from all the faiie Opinions of the vulgar ; 
that !t be not diſturbed with wnpertinent 
Fer's; nay, that it ſuffer not the Plea- 
furcs 1t has taſted to be loſt ; but always 
entertain it felf with a ſweet remem- 
brance of ther. This 1s to arrive to the 
hibheſt Period of Felicity ; where the de- 
iecr of nothing can be pretended, as to 


the full conſummation of Humane Hap- 
pincls. 
On 
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- On the other. hand let us repreſent to 
our ſelves a Man oferwhelmed with all 
the Evils that can afflict Humane Natures 
deprived ot all hopes to ſee them ever di- 
miniſhed; neither feeling any preſent Plea» 
ſure, nor having ever taited any, nor da» 
ring to promiſe himſelf any for the time 
to come: and after we have owned that 
nothing can be imagined more miſerable 
than this Condition, let us at the ſame 
time confeſs, that nothing can be more 
happy than the voluptuous Epicurean. 

Now if you think that this happy Per- 
fon, whoſe Picture I have drawn, 1s no 
where to be found but only in my own 
Imagination ; and that ſo perfect a Scene 
of Feiicity cannot be among Men, any 
orherwiſe than 1n Idea ; | prote!! you have 
wrong Sentiments both of Humane Con- 
dition and the goodneſs of Heaven; and 
| am obliged ro draw you out of this | 
Errour , that you may no longer mur- 
mur at our Mitery, and the Injuſtice of 
our Deſtiny. 

[ find this Original done'by the hand 
of one of the greateſt Maſters, placed in 
the Cabinet of one of the moſt curious 
Authors that ever writ. It is Felicity it 
lf painted under the Character of Bus, 

or 
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for ſo do's Cicero call him, and here fol- 
lows a faithful Tranſlation of what he 
recounts concerning his Happineis. 

£ Nothing was wanting in Orata, ( a 
* Man extremely rich, very polite, and 
© very delicate) of all that contributes to 
* make a Man live voluptuouſly, and to 
* make him be loved, and to enjoy a per- 
* fect and entire health. For he poſſeſſed 
* a very plentiful Fortune in the fineſt 
* Country in the World ; he had always 
* ſtore of Friends about him, ſerviceable, 
< pleaſant and diverting; and he dexterouſly 
* managed every thing to the beſt Advan- 
 *trageof Life. And to comprehend allin 
*a few Words, his Deſigns met always 
*as happy a Succeſs, and as favoura- 
© ble an Accompliſhment as Man could 
* wiſh. 

I dont believe that there is any thing 
to be blamed in tius condition, provided 
no ſudden Change befalls it. We muſt there- 
tore conclude 0rats to be perfectly happy,it 
he can ſtill continue in the fortunate ſtate, 
wherein we have ſhew'd him. 

Thus I have given you, unleſs I am 
miſtaken, a Portraiture that very well 
reſembles the firſt Deſign which I was | 
to lay. before you ; and which you ih 

ook | 
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took for a Work of Fancy, and the Pro. 
du of mere Imagination. 

Now let us turn the Tables, and find 
out ſome miſerable Wretches to oppoſe 
to this Orata, Let us compare to him, 
if you pleaſe, ſome of thoſe infortunate 
Perſons, whom we behold on the anti- 
ent Theatre ; one of whom judges him- 
ſelf too criminal to weild the Scepter of 
the Greeks; who 1s afraid to diſhonour 
the race of Pelops, from whence he owns 
himſelf deſcended ; who dares not ſhew 
himſelf before Men, who dares not enter 
the Temples. | 

Let us compare to him another of the 
lame rank,who making Ns to his Friends 
not to approach him, looks upon him- 
ſelf to be fo unfortunate, that he is ap- 
prehenſive, leſt his very ſhadow ſhould 
prove. contagious, Or rather let us think 
no more of Atreus and T7hyeſtes ; let us 
forget their Crimes, the remembrance of 
which till inſpires us with horrour ; let 
J us not caſt our eyes any longer upon a 
Family which has forced the Sun to go 
backward ; and which has furniſhed Hell 
with one of its moſt famous Puniſhments. 
Occulte 
Noxjtudo obliteretur Pelopidum. 


Let - 
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Let us rather chuſe Heroes, but Perſons 
full as uohappy as the Off-ipring of 7ay- 
talus. Let the 5on of Amphiareus make 
his Entrance, frighted with Viſions, and 
demanding help azainſt the Purzes that 
preſs him. 


What do T ſee ! Whence do theſe Flames 
ariſe ! | 

From gaping Tombs they ſeem to ſtrike 
my eyes. 

Oh help me to put out this cruel Fire, 

In whoſe embraces I ſhall ſoon expire. 

At me their Whips the reſtleſs Furies 
ſhake, 

Their angry Snakes a dreadful Conſort 
make. 

See, fee, they come ! JI feel the pointed 

Pain, 
And in my labouring ſoul unruly Tempeſts 


YETgn. 


And after 4/:meon has made us ſee the 
Tortures of Conſcience, and Preſſures of 
the Soul ; let Phzloftetes entertain us with 
the Miſeries to which he finds himſelt 
reduced; let him ſpeak, let him complain 
of his 11] fortune. Do's he not paint out 


a very wretched Perſon when he ſays A 
. «ho 
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Who eer 'thou art, in what &er Country 
.- "Rwown, * 

Whom Winds upon the Lesbian ſhore 
have thrown . 

Pity a Wretch, abondo;7d by his Stars, 

Who for the ſpace of Niic.c :lowmg years 

Has been devoured by Sickneſſes, and 
Cares. 

Behold theſe Cliffs, wieſe tops invade the 
Sky: 

Here torturd with my pains I piece-meal 
die. 

View but thefrightful horrors of this place : 

The Scene of all my Sorrows and Diſgrace, 

Where robb'd of Glory, to a Rock confiwd, 

I bear all Plagues of +t4dy and of Mind. 

And my keen Arrows for the Birds pre- 

are : 
Their Plumes my raiment, amd their 


Fleſh my fare. 


After this let him ſhew us the pains 
of the Body ; when his Ulcer being in- 
flamed he deſpairs, he bemoans himſelf 
in theſe following Lines : 


Alaſs ! What Friend to eaſe me of my Pain, 
Wil kindly ſend me headlong to the Main. 


Now, 
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Now, now, quick Shootings all my Sinews 
rear, 

What Racks, what Torments can with this 
compare ? 

| A raging Ulcer angry Heaven did ſend; 

Which an eternal Feaver does attend. ; 

Thus in Complaints the day, in Groans the( | 
night I ſpend. : 


Or if theſe Misfortunes are not ſuffict- 
cient, let us heap together, ' as Ovid has 
done, all the Plagues, all the Calamities 
that old Fables afford us; and wiſh they [| 
may light upon one ſingle Perſon, and 
then judge whether his Condition 1s hap- 
pier than that of Oraza, or of the famous 
Patia, who merited heretofore this Exs- 
clamation £0 Varia, you alone know what 
z#t is live; and conclude all with an Ex- 
clamation of the like nature; O Epicurus, 
70u and only you know how to Philoſophize. 

From all thefe evident Truths it 1s an 
eaſie matter to conclude, that Pleaſure is 
not only worthy the Commendations of 
all Men ; but that it is the ſovereign Good, 
and only end. 

Nevertheleſs, ſince this firſt Propoſition 
makes the principal point in the DoQrine 
of Fpicurus ; and as it 1s the trueſt, ſo it 

is 
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s alſo- the moſt conteſted ; ſince I fay 
we have begun to undeceive the Enemies 
of this Propoſition, we ought to conclude 
with Inſtructions, and leave the truth of 
this Opinion ſo well eſtabliſhed in their 
ninds, that they ſhall have no occaſion to 
queſtion.it, without being guilty of the 
Uereateſt Injuſtice. 

That they may therefore ſubmit to fo 
Catholick a Truth, I only defire them to 
turn their eyes on the fide of Nature; the 

feds of which are reaſonable, and the 
Jixperiences certain. | 

They will not only find that it autho- 
riſes what we have aſſerted ; but it will 
likewiſe give them ſuch clear, ſuch viſible 
Demonſtrations of it, that unleſs they 
hoodwink themſelves on purpoſe, they 
muſt be forced to ſubmit to it. 

* Let them conſider what this Common 
Mother does in the Birth of Animals ; 
that is to ſay, 1nits perfect Purity and be- 
fore its Corruption. They will ſoon ob- 
krve that it inſpires them with the love 
of Pleaſure, and an averſion to Pain ; 
that it carries them towards what pleaſes 
them, and teaches them to avoid what 
would hurt them ; that it inſtrufts them 
(if I may be allowed the —_— 
l 
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both in what is good and what is bad; 
and wier they attain the former , the 
cauſes them to rejoice, and be fatisfied 
Wich 1t. gl 

This 15 the Reaſon why our Philoſopher 
following the Bittates of Nature, pro- 
nounces a voluptuous Lite to be the end 
of Man ; but does not give himſelf the 
Trouble to prove ſo obvious a Propoſition, 

As he imagined there was no neceſſit 
of fc;rce of reaſon to periwade Pevple that 
Fire is hot, that Snow is white, and that 
Hony is ſweet, becauſe they are all fenſ:- 
ble things ; ſo he believed, that to make 


Men comprehend the Love of Pleaſure, 


which may eaſily be known by the Et 
fects of Nature, there was occaſion for 


no more than a bare Obſervation of thek'l 


Eftetts and an erdinary Refle&tion. 
Nevertheleſs, though we have Nature 
on ou: fide, that is to fay, an infallibk 
Deciſion ; though we find in our Souls a 
natural Inclination to avoid Evil, and to 
follow Pleaſure ; though the very begin- 
nings of our Defires, of our Diſguſts, and 
of all our ACGtions, derive their Original 
from Pleaſure and Pain; yet becauſe tome 
Philoſophers pretend that Pain ought not 
to be reckoned amongſt Eyils, nor Pay 
ure 


| 
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ſure amongſt things that are good, and 
that to eſtabliſh this Opinion they bring 
abundance of plauſible Arguments , we 
muſt not fo ſtrongly rely upon our own 
Opinions, as we ought to keep up to the 
ſimple Truth. 

We muſt therefore produce Reaſons in 
behalf of Epicuruss Doctrine, and ſhow 
that Reaſon as well as Nature is of his ſide. 
And in effect if thoſe Philoſophers that 
have condemn'd this Pleaſure had well 
conſidered her betore-hand ; if they had 
throughly known her before they at- 
tack'd her, they would eafily have dif- 
covered, that it was not ſhe rhey meant ; 
that they were miſtaken in their Invec- 
tives, and only reje&ed her out of a con- 
ſideration of thoſe Pains that ſometimes 
attend her ; they would have perceived 
that thoſe Pains did not proceed from 
her, but frem the Irregularities of thoſe 
Perſons that uſe her 1ll. bay tg they 
had never decryed her after fo furious a 
manner. 

For they muſt be forced to acknow- 
ledge, That there is not one ſingle Perſon 
in the World that hates Pleaſure, as it is 


Pleaſure ; or loves Pain, meerly as it is 
Pain. 


S Now 
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Now becauſe thoſe that abuſe the moſt 
innocent :Pleaſures, do afterwards . feel 
a great deal of Torment and Uneaſineſs, 
and that on the other hand, there are 
certain times when Labour and Pain 
produce and prepare ſome ſort of Plea- 
{ures: this hath been the reaſon,that theſe 
Philoſophers , who only conſidered the 
conſequences of an ill managed Pleaſure, 
and the Advantages of a profitable and ne- 
ceilary Labour,have effaced the former out 
of the number of good things, and thenpla- | 
ced Pain amongſt thoſe that are deſirable. 

But now 1t 1s high time to employ all 
our Forces to carry :our Enterprizes, 
This is the hour we ought to Combat in 
good earneſt, that ſo we may obtain a 
glorious Victory. 

It is not our buſineſs here to defend 
Pleaſure, nor to conſider it as the Sove- 
reign good of humane Life : we muſt ele- 
vate her above the throne of Virtue it- 
ſelf that diſputes this Title with her ; and 
although we don't baniſh this Virtue from 
it, whereof we make Profeſſion, we muſt 
nevertheleſs conſtrain her to reſign the 
firſt place to Pleaſure. 

In ſhort, as all the Philoſophers in the 
World are agreed, that the ultimate 6 

a Maſl 


Aa 
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2 Man ought to propoſe to himſelf here, 
is 4 quiet and agreeable Lite ; ſeveral of 
them have been miſtaken in placing this 
Life in Virtue, and not in Pleafure; and 
Sufftered themſelves to be led aſide. by 
the gaudy Splendor of a Name that im- 
poſes upon them, without conſidering 
a Truth which Nature it felt forces them 
to own. 

For certain it 1s, it they would but 
conſult and believe her, they would 
confeſs that theſe ſame Virtues, which 
they are aled ro call Magnificent and Pom- 
pous, are no {arther to be eſfteemd than 
as they contribute to Pleaſure ; and con- 
ſequently rhat not being courted for their 
own ſake, they ought not ro be preferred 
to the motive from which they receive all 
their merit, and all their value. 

'Tis after the ſame manner that we ap- 
prove Phyſfick, not upon the account of 
the Art, but becauſe of our Health ; and 
the Skill of Pilots deſerves Commenda- 
tion for no other reaſon, but the great 
utility of Navigation. After the ſame 
manner we ſhould not deſire Wiſdom, 
which we may call the Art of Life, if it 
were not ſerviceable to us, and did not 
directly lead us to the poſſeſſion of Plea- 
ſure. S 2 There 
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There 1s no neceſ{ity to repear in this 
place what this Pleaſure 1 5; or to deſire 
you once more nor *c ie rhis Name, 
which Men have corr ted. 

You knou well enough how ſevere 
Epicurus makes 1t ; and you ought to own 
to me that it is no diſgrace ior Wiſdom 
| to yield to it, and to be reſpe&ed only 

for her ſake. 

We will confeſs to you likewiſe on our 
ſide, that unleſs a Man is a Philoſopher 
he cannot be happy, and that Wiidom is 
the only wav to arrive at Pleaiure. 

In a word, the weakneſs of humane 
of Nature labouring under the ignorance 
Good and Evil ; floating generally be- 
tween theſe two things, without bein 
able to diſcern them, and often chuſing 
with Joy what it ought to have ſtudiouſly 
avoided; in ſo ſtrange a Blindneſs it fo 
happens that Men inſtead of the felt- 
city they deſire, get at a farther diſtance 
from it; that they become miſerable 1n- 
ſtead of finding themſelves fatisfied ; and 
that in exchange of the Pleaſures "they 
propoled * meet, they plunge themſelves 
in Sorruws that torment and trouble 
them. 


It is neceſlary therefore that a' right 
application 
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application of Wiſdom ſhould draw them 
out of ſo miſerable a Condition, thar its 
light ſhould dire them in this wretched 
darkneſs, that its force thould deliver 


them from the Servitude of wicked De-. 


fires, unjuſt 1 errours, and raſh Opinions, 
and in imitation of Hercules clear an 
open paſſage for them through {o many 
Monſters, and fately conduct them to 
Pleaſure. : 

Wiftdom alone per:orms theſe great 
things like a faithtul, generous Guide ; 
ſhe removes the difficulties of the way 
where ſhe leads us. 


"Tis not ſufficient that we don't wan- 


der; what 15 more, we muſt march in 

ſecurity with her ; and while the Winds 
| and the Sea overwhelm thoſe poor Veſſels 
that fail without her conduct, others that 
are ſteer'd by her enter the Harbour with- 
out fearing the Tempeſt. 

Tis in this Harbour that a wiſe Man 
finds Pleaſure, Here it 1s that he quietly 
contemplates the Pains of other Men ; 
that he diſcovers all the impertinent Er- 
rours Wherewith their weakneſs is perſe- 
cuted ; that he obſerves with what eager- 
neſs they ſtrive to ſatisfy their Paſſions ; 
that he ſces them preſs forward in throngs 
_ S 3 to 
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towards him, that jhall advance himſel{ 
higheſt in Power, Riches, and Fortune. 


Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Notes atque dies niti praflante labore. 
Ad ſummas emergere opes, rerumq; potiri. 


And that he crys out, having conſidered 
all theſe things, 


O miſeras hominum mentes\ O pettora c&ca ! 
Qualibus in tenebris vite, quantiſq; pericl's 
Degrtur hoc avi quodcung; eſt 


As for himlelf , nothing difquiets, no- 
thing moleſts, nothing troubles him. He 
is happy , he follows nature, he en- 
joys a perfect felicity ; and in this Situa- 
tion, gives thanks to wiſdom, which pro- 
cured him this Pleaſure. 

Let us act like him, if we have a mind 
to be happy like him ; let us caſt our 
ſelves into the arms of this Wiſdom, let 
us endeavour to arrive at this Pleaſure, let 
us ſuppreſs thoſe ill defires that rob us 
of it : They are inſatiable and dangerous ; 
they don't only ruin private Perſons, they 
deſtroy whole Families; they ravage King- 
doms , they occaſion Hatred, Diviſion, 

Diſcord, 
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Diſcord, Sedition, and War ; they tyran- 
nize over thoſe Souls that nouriſh them, 
and if we carefully examine the Poets, we 
ſhall find that by the Torments of the 
Damned they had a mind to repreſent 


thoſe Perſons whom theſe inward Plagues 
afflict. 


Cuz wultur jecur ultimum pererrat, 
Et pettus trahit, intimaſque fibras, 
Non eſjt quem Tytium wocant poete, 
Sed cords mala, livor, atq; luxus. 


And thus, ſince by the only aſſiſtance oi 
Wiſdom we are able to cruſh theſe Vipers; 
lnce ſhe alone inſtructs how to reſiſt For- 
tune, and that through her means we ar- 
nve to obtain tranquilliry, why ſhould 


we fear to conclude that ſhe 1s not deft- - 


rable, but only as ſhe creates Pleaſure, 
and ſecures us trom Pain ? 

We muſt fay the fame thing of Tem- 
perance, and not defire her only for her- 
ſelf; but becauſe ſhe preſerves that peace, 
that ſerenity in our Souls, without which 
We cannot be happy, and by the concord 
he inſpires appeaſes our Trouble, and 
pives Us Pleaſure. 


'Tis this Virtue that always comes to. 


Sd 4 the 
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the relief of Wiſdom : *Tis ſhe that puts 
10 execution what the other does only re. 
ſolve; and as that ſhows us what weare 
to avoid, and what we are to follow, this 
ſtops us in our career when we go againſt 
the Counſels of - the other, and believe 
our Senſes rather than our Reaſon. 

'Tis the oridle that keeps us in, when 
we are poſting towards any unlawful 
Pleaſure ; the hand that ſurely condudts 
us to the way of truth. In ſhort, 'tis 
the Virtue without which we can neither 
be happy nor wiſe. 

And 1n truth what advantage 1s it to 
know what is Good, if we are too fceble 
fo put 1t in practice? To what purpoſe 1s 
it to ſee a Precipice, if we ſuffer our 
ſelves to tumble down it ? To give Wiſ- 
dom leave to ſpeak, but not to permit 
her to aCt? : 

The generality of Men are reduced to 
this paſs. All of them conclude in fa- 
your of Wiſdom, but don't know how to 
Iive up to what they have concluded. 

They know that there are Pleaſures the 
conſequences of which are dangerous, and 
ſeverely prohibited by our Epicurus : but. 
they laugh at the prohibitions of this 


Philoſopher, and abandon themſelves 
to 
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to the tyranny of their diſorderly Paſſions. 


+ They reſemble the unfortunate Phedria 
in Terence, and his Character,as it 1s drawn * 
by that excejlent Man, ſuits them all ' 


from the higheſt to the lowelt. 

This outrageous Lover 1s ſenſible that 
he ſhould. do' a fooliſh Action in endea- 
vouring to ſet himſelf at rights with his 
Miſtreſs: He knows ſhe's a © 0oquette, and 
that himſelf is miſerable. This gives him 
diſturbance ; this makes him uneaſic. But 
to what purpoſe 2 he does not amend his 
Condition. He ſtill ſuffers his love to 
controll him ; and at that very inſtant 
when he ſees himſelf ready to periſh, at 
that very inſtant he periſhes deliberately. 

'Tis certain that Phedria does not want 
Wiſdom ; he only want Temperance. He 
knows well enough what meaſures. he 


ought to take to be at eaſe, but does not - 


put them in execution. He ſees what 1s 
beſt for himſelf, and approves it, but for 
all that follows what 15 worſe, 

Behold now the manners of thoſe Men, 
whom we deſcribe, admirably well ex- 
preſt. Behold an image of their Thoughts 
and Infirmities. Behold how for want of 
true Wiſdom, it 1s impoſſible for them to 
find Pleaſure. 


You 
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You looſe your labour when you tell 
them that the Pleaſure they purſue is uh- 
reaſonable, that it 1s not neceſfary, that 
the privation of it does not cauſe any 
pain : In vain do you repreſent to them 
the Sickneſles, the Loiles, the Infamy that 
attend the enjoyment of it. In vain do 
you threaten them with the puniſhments 
of the Laws, and the ſeverity of the Ma- 
giftrates. You can tell them nothing but 
what they know, and what they are able 
to ſay upon occaſion. What are they the 
better {or all this? They are Slaves to that 
very Folly they deteſt as well as you, and 


_ reſemble the Greek Philoſophers who were 


allowed the liberty to make a great Parade 
of thoſe very Virtues they never practiſed. 

Beſides theſe, there 1s another race of 
Men who 1n truth are not Philoſophers, 
but for all that manage their Cauſe with 
2 world of Spirit and Vivacity. 

Theſe People, whom we may properly 
call the Prophaners of the Pleaſure of Fpj- 
curus, will by no means be perſwaded to 
acknowledg Temperance for a Virtue, but 
after their imperious way pretend that all 
happineſs depends on mere fancy. 

It 15 not worth the while to enter 1n- 
to a ſolemn diſpute with ſuch ne 

ble 
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[ble Creatures as they are. The ſevereſt 
return one can make them 1s to leave 
them at liberty to do as they deſire. 

Tis ſufficient for us to know that their 
Opinion 1s falſe, and that true felicity 
onſifts only 1n thoſe defires which flow 
from Temperance. 

For 'tis not only a miſerable thing to 
tefire what is dishoneſt, but 'tis infinite- 
ly more advantageous not to obtain what 
ve defire, than to obtain what we cannot 
tfire without ſhame. In this view *tis 
tetter to be of the Opinion of that An- 
tent, who pailing his Judgment of Cam?/- 
uw that was baniſhed out of Rome, while 
Manlivus was Maſter there, preterr'd the 
Exile of the virtuous Refugee to the Splen- 
dor of the dithoneſt Citizen. 

Now in truth thoſe that ſtudy Tempe- 
nance, and manage the fruition of Plea- 
lure with that diſcretion that they find 
bo After-claps; thoſe certainly may call 
Jitemſelves happy, and deſerve the title 
of wiſe Men. 

Their Pleaſures are durable, becauſe 
they are regular ; and all their Life is calm 
and ſerene, becauſe it is innocent. 

They have no inclination to run af- 
ter forbidden Pleaſures ; nay , their feli- 

city 


—— 
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city conſiſts in abſtaining from themhp: 
They ſometimes embrace Pain, but thenkyf 
'tis done with a deſign to avoid a greaterſh@; 
The uſe they make of Wiſdom 1s by herþyqc 
means to attain to a ſtate of Tranquility] - 
; and this makes it clear, that there is nofy 
other way to enjoy this Pleaſure, wherein y 
Epicurus ſuppotes the ſovereign Good tofſy, 
conſift, but by the means of Virtue. Þ, 
| You would be amazed, and perhaps, 
; angry, it examining the reſt of the Vir}, 
tues, and bringing them to the Touch, 
ſtone of Pleaſure, I ſhould maintain that, 
Valour depends upon her no leſs than} 
Wiſdom and Temperance ;- and that this 
Virtue that dares encounter Lions, that 
deſpiſes danger, and that without any con- I 
cern or emotion could behoſd the entire; 
ruin of the World, produces nothing | 
illuſtrious but only as it regards Plea- 
{ure, and flows from no other ſource 
than 1t. 

For in the firſt place we ought to take 
it for granted, that the Fatigues we un- 
dergo, and the Pains we ſuſtain, have no- 
thing in them to induce us to court them, 
if we view them ſimply, and ſeparate 
them from other Conſiderations : That 


| Induſtry and Diligence, ſo much Em 
- od 
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kd in affairs of Life, and that Valour it- 
fit, of which we are now talking, are 
jever put 1n execution but for ſome deſign 
d motive. 

This 1s not all ; we may affirm, that 
theſe things have been introduced mere- 
y tor the eaſe of Lite, and that the 
omly reaſon we follow them 1s, that we 
may live without trouble and fear ; that 
we may free, as much as 1n us lies, our 
body and our mind from thoſe Maladies 
ind Vexations which may afflict it, and to 
aſte with greater ſerenity that indo- 
knce which makes one part of Epicurus's 
Pleaſure. 

And indeed how can you expect a Man 
ſhould live' happy when he perpetually 
kars death ? How can you imagine the 
famous Sicilian, whoſe Name 1s upon re- 
cord, ſhould taſie any Plzafure in the 
midſt of his Feaſting and Muſick , if he 
everlaſtingly dreads the falling of the 
Sword, that threatens his Head, and his 
 Diadem. 

Is it not an aggravation of 'miſery to 
faint under our Pains, and not to have 
courage enough to ſuffer thoſe Misfor- 


tunes, which *tis not in our power to a- 
void ? 


This 
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This weakneſs of mind has it not led 
abundance of People to thoſe Extremities 
that are a diſgrace and ſcandal to humane 
Nature ? | 

What was it in your Opinion that gaye 
occaſion to the Poets to turn /Zecxba into (| 
a mad Bitch, but the Grief that overcame || : 
her, and conſtrained her to imitate the 
tury of thoſe Creatures ? 

Had ſhe ſuppreſt and conquered her 
Grief, or had ſhe at leaſt endeavoured to 
forget thoſe ſubje&s that occaſioned it, 
without queſtion ſhe had never paſſed from 
tears to deſpair, and from deſpair to rape. 

Liſten | pray to the Complaints the F 
makes. Obſerve how by repreſenting to 
herſelf the miſerable Condition ſhe finds 
herſelf in at preſent, and from what a 
heigth ſhe 1s fallen ; how by this condud, 
I ſay, {he teeds her forrow upon the 
Stage, and of her own accord provokes 
the motions of that Rage which is ready 
to ſeize her. 

Oh the ſevere Oppreſſions of my Grief / 
What Place can give me refuge or relief? 
To what far diſtant Region ſhall T run 
The wild diſorders of my Soul to ſhun ? 
Unhappy Troy, our late delight and pride, 


By Grecian fraud and malice lies rom 
ll 
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Tell me, ye Gods, where I my ſteps muſt -bend? 
Who will a poor deſpairing Queen befriend? 
Preſt by my Wants, wandring from place to 
lace, 
While meager Famine ſtares me in the Face. 
See how th inſulting Argive Flame devours 
Thoſe Shrines that once receiv'd the heavenly 
Powers. ( ſpare, 
If the proud Flames their Temples will not 
But ſacred Piles the common Fate muſt ſhare. 
After this ſhe remembers herſelf of the 
Beauty of theſe Structures, and the Riches 
of A/ta, in order to raiſe her own Grigf, 
and that of the SpeCtators; for who is it 
' that can avoid being ſenſibly touched with 
this Diſcourſe ? 
Myft Tlium then, the Scene of all my Foys, 
Muſt all this Wealth be made a Grecian prize? 
The rich aſpiring Manfions of the Gods, 
Worthy their names,their preſence,and abodes, 
And glitt ring Roofs | 
Or what heart would ſhe not inſpire with 
horror and pity, when ſhe thus goes on ? 
All this I ſaw conſuwwd by impious Fire, 
And Priam Ly a barProus hand expire. 
Jove's Altar with the Royal Vittim ſtaind, 
And Hettor's Blood by common duſt prophan'd: 
Nor was this all. | 
But my prevailing Miſeries to Crown, 
From a high Tower his Sou thrown head-long 
down, 90 
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So that I don't at all wonder if the 
people of Rome were {trangely affeCted 


when they heard theſe Verſes repeated;| 


or if when | read them my ſelf I cannot 

forbear the Tribute of a few Tears. 
To ſay the Truth, Zecuba had great 

reaſon © complain of her 111 Deſtiny, 


ſhe had i5it her Husband, her Son, herf 


Kingdom and her Liberty. If ſhe had 
beneld the'e Calamities without lament. 


ing them, he had been inſenſible ; and wef 
ſhould be inhumane, it after ſo many 


Lpfſes we ſhould hinder Her Tears. 
But-then; after ſhe had for ſome time 


wept, we ſhould not be at all unjuſt to 


preſcribe bounds to her Grief, to regu-| 


late her Complaints and her Sorrow ; and 
laſtly, to adviſe her to oppoſe ſtrength of 
Reaſon to that of Deſpair. 

Some Perfons that are touched with her 
Complaints may perhaps alledge in her 
Juſtification, that thoſe who would limit 
her Grief, and not ſuffer it to exceed its 
firſt Motions, would reſign themſelves 
up to it till the very laſt Moments of ther 


Life, if they once ſhared with her thoſe | 
Misfortunes the weight of which they | 


can only conjecture : and that our Philo- 
ſophy which ſpeaks of nothing leſs than 


Conqueſts 
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Conqueſts and Triumphs, would faint un- 
dr ſuch a preſſtre of Calamities, if it ſaw 
them preſent and-inevitable. 

Now, for my part I wiſh a perpetual 
Sunſhine of Proſperity to ſo tender, fo 
melting a Man as this is : for no doubt 


owt, it any Diſgrace happens to him, he _ 


will diſcover his Infirmities very plenti- 
fully : on this condition that by way- of 
requital to me for my Wiſh he will di- 
penſe with me for nor believing what he 
lays, nor oblige me to judge of the 
firength of Philoſophy by the weakneſs 
of. 1s Reaſon. 

\ For without loſing any time to refute 
vord by word this ſortof Reaſoning,which 
can obtain credit no where but amongſt 
efteminate Men; I ſhall content my {elf 
to convince thoſe Perſons that make uſe 
of it by two known Examples that ought 
to overwhelm them with confuſion. 
| Theſe Examples are drawn from two 
Perſons, whom their Age 2nd their Sex 
ought to render extremely feeble; but who 
nrwithſtanding all this weakneſs preſer- 
ved ſuch a preſence of mind, that I ſhall 
deſpair to find the like among the Philo- 
lophers. FOE es 


T Let 
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Let us conſider 4/t:anax and Polixena || 


as they are going to die : one 1s a Boy, 
the other a young Maid. The Greeks had 
condemned. both of them to Death. Ob- 
ſerve Z!y{ſ- s,vho advances firſt leading the 
former by the hand, and marching haſty 
iy to throw him down the Yrecipice. But 
ſee the Child does not follow him with 
leſs Aſſurance. 
— Sublimi grad 

Tncedit Ithacus, parvulani dextra trabens 

Priami Nepotem, nec gradu ſegnt puer 

Ad alta pergit menia.- 


Conſider that among(t all thoſe that IN 


accompany him and weep for him, he 1s 
the only Perſon whoſe eyes are dry, and 
who refuſes to pay Tears to his own death. 

Obſerve that whilſt theſe barbarous 
Executioners invoke the Gods to this 
bloody Sacrifice, he throws himſelf head- 
long from the Tower, from the top of 
which they were to caſt him, and volun- 
tarily puts an end to that Life which he 
had ſcarce begun. 

But now tura your eyes on the other 
ſide ; for by this time Polixena is placed 
upon Achilles's Tomb, and only waits the 
«tal Blow which is to appeaſe the Anger 
o: the Greeks, and to rejoyn her Soul to 
that of her Parents. Admire 
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Admire her Beauty that ſtill appears 
Þ charming and ſo ſerene. Her Counte- 
nance 15 not at all changed with the Ap- 
prehenfions uf Death. On the other 
Hand this Sun, which is going to ſet for 
er, ſeems tqpreceive a new Splendor at 
the Jaſt moments of its light. 
Nay there is ſomething in her air more 
bold and undaunted than her Sex, and her 
preſent Circumſtances ought to promiſe. 


And to do her right ſhe 1s not content 


to wait the Blow, for without avoiding 
it the goes to meet it with an Heroick 
bravery. 

Coxverſa ad iftum Stat truci vultu ferox. 
And when Pyrrhus has given her the cru- 
 d ſtroke, it ſeems that her laſt Action is 
in Attion of Courage, that ſhe does not 
ſuffer herſelf to fall upon the Sepulchre 
of 4ch//es, but with a deſign to make the 
| earth lie more heavy upon him, and to 
_ revenge herſelf upon him even as ſhe dies. 
Tell me now freely, 1s it not a ſhame 


for Hecuba to ſee her Children more cou» - 


ragious than herſelt? 

Tell me whether it looks well for her 
to ſhed ſo many Tears, when Aſt:anax 
and Polyxena dic without { 1edUINg any ? 


T 2 Tell 
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Tell me whether you dowt think theſe 


two Perſons infinitely happy in compari- 


fon of this miſerable Creature ? 
Or if you have nothing to ſay for her, 


conteſs at laſt with us, that ſhe has too. 


little courage in her Misfortyanes, and that 


ſhe wanted ſtrength of Mind to reſent 


them leſs cruelly. 

Now 1t it be true that Weakneſs is the 
only thing that renders our Misfortunes 
inſupportable to us, and which caufing 


us to abandon the Helm in the moſt v- 
olent Tempeſts makes us ſuffer Shipwrack | 


in thoſe places where we might jave 
rode ſecurely ; ought we not to ſearch 
after this ſtrengrh- of Mind to ſerve us 


inſtead of an Anchor, to oppoſ: it to rhe: 


fury of the Wind and Water, and preferve 
us from the violence of the Storm ? 

We ought to ſuſtain our {elves by tis 
Pular, which ſerves as the Baſis to Plca- 
ſure, and to joyn this Virtue ro Tempe 
rance and Wiſdom ; and that we may live 
*1n repoſe and in a privation of Miſery, be- 
lieve that by her influence a couragious 
perſevering Spirit is above all Pain and 
ll Fortune ; ſince it deſpiſes Death, and 
is ſo prepared for Pain that it always re- 
ſhembers irſelf. that Death 1s the remedy 
| | Ot 
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of the moſt violent ones; that the Jeſler 
have abundance of good Intervals, and 
that it 15 the Maſter of the ordinary ones. 

Matters being thus, we ought to ſay 
that we don't blame Cowardiſe and Weak- 
nels, as alſo.that we dor't practiſe Tem- 
perance and Valour for their own parti- 


cular reſpe&t ; but that we are to reject. 


the former, and deſire the latter,. becaute 
thoſe foment Griefs, but theſe preſerve us 
from them. 

It only remains now for us to examine 
- Juſtice, and then we ſhall have diſpatched 
the principal Virtues. But,theſe things one 
may ſay on this Chapter are almolt the 
ſame with the preceding ones, and Jullice 
'16no lefs united to Pleaſure , than Pru- 
dence, Temperance and Fortitude, whici 
cannot be ſeparated from 1t. 

In eftect this Virtue is ſo far from bring: 
13g any uneafinefs to our Mind, that by 
Its Inflvence and Power it perpetually 
nouriſhes in them thoſe Sentiments thar 
render them quiet, and never leaves us 
without this hope, that we can want no- 
. thing that Nature deſires, as long as ſhe 


5 not corrupted. And after the fame 
' manner that Folly, Intemperance, want ol 


Reſolution inceffantly torment, plague and 
- aftlic} 
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afflict us ; ſo Injuſtice no ſooner enters the 
Soul, but it throws her into Diſorder and 
Confuſion, and makes her unfortunate 
even when ſhe does not make her criminal, 

For it an unjuſt Man ſuffers himſelf to 
commit ſome wicked Action, alrhough he 
commits it aſter ſuch a manner, that nei- 
ther the Sun nor Men can give any Te- 
{timony of it, yet he can never aſſure him- 
{elf that it will be always kept private ; 
and for all the obſcurity of tae night chat 
covered it, he will {till be under terrible 
 apprehenſions that Truth will ac laſt vit- 
cover It. 

Suſpicion commonly follows the Actt- 
ons ot the wicked ; and though the Judg- 
cs ſhould never concern themſelves with 
them, yet their own Conſcience forces 
them to betray themſelves. 

But if any Perſon believes that their Ri- | 
ches, their Power and Authority ſhall ſe- 
cure them from the [njuſtice of Men, and 
place them above the Laws, and out of 
the reach of Puniſhment, yet they can ne- 
ver cover themſelves from the Divine 
Juſtice. 

They never lift up their eyes to Heaven, 
but their Conſcience alarms them with 
norrour, and the cruel Inquietudes that 

devour 
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- devour them without intermiſſion, are the fe. 
| cret Executioners of that puniſhment which the 
Divinity makes them endure. 

For what Power, what Wealth, when they 
are injuſtly obtain'd, can fo far diminiſh the difh- 
culcies of this Life, but at the ſame time remorſe 
of Conſcience, fear of Puniſhment, the hatred 
of Mankind augment them infinitely more ? 

Theſe il}, theſe unlawful Remedies dont they 
often turn to Poyſon ? and what we have ſome- 
times choſe to extinguiſh our ſorrow, has it not 
made it burn with greater Fury and Vehe: 
mence ? 

Are there not prodigious numbers of Perſons 
that doe know how to preſcribe Limits to 
their deſire of being more gich, of having more 
Honours, of reigning more abſolutely, of living 

more voluptuouſly, of feaſting more deliciouſly, 
- and of carrying their evil Inclinations too far ? 

And dome we ſee that the mighty heap 

their Extortion and their Avarice has amaſled 


together, inſtead of ſatisfying their unreaſonable 


Appetites, does but inflame them ſtill the more, 
and that theſe People has more need to be cor- 
rected by the Laws, than inflamed by Remon- 
ſtrances. 

Reaſon therefore invites all Men that have 
their Judgment ſound, to preſerve Juitice which 
the Laws have eſtabliſhed. 


Equity which derives its Original from Na. 


ture, and which may properly be. called the 
knot of Civil Society, tells us plainly enough, 
that an unjuſt Aftion ought never to be com- 
mitted, neither by thoſe that are weak, becauſe 
they would attempt it without ſucceſs ; nor by 
Gf: +: the 
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the powerful, becauſe after the buſtnefs is com. 
pleared, they would not find repoſe, nor this aC- 
compliſhment of their defires. 

In ſhort, ſhe-forces us to own that Juſtice ls 
not deſirable for it {=If, bur becauſe it gives ng 
2 World of Satisfaction, makes.our Life more | 
aſſured, and our Pleaſure more accompliſhed 

Now if the Praiſe of Virtue it ſelf, on which | 
Subject principally che other Philoſc zphers have 
employed their moſt magnificent Diiconrſes, 
produces no other eltect than Delight or Plex. 
ſure ; and if this Pleaſure alone, whici is the 
end of all the Virtues, calls ns to itſelf, and 
attracts us by its proper Nature, we may fafe. 
ly conclude, that ſhe is the ſoveraign Good, 
and the mot perfect of all other, and no longer 
doubt but that a happy Life is that winch Fj. 
curus has taught us. 

Oh holy and ſevere Pleaſute | O admirable 
Philoſophy! What Misforcune was it that de- 
cry'd you among!t Men ? Who 1s it that drew 
upon youthe averſion of ſo many virtuous Per- 
fons that knew you not? Who has hindered 
them to ſec that their Virtues are owing to you, 
and that they ſpeak injarioufly of you, ar the 
ſame time you contribute to their Felicity. 

But happy the Men who have been of the Set 
of that Wiſe Man that followed you : happy 
thoſe who have imitated him : happy even thoſe 
who being born in an Age, when many believe 
that Vice and the Pleaſure of Epicurusare but one 
and the ſame thing, have had underſtanding 
enough to diſcover the contrary, and have at 
leaſt force of Mind ſufficient to defend it, if they 
have not Courage enough to praCtiſe it. 
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By Mr. SAVAGE of the Inner-Temple. 


That a Man ought to Apply himſelf to a 
diligent ſearch after, Happineſs, fince it 
is wholly in his power to augment his 


Joys, and diminiſh his Miſeries. 


Fter having a long time Refleted 
on the condition of Men, I have 


found but two things that can reaſona- 


bly deferve the care of a Wiſe Man: 
The firſt is the Study of Virtue, which 
makes a Man. Horeſt ; and the ſecond, 
The Uſe of Life, which renders him Con- 
tent, If he can poſhibly become ſuch ; 
or at leaſt leſs unhappy, if he cannot de- 
liver himſelf from his Troubles. 


Tis true, that 'tis but folly to think of 


Soveraign Good here " ap : All the Idea + 
that Ancient Philoſophers have given of it, 
are but confuſed [mages of that which 


might fill the vaſt capacity of our deſires ; 
and the uncertainty of their Opinions 
A a which 


2 The Uſe of Life. 
| which varied fo often on this Matter, 
| makes us eafily ſee how doubtſu] this Hap- 
| pineſs was which they promis'd us never- 
thelets with ſo great Pride and Oftenta- 


tion. 
| Io effect, the perpetual Motion of 
| _ Things of this World, the continua] re- 


volutions of our Minds, and the incon- 
þ ſtancy of our Paſſions, will not permit 
| us to eſtabliſh a fixt repoſe and tranquili- 
ty of Life : And when I confider the in- 
ability of Vijed: to content us, and the 
weakneſs of Our own Jgenjes to receive theit 
Impreſſzons, then I renounce all vaia pur: 
j ſuirs of this falſe Happizeſr ; and I am 
| not very far from entring into a general 
peglect of all things. For what ſweets 
|  arethere 1n the World which are not mixt 
i with bitter ? Are not our Senſes often in- 
[ terupted in their funQions by the diſorder 
of our Organs? And has not our Mind 
[ Its unſteadineſs from the ſame diſturbance? 
A Diſeaſe, a Winter, a bad Day, and 
| fometimes leſs than any of thele, changes 
| us, and all things relating to ns : And 
[ tho' there were no "alteration in Us, or 
| any thing about us, In the moſt eaſie ſct- 
1 tuation our Soul can beplac'd in, and with 
| the beſt conſtitution that a Body can 
| have, 
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have, 'tis certain we are 1ncapable of taſt- 


ing a pure and true Content. 

Neither the Converfation of virtuous 
Men, which gives us the moſt agreeable 
ſatisfaction ; nor the delicacies of a Feaſt, 
nor the Charms of Muſick, which create 
the moſt ſenfible pleaſures, have ever had 
power to give me a greater reliſh of de- 
light than my Imagination promisd me : 
And I may truly fay, that amongſt the 
greateſt liberties of my Senſes, I have en- 
joyed the pleaſure with ſo little confine- 
ment, that ordinarily I have Meditated 
upon my moſt ſerious Affairs. 

The divertiſement of the Theatre, whi- 
ther we fee ſo many people flock dayiy, 
Has it created any true delights in its moſt 
proteſt Followers? For my part, I could 
never ſee the moſt part of them without 
being "tired 3 and the beſt Plays, which 
ſeenyd to raviſh all the Audience, have 


had no other power over me, than to. 


make me grieve for the Misfortunes of a 
Heroine who ſuffered no more, what af- 
flifed me; or for thoſe of ſome Imagina- 
ry Heroe, whoſe falſe griefs drew from me 
true Tears, and filled me with Indignation 
againſt my (clf, 
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Neither the beauty of the Twilleries 
which enchant all eyes, nor the Magnifi- 
cences of Courts, adornd with the glort- 
ous confuſion of haughty Equipages, nor 
the moſt ſhining Aſſemblies of the faireſt 
Ladies, nor Shews, nor Balls, nor Art, 
por Riot. cor Riches, can give a full 
ſairs'action 10 any Man In this World. 

Thoſe that frequent but ſeldom publick 
Repreſentations, are as It were forbid 'em, 
and cannot digett the hurly burly of theſe 
great divertiſcments z thoſe that viſit 'em 
olten are wicnſible of 'em 5 and both to- 
gether through exzaſte or fropidiy, can- 

pot peacenbly enj.y their Clanas Thoſe 
who out of the abundaice of all things 
flatter their Minds with whatever 1s excel- 
lent, Do uot they give us marks of thei 
Melanctlly amidſt rheir Pleaſures, com. 
plaining ( as it were) that exceſs of de. 
lights rendered 'em odious. . 

But 1t ever any Man defired ta be hap- 
PY, it muſt be granted 'twas that great 
Prince who had Wiſdom his Lot, without 
ever burthening his Mind with Chimera's, 
he carried himſelf to the fearch of ſolid 
Good 3 His Abilities gain'd him immedi- 
ate potſefiion. Every thing ſucceeded ac- 
cording to his wiſhes 3 and the enjoyment 

| always 
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always followed cloſe his defires : Never- 
theleſs he declared, That he found ſo mnch 
vanity in Pleaſures, that he could ſcarce 
forbear to hate Life, and v0 have in abhor- 
rence his very Being. Then we muit con- 
clude there is no perfe@ happineſs for Man 
here below 3 and ought rather to think of 
defending our ſelves againſt the 3!:fchzefs 
that oppreſs us, than to (igh after a Blifs 
that is out of our reach. 

But although it be true, that we can- 
not find'in this Life the Imaginary Hap- 
pineſs we look ater, yet we ought nor to 
wiſh for death, nor abandon our ſelves, as 
| through deſpair, to our Miſeries : For 
thence ſprings our ordinary folly, to look 


for Happineſs where we cannot 4ind it, 


and to overlook it when it is under our 
hands. Our Pleaſures are ſport, 't1s true, 
and they are not freed from Ga// 3 but as 
they are Pleaſures they overweigh our 
Sorrows; and 'tis one of the greateſt U/es 
of Life, to manage 'em with Addrels. 
As we ought to be capable to ſupport 
the 17, ſo we ought alſo ro know how to 
_ enjoy the Good; we ought to have it 
equally in our power to la!l af]:ep our fen- 
ſes for Grief, as toawaken 'em for Pleaſure: 
for Temperance is far removed from all 
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Exceſs: She 1s no leſs an enemy of ex. 
c:\ſrve F afting, than exceſſrve Debauchery 
and he that ſhould ſuffer himſelf to die 
with hunger, would as much offend her 
Laws, as he that ſhould choak himſelf 


with too auch eating. Madmen that we 
are, always complaining of the rigours of 
our Birth, the uncertainty of our Life, 
and the mifery of our Death; neverthe- 
leſs we every day add new miſeries to the 
old 3 and it looks as if we were only ra- 
tional to Render our ftlves the more 
wretched, 

This fort of Condu# is very 
difterent from that of the Wiſeman we 
mention'd jaft before : He made, as it 
were, an Eilay of all things of this World, 
for which we have the moſt ardent de- 
fires, and preſently knew the vanity of 
them : But yet he did nor ſuffer himſelf 
to goto a general diſguſt of all things 
that he had lookt after 5 but remaining 
always in the fame ſtation, he enjoyed | 
peaceably his pleaſures. 

But lei's return to our Subject, and ſee 
how we ought to 9% þ the Good and 


the Ev;l for a Uſe of Life, 


CHAP. 


CHAP IL 
Of the Exiſtence of G O D. 


Hen I make an exa&t Reflection 
| upon all my Life, I acknowledg 
| have had ſorrows and ſatisfaFions ac- 
cording to the different Opinions I had a 
mind to alſume:My Thoughts have as well 
created my Griefs as my Joys and Ihave 
always found within my felt the ſource of 
wy Miſeries or Happineſs. 

[11 not diſſemble my Thoughts, The 
Perſuaſion of a Deity, and the uncertain- 
ty of our Condition after Dearh, have 
many fImes very much intrench'd upon my 
Repoſe; and in theſe moments of confu- 
ſion,  conlider'd that all our Watchings, 
all our Knowledg, all our Employs, our 
Profits, and our Honours, muſt end. in 
Death ; and that none of thoſe things 
being eferzaly we ought to ſearch cl{e- 
where for refuge. But 1 often ſuffer :d 
my Soul to think licentiouſlly of theſe 
thipgs = and not reſpeCing «A the 
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firſt Truth, 1 met with nothing but doubts 
and difficulties about the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

And a+ I always relied in this Afﬀair, 
upon the Reaſons of other Men, fo I could 


never have certain Notions ; and the con- 


fufion of the different Opinions of our . 
Authors, gave me Infupportable uneaſj- 
refles 3 never were my Mind ard Conlci- 
ence of one Opinion. I was conſtrain'd to 
fuller the ſhocks of theſe two Parties which 

-mbated inceflantly within me ; and no- 
.ning equal'd my diſquiet ſo much, as the 
difficulty to reſolve the Queſtion which 
Was theSubjea, 

At lengih finding my elf foil'd by all 
this Forreign Afhiſtance , I was $f 'd 
to rerire within my ſelf, and conſult my 
own Thoughts.z as thoſe frck Men do, 
who finding themſelves abus'd by the Ig- 
norance of their Phyſicians, undertake to 
cure themſelves, Twas here I cut off 
Commerce with all Books, where I never 
found any thing but difficulties and uncer- 
taintics, 'Twas here l refolv'd toconfider 
with my ſelf, and conſult my own Opini- 
on upon the ſtructure of the Univerſe, 
and the Admirable Order and Symmetry 
which Reigns in all things, 
| And 
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And when I conſider'd the Heavens, 
the greatneſs of thoſe wonderful Vaults 
filled me with aſtomſhment, and with I 
know not how awful a reſpe& ! The bean- 
ty of the Stars, the ſilence and the ſolitude 
of the Nrgbt .pierc'd me with ſuch a ſecret 


| horror as diſpoyd me infenfibly to Reli- 


g10N, 


the Motions of the Spheres, ſo juft and re- 
gular, ſhould nit have an Intelligent Bling 
for their Author £ If theſe wonderful 
Globes know 4114 govern themſelves, are they 
not the Gods who command the World as 
they pleaje ? And if they ſuffer the controul 
of ſome Superior Power, who can ſway theſe 
fearful Machings but a ſupream Hand ? 
Who cap move theſe Huge Bodies but an un- 
accountable Force £ Who can reconciletheir 
verious Motions but an Infinite Wiſdom > 
This gloriow Sun, continu'd I, which ſhines 
equally upon all Men, could it ever give us 
is light by chance? And that exquiſite pro- 
portion that we may obſerve in it, could it 
ever proceed but from an eternal Wiſ- 
dom 2 

After theſe Meditations I confider'd the 
perpetual Diſagreement of the Elements ; 
and I could never enough admire that 


Happy 


Can 33 be poſſible, ſaid I to my ſelf, that 
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Happy War which entertains the World 
with ſo many wonderful Motions, 


But above all, F made my Reaſon give 


place, and my whole Soul bend to that 
Prodigy of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, 
The vaſt extent of Waters amaz'd me. 
But whenl came to conſider, thati:z moſt 
Threatning Billows broke againſt the 


{malleit Rocks, and that having no ſooner 
met 'em, but indeſpight of all their for- 
wardneſfs,they were oblig'd to return with 
Violence into themſelves; 'twas here that 
| cryd out, tranſported with Wonder, 
and ſeiz'd with Aſtoniſhment : 


The Seacternally does roar, 
Its angry Billows beat the paſſtve ſhoar. 
But Moundsof Sand their might reftrain, 
And force them to their watry Realms 
again. 
Neptune with Indignation ſees 
His Waves ingloriouſly retreat - 
T hen from the conquering Cliffs he flies, 
And murmurs at his (hame, and ſighs at his 
Defeat. 


At laſt, whenl had ſufficiently confider'd 
of theſe ObjeQs, I took great pleaſure to 


deſcend into my ſelf, and there to Dre 
the 


. 
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the Structure of an Humane Body, and to 
contemplate all the Springs that move this 
admirable Machine. I refleQed upon the 
diſpofitionof ſo many differing parts,and 
yet all neceſlary to the compoſition and 
conſervation of our Bodies 3 as Bores, 
Nerves, Muſcles, Blood and Spirits. 1 con- 
{ fiderd the marvellous Oeconomy of all 

thele parts, and cry'd out with Admira- 
tion, Poor Man |who knowſt not theſe things 
but by emeans of thy ſenſes 3 I, 
canſt thou boaſt thy ſelf Author of ſo excellent 
a Work , Thou who underſtoodſt it not till 
after twas made £ And muſs all the parts 
be expos'd ta thy Fyes to give thee the leaſi 
Infght ? *Tis certain, that the experience of 
many Ages has made thee comprebend the 
cauſe of thy Living, Digeſtion, Motion,&c. 
and yet in-deſpight of thy moſt exa? Obſer- 
vations, thou doſt not knowit but after a very 
imperfect manner. 

On the other fide, caſting my Eyes on 
the reſt of Creatures, Iexamin'd, with ad- 
miration, the different Figures of Animals, 
the Scales of Fiſh, the Feathers of Birds, 
the Furs of Beaſts, and all thoſe Things 
which regarded without attention, repre- 
ſent nothing diſtin&ly to the mind, but 
ſenfibly diſcovered to me the greateſt 


W on- 
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Wonders in Nature : For, call that De. 


Tiny, Nature, Knowledge, or Divinity, 


which creates and governs all below, yet 
is it not always a Soveraign Power ? Is jt 
not always an lefinite Wiſdow? Then | 
remain'd confounded, to think where] 
had been; andIcould never enough won- 
der at the malice of the wicked, or the blind. 
neſs of the unbelicving : For a Man nwſt 


_ altogether forget himſelf, and loſe the 


knowledge of all things, before he loſes 
that of his Creator. 


On whatever part we caſt our Eyes,we 
preſently perceive the Charatter of the 
Divinity ; and whoever ſtudies Nature 
througzh!y, ſhall find ſeniible Proofs of the 
Power on which it depends. 

But we have ſome lazy would: be-wits 
now a-days, always bent to the imitation 
of others, who, without ever examining 
themſelves, or confidering of the matter, 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of Impiety, only to_ 
be thought Partners with ſome famous L;- 
bertines. | 

There are alſo ſome men, who by an 
extravagant reach of Soul, will in nothing 
depend on their Maker ; imagining, that 


the Obedience which they ſhould pay to 


this 


) 
( 
| 
| 
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* | this Iofinite Majeſty, would take away the 


Freedom of their Opinions. 

Not but that we ſee ſometimes the beſt 
and moſt knowing men in the world fall 
under ſome ſort of Incredulity or doubt. 
But theſe donot give themſelves the trouble 
to diſcover an Eternal Intelligence by the 
Order of theUniverſe.TheirCurioſity drives 
them to confider what 1s poſſible to be; 
and after having ftunn'd their Underſtand- 
ing with thoſe Infinite Qualities which the 
Soul of Man cannot comprehend, they of- 
tentimes become incredulous, becauſe they 
cannot reconcile the Sentiments of their 
Conceptions to thoſe of their Conſcrence. 
Now as we ought to laugh at Sofs, and 
abhor the Wicked, I think that we onght 
to have cowpaſiion for the laſt, and to pi- 
ty 'em, only becauſe they are miſer- 
able. 

Some people are upon the rack to per- 
[wade theruielves to believe that which 
they cannot comprehend. Others attack 
Heaven it ſelf, through a fearful Malice, 
and blaſpheme a God whoſe Power they 


| do notunderſtand: So as they arealways 


in trouble and deſpair ; and after having 
been toſsd by the Fury of Impiety, they 


find themſelves torn by the Remorſe of 


their 


| Light forfakes 'em, and the Company 
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their own Conſcience, eſpecially when the] 


which upholds 'em, leaves 'em 1n the De. 
ſart of Solitude. There 1s no paſſion fo 
torrmenting but they feel the ſting on' : 
Fear, Trouble, Diſquiet and Madneſs tar 
ture'em by turns. It were better for their 
Quiet, if they never thought, than to have 
but theleaſt Commerce with their Conſci- 


ence; for nothing equals the Torments of 
the Wicked. 


If ſome lewd Blaſphemies he pours, 
In endleſs pains he ſpends the Conſciom 
oBrs. 

Hagg'd by the Ghaſtly drmage of his fin, 

No ſafe retreat without,no peace within. 

He flyes the Day, he fears the Night, 

He rnns from Truth's all fearching light. 
His Conſcience too would leave behind, 

But in himſelf both Judge and Torturer 
does find. 


The Unbelieving, though they are not 
altogether ſo faulty, are not leſs Miſera- 
ble. They hunt after, with difficulty, a 


thing they never find, and atevery turn ac- 


cufe Nature of being cruel only in regard 
of Man. 


Thence 
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Thence proceeded the Complaints of 


| that Great Man, who envy'd the Advan- 


tage which Beaſts enjoy'd, of living in a 
commodious Ignorance of all things, with- 
out diſquieting themſelves witha ſearch af- 


ter any Truth, 


Thence alſo proceeds the difcomeent of 
thoſe Men who cannot think, without en- 


vying thoſe of other Countries 3 Nor fee 


any Beaſt in the ſweerneis ot his Repoſe, 
without envying the Tranquility that Na- 
ture has beſtow'd on him. _ 

It is then cercain, That ftheBelzef of a God 
makes the beft foundation of all Plea- 
ſures; and the Opinion we have of him, 
never ſuffers a Man to be without fatis- 
faction in his Proſperity, and comfort in 


his Adverſity. A Mind well ordered does 
_ not only taſt delights in the enjoyment of 


a Good it receives, 1t alſo finds Dainties to 
thank, its BenefaGor for 3 and every Re- 
flection it makes upon 'em 1s a new 9xb- 
1eF of ſatisfaFion. 

'Tis to God we mult have recourſe in 
Afflictions;and there isnoAnguiſh ſo great, 
but it may be ſweetned by a total reſigna- 
tion to His Providence. 

Then let every one judge how much 
Religion imports us, How much 1t ad- 

vantages 
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vantages us to acknowledg God, and to 

ſubmit our ſelves to his will, as well in 

_ confideration of our Duty, as for the in- 
tereſt of our Repole. 


CGH. AP. WE 


T bat we ought toreſtrain the Vio- 
lence of our Appetites, by con(7- 
dering the true Worth of thoſe 
things we deſire. 


[| Find nothing more profitable, and more 
important to any one that has a mind 
to taſte true Content 1n this Life, than to 
oppoſe his greateſt Inclinations, and reduce 
his deſires to thoſe fimple Motions which 
we call Wiſhes. 

Nevertheleſs, as there 1s no Man but has 
ſome particular Inclination and Favourite 
Paffion, ſo it isnot an eaſte thing to come 
to an Indifference - But one may, notwith- 
ſtanding, weaken ones Chains 3 for there 
are no Bonds ſo ſtrong which Reaſon and 
Experience cannot break 1n time. 


In 
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In effe&, as the ſweeteſt Objects have 
their Gall, ſo there is no doubt but the 
Heart looſes riÞlh of the force of its de- 
fires by ſome diſguſt. Ar fuch a time a Man 
lifts himſelf inſepfibly up above theWorld, 
the Pleaſures that he was wont to hunt at- 
ter with ſo much earncitneſs, then appear 
Infipid to him, He then ſees how much it 
imports him to underſtand the Ire Price of 
Glory What pain, or what ſatisfaCtion 
one finds in knowledg, that fo we may 
' not attempt any thing we may repent of 3 
- or expect any thing we cannot hope to 
enjoy. 
With theſe proſpeQs, Is there any Man | 
whoſe Reforz2ation one ought to doubt of? 
| He that has been always usd to Submiſ- 
fion and Obedience, ſhall not he raiſe his 
delires to the glory of Command ? The 
needy, ſhall. not they eſtabliſh their Gap- 
pineſs 1n abundance, tho' they have been 
oppreſt with want? A Slnggard that ſuf- 
fers the reward of his Idleneſ?, and the 
remorſes of a bad Life, (all not he reckon 
| him happy whom he ſees in the efteem of 
ail Hoxeſt and good Mea 2 Thoſe that are 
embarralsd with a Crowd will they not 
Wiſh for the quiet of the Private ? 


B b The 
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The Court and its Pomp tires us 3 The 
Woods and the Fields become uneaſie to 
us : But whoever has not taſted fully of 
Vexation, cannot eafily be perſuaded of 
its ſtrange effects. 

In ſhort, we may diſguſt our ſelves with 
our condition, but not with thoſe we 


have never experiencd. And fee here 


the manner we ought to make uſe of on 
this accaſion, to find the Vanity of al 
things. : 
Although one has not all the Riches, 
all the Merit, all the fair Qualities 3 yet 
one may reflect on them who have ac- 


' quir'd them by Fortune or Virtue , and 


diſcover the Anxiety they labour un- 
der. We may ſee them then oppreſt with 
the ſame Maladies, ſubjet as we to the 
ſame Diſeaſes that Nature affli&s ws with. 
We ſhall ſee a Wiſe Man not able to de- 
fend hinſ-1f from h»morr and folly : An 
Heroe feeble, full of defe&s, and as much 
a Man as they which are below him. And 
the greateſt Originals of Europe, as ſub- 
ze to particular weakneſſes as the leſſer 
Copies. We ſhall find in the end, that 
"tis impoſſible to renounce Nature, and to 
raife our ſelves above the condition that 
God has plac'd us in. For in truth there 

are 
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are no great Men, if we compare 'em one 
with another. but they are in themſelyes 
weak, unequal, and. deficient in ſome part 
or other. Pomp and Splendor do not 
ſatisfy all thoſe whom they ſurround. 
The excels of Delights palls our Appe- 
tites oftner than it pleaſes 3 and all the 
advantages of Natyre and Þ ortwne, join'd 
together, know not how to create a full 
and entire Happineſs, This confideration 
moderates the fierceneſs of our defires, 
and it may be will deftroy thoſe Inclina- 
tions we have to the moſt ſenfible and 
pleaſing ObjeRs: And then we ſhall ſearch 
after our Content without diſquiet, en- 
joy it without eagerneſs 3 and loſe ir 
without regret. 
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©. By Another Hand. 
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"Here 1 is 00 Pa fiton which makes more 
. Unhappy Pex -ple than ; this, which al- 
mo ſt *; by Mic 11, ente CLaun for an Univerial 


elitcem Fo 7 EXCEPting ſome Perſons of 
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MED. 2 21]-the reit ao tha it ior Note, V1 cn 
ought to be done for Virtue, and- ſuffer 
themſe:ves to be incoamed with the ſha- 
cow and appearance of a Thing, whete real 

Body doth not ſo much as aff 7 them. 
They would haveall their 4@7ons be 
eſtcemed Virtuozs, but not that ney ſhould 
indeed be lo ; They with nothing more 
thari the applauſe of the people, tho' in the 
mid{t of ſuchacrowd and agitation 'ris al- 
molt 
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moſt impoſſible to difcern the Truth 3 ard 
without confifering the OI of the 

Viſe, they tuppote that all things are fo 
be decided by Numbers 5 and that the ſen- 
timents of Learned Mer, whom they are 
pleaſed to call Fartaſtical Perſons, cannot 
 echpſe their Fame. 

The moſt Ingenious demonſtrate on 
this occafion a iufhicient fireſs 1n their 
Condud ; for being ſatisfied with them- 
ſclves, at ad having. had the Juck to con- 
tznt honeſt Men by ſome cflential quality, 
ny accommodate " themleives in a groſs 
manner to- the humour of the People, 
and gain the Vulgar by outward {new and 
dDDCcarAtcc. 

They commit voluntary Fopperies to 
aovree with real Fops: They appear with- 
out parts to the Srapd'3 Subile with In- 
triguciog Perfonsz Generons w ith Men of 
Honour; and vn a worg adapt themſelves 
to all-ſoris of CharaQers with ſo dex'rous 
a compliance, that one wo! 1d fay, Their 
humour is that of all others. 

But beſides that, in thts way of pro- 
ceeding we betray our Proper ſen tmeEnts, 
and that we pies ourſelves to thedefign 
of Nature, which has made us more for 
our ſelves than for other Men; I dont 

Bb 3 Go- 
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obſerve that theſe perſons with all their 
good- humour and complaiſance, with all 
their fcz-2ts and their diſſemeulations, ever 
arrive at the point which they propoſe to 


themſelves. On the other ſide, I have 


known it a Thouſand times by experi- 
ence, That thoſe Men who are ſo greedy 


_ of Reputation , almoſt always loſe it by 


that very irregularity and greedineſs with 
which they ſeck it; and that nothing fo 
much interrupts their defign, as their ex- 
ceſſrue Paſſzon to obtain it. 

In effeA, ſhew me the Man who has at 
any time had werzt and good fortune ſuffici- 
ent to acquire an eſteem truly general? 
Who is he that was ever powerful enough 
to ſuppreſs the calummies of all his Ene- 
mics? And who is he that has been able, 
hitherto, to ftop the month of Envy. 

I can certify, that I have known ſome 
Perſons ſo very agreeable, and fo virtuows, 
that a Man could not converſe with 
them without admiration, and love. 
They made Partiſans even of their own 
Enemies; and one muſt have been brutal 
even to exceſs, either to withſtand the 
Charms of their Converſation, or not tobe 
won by the Goodneſs of their Nature. Yet 
for all this, 1 bave feen ſome envious De- 


yils 
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vils oppoſe their wlice to ſo conſpicuous a 
Virtuez and according as they had either 
 «ddreſs or power, ſtop the courſe of an 
eftcews (o juſt, and ſo well eſtabliſhed. 
Now, fince it is impoſſible to catch this 
flying Vapour, after which I ſee the whole 
World runs, What folly is it to Jabourto 
obtain it with ſo much application, and 
pains ſo il] rewarded ! 
Beſides this, a Fop that defires this e- 
ſteers with paſſion, and does not deſerve 
it, cannot long enjoy it. A good Mare 
on the otherhand. ſoon makes refleFions u 
on the weakneſs avd frailty of this little 
Good; and feeling his wiſeries even through 
the 2pplanſes which are given to his fel:c:- 
ty, he ſuffers diſquiets and wneafineſſes,when 
the World cries up bis advantages and his 
happineſs, Vere glorie cupidi nullJ ratione 
quieſcere poſſunt, cum non inveniant unde 
pojſunt aliquatenws gloriari, 
In effe&t, Have not we ſeen a Veſpaſiar, 
who amongſt all his wagnificence and ſplen- 
dor , tired with the tediouſneſs of the 
Triumph, and ſenſible of thevanity of that 
glory tor which the People flatter him, ap- 
pear melancholly and ſad; nay,in thevery 
feſtivals that were celebrated to thank the 
Gods for bis Fortune and Proſperity ? 
Bb 4 Have 
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Have not we ſeen that great and for- 
midableKing of Sweden deipile the uccla- 
waions of the People? and rejet the Pa- 
negyricks of Orators ? | 

The Duke of Cardale, whom we lately 
loſt, regretted by all good Men, Had not 
he as great an averſion for this kind of 
eflecrms, as our ordinary Courtiers Expreſs a 
zeal to procure'it f 

It 15then undeniably true, That 'tis im- 
poſiible to acquire it, and that tho' we 
ſhould obtain, yet the poſlefiion of it 
wou'd be abſolutely unſervicesble;That as 
| Sa hg leſs vpon our ſelves, than upcn 

orlune, We is found able to her 77c07- 
fancies; That it 6 a noiſe which ſtrikes 
nothing but the Ear, 2nd which carnot 
form a ſerfible imprejſuon upon a Noble 
Ooul. 

If we have a mird then to Jabovur for 
our happineſs, Jet us endeavour to fatisfy 
the Minds ct the 7ſe, who are, Us true, 
but FO: in number, but from whom we 

way receive real Approbations.. 

Hetilizs would not have a wife Man 
hazarc his Liſe for the repoſe of Fools : 
Þutlifce we owe Our Services aid our 
ſelves to the advantage of our Countrey, 
ot a £cod of our Friends, we ought 

: always 
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always to.do AFions worthy of publick Ap- 
plauſe, and to deſpiſe that very remown, 
after we have once perform'd them. 

I would not, at the ſame time, adviſe 
ſuch a ſort of di/intereſſedneſs as ſhould 
extend to the finding no ſat#fa&ion in the 
efteems we deſerve 5 but as Cenſures follow 
Approbations clole at the heels, let us re- 
bate the edge of Malice, by withſtanding 
thoſe falſe praijes which render it the more 
ſenlible to us 5 let us take advantage of a 
good Reputation, and not to be ſofottiſh- 
ly (tiff, as to forbid our ſelves all fort of 
complaiſance relaiing to our own Merits : 
And if the Publick has unjuſt Thoughts of 
us, let us app<ar from their Opinion to the 
Judgment of the Wiſe, and ſo retire with- 
17 onr ſelves to receive co-fort from the 
teſtimony of our Com |cience. 


CHAP. 
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Of V exations and Diſpleaſures. 
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By the ſame Hand. 


—— — cw 


1S one of the greateſt Secrets of 

Life to know how to ſweeten our 
Troubles, and if we cannot pet rid of our 
Aﬀti@ions, at leaſt to-weaken the influ- 
ences of them. Without this we muſt re- 
ſolve to be often miſcrable; for being ex- 
poſed toan infinite number of Misfortunes, 
there hardly paſſes a day but preſents us 
with a taſt of ſome new unhappineſs. | 

Now, [ don't know any Remedy fo 

effeQual for this purpoſe as foreſight 5 and 
whoever makes an exact reflection upon 
the diſappointments and croſſes of humane 
Life, will: find himfelf conſolable at leaſt 
in his ſevereſt diſgraces, For, as 'tis natu- 
ral for us to make avjgerows defence againſt 
a premeditated aſſenlt, the Soul which pre- 

| | _ pares 
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 pares it ſelf for reſiſtance , through the 
confideration of danger, 1s much leſs ſha- 
| ken and concern'd at it. 

L would have every one then (o to fore- 
ſee and expect all kinds of Mzsfortunes, 
that they may not be ſurpriſed at whatever 
happens. 

Let a happy Courtier enjoy the favour. 
_ of his Prince, and poſſeſs, as long as it 

ſhall pleaſe him, the delights of his good 
Fortune : but Jet the example of ſo many 
Falls diſpoſe him to miſtruſt the firmneſs of 
his ſcituation; Ler him not always raiſe 
his Eyes, becauſe he is at the top of the 
 Wheei, but humble them ſometimes; let 
him regard the place from whence he be- 
gan to riie, and conſider the firſt degree of 
his Fortune, as a Precipice, to which he 
may every moment fa}l again. 

Let not a General of an Army be al- 
ways ſecure of Victory, nor be puffed up 
with the Glory he has won, as much by 
the affiſtance of his Troops, as by his own 
Valour. One ſingle day may determine 
his Fortune 3 but then after the loſs of a 
Battel, let not him. who was before-en- 
 compaſled with ſo many people, ſuppoſe 

himfelf to be deſtroyed with them: He ' 
muſt be unconcerned, he muſt return to 
bimſelf,and enjoy himſelf again. + Let 
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| Let not a Prince confide 1n his Empire 
without Reaſon,nor let the cbedience of ſy 
many people raſhly flatter his Self-Love + 
In Four and twenty hours we have ſeen 
Kings in the 1 þrone, and following aCha- 
riot, In rhe courſe of 2 few days, we 
have ſeen a Prince Triumph, and led in 
Triumph. The Revolt of the People, or the 
loſs of a Battel, may diſpoilets him of the 
Crown, and put his Scepter into a Foreign- 
ers hand. 

And here I cannot forbear to make an 
open confeſſion : I adore the Romans, and 
believe they were ſomething more than 
Men. I cannot without a fenlible emo- 
tion conlider Brutys and Caſſazs, who 
knowing the frailty of humane greatneſs, 
aoreed before the Battel began how to 
diſpaſe of their Lives, and contidering the 
uncertainty of the event. embrac'd one 
another as it they were never to meet a- 
gan, Methinks 1 ſee ther giving their | 
Jp /t Adiens with thele noble {entiments of 
A eion and Courage. | 

The Vulgar imagine there is a timoroul- 
_ nels in foreſight, and as they are unable to 
conceive any lort of danger without ſear, 
perſuade themſelves that a Mar cannot fall 
7nto it without blindneſs, But as 'tis the 

fault 
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fault of fuch weak Reaſoners,to ventureup-! 
on many rings they don't nnderſtand, and 
' to renounce thein as ſoon as they come 
to know them; 1o it belongs only to 
Men of 'ſenſe to foreſee the dangers [hat 
threaten them, and to {uftain with the ſame 
equality of mind, the favours aud diſgraccs 
of Fortune. * © 

Bur *tis nut ſufficient for us to prepare 
our ſ{<lves only againſt the loſs of the pro- 
ſperities of Life, tor there are many other 


proofs of our Conſtancy : The death of 


our Friends, and even our own, much 

more ſenſibly afte&t us 5 and therefore we 

ought to expect it with a more ſolemn 

preparation, than a bare {imple privation 

of extrinſic things, which ought to be 
indifferent to wiſe Men. 

I am thinking every day how many 
things are dear to me, and after I have 
conſidered them as temporary and periſha- 
ble. I then prepare my ſelf to undergo the 
loſs of them without weakzeſs. 

When the Sun begins to ſhine, 1 don't 
rely upon ſecing the Evening. The day 
and the moment wherein I ſhall die, will 
it not reſemble that which I ſpend to day? 
A. Man ſhall <qually hear the hurry of the 
World, ſhall enjoy the light, and live at- 

-LET 
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ter the ſame manner. Now, fince we muſt 
all die, and are in fo great uncertainties 
as to the time of death, let us prepare our 
ſelves, from this day. toleave one another, 
There doth not paſs an hour but ſome- 
body loſes a Friend, I may then likewiſe 
reaſonably expect every moment to loſe 
one of mine 5 and- whenever ſuch a thing 
happens, the circumſtances of his death 
will not encreaſe my forrow nor my af- 
flition. Perhaps he will ſhed his Blood 
upon a Scaffold ; perhaps a Fire will re- 
duce him to Aſhes, or he ſhall be {wallow- 
ed up in the Sea: Bart don't imagine that 
circumſtances of his death ſhould redouble 
my grief,and that I (hould complain of no- 
thing ſo much at his Funeral,as the manner 
of his loſs 3 'Tis he that 1 find wanting, 
and it is of no importance whether he was 
' taken from me by Water, Sword, or Fire, 
Not that I would be here ſo wretched- 
ly miſunderſtood, as if I would have a 
| Man become a Barbarian in order to ex- 
erciſe himſelf to Conſtancy; or that Na- 
ture or Friendſhip have not a right to ex- 
| tra tears from us, I am ſo far from ad- 
vancing ſo Brutal an inſenfibility, that I 
maintain on the other fide,it would be in- 
human to refuſe them on certain os 
E 
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We /ighþ and weep juſtly enough in the 
firſt motions of our Grief, but a ſtrong, 
vigorous Soul ought ſoon after to retire 
within 1t ſelf, and return to that happy 
ſciruation from whence thediſorders of its 
Paſſion had removed it. For can a rea- 
ſonable Man conſider the unprofitableneſs 
of his Tears, and the vanity of his regret, 
| but he muſt of neceſſity bluſh at a long: 
and violent AfﬀiiFion £ 

Indeed in thoſe caſes where we areable 
to repair our ill Succeſſes, I am wholly of 
opinion that we ou7ht to employ all ſcrts 
of Remedies : But 1n a fata! Aciident 
which is never to be retrieved, pray te! 
me what 1s the ſervice of a ridiculous af: 
fliGion, and paying ears which are at bf? 
troubleſome to thoſe who ſhed them, ai: \ 


wnſerviceable to thole for whom they are 
ſhed ? 


Why do we ſigh, or why complain e 
All theſe Tears are ſhed in vain; 
Deaf to our ſorrows and our grief, 
The Dead receive not this relief.” 
i 
Befides this, we are to confder, nat 
- the moſt ſenſible prrfons in the Wor: at 
levgth forget their tengernefs 5: ad ihe 
Soul 
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Soul which at firſt is afflicted to excels, {oor 
makes a relaxat1on oft this violence, and 
is not long in exhaulting the whole ſock 
of its ſorrow, 

Our Complaints wear with our Years. 
and as the OvjzCQt begins to remove it felt 
from our 1magination, our diſpleaſure for 
its lo is inſenſibly removed from our 
mind. 

If we were wile then, Should we not 
without reluctance reſign up thoſe ſenti- 
ments of Grief to our Reaſon, which 
Weakneſs at laſt 1s conſtrain'd to reſign 
to the length of Years £ 

A Father who died but two or three 
hours ago,' 1s as cficCtually dead as any of 
our Anceſtors; and that which 1s no more 
for us, ought no longer to afic& us. 


Toar Father, ſummon'd by bis Fate, 
Now mixes with his Brother- ſhades belorw, 
Not the leaſt tittle of your State, 

Your Grief, or Sorrow does he know. 

Tho but laſt night he loſt his breath, 

Vet ſince He's in the hands of Death, 
He's full as dead as Cxlar, who we know 
Died ſo gzany years ago. 


This 
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This Reaſon alone is capable of ſweet- 
ning our bitterneſs, and appealing all the 
motions of our Greif: He whom I loſt 
but now, feels nothing, has no further 
ſhare in the day, and enjoys no more Life 
than thoſe who were (wallowed up in the 
Deluge; Why then ſhould 1 torment my 
ſelf 1n vain after a ſhadow, that has net- 
ther Yoice nor Thought ? 


Wiſely your vain complaints give 0're, 

This fooliſh Tribute pay no more. 

For empty ſhadows why ſhould Tears 
be fhed £ 


Let's bury even the memory of the Dead. 


We ought further to conſider, That in 
this rigorous ſeparation of Soul and Body, 
- nature - commits no more violence, and 
ſhows no more ill uſage to us than ſhe does 
to the reſt of the World: Of all theſe 
prodigious {warms of Men which fill the 
Earth, ſhew me one fingle perſon who 
is exempted from the cruelty of her Laws. 

1 very well know that every one has a 
| ſenſe of his affli®ion, and that thoſe whoſe 
example I alledge here, relent and com- 
plain as well as we : For as we dont for- 
bear to taſt our own happineſs, when we 

C c know 
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know the felicity of othersz fo the know- 
ledg we have of the aſerie of.our equals, 
deprive not us-of the tehſe of our own 
misfortunes © And fince private Perſons 
PROeaue in the Pyblick Rejoycirer, How 
Tnouid they otherwiſe tHan ſhare in the 
General Sorrow © | 
There are ſome common miifurtuer 


very Man has his particular {entiments 
them, and fo endures, in that fer fe, t 
whole wei ont of bis. 1} Miion' finely. 
er 1s confeſs the Truth : Thar which 
att '&s us molt in our diſprar ES, f3 £9 lee Oo 
bo oF bear a'reſc ablevce to. We camot 
with any patience b+hold our {clyes de- 
fined to faffer an »- happi neſs alone, which | 
all the World may bez affected with as well 
as we. And to ſpeak ſoberly; nothing ſo 
mach augments the ſharpneſs of our affitt:- 
115, as the frierceneſs and pridevot thoſe” 
why ſeem to brave and deſpiſe them. 
"Now it is not mankind alone that at- 
tends us to death;all Animals, of what ſþe- 
7s ſaever, arrive tothe ſame end, and un- 
dergo the : fame Law. That ſtrength, dex- 
terity and forefight which Nature has be- 
{towed upon them for the conſervation of 
their Life, is of no #ſe anc /crvice 10 them 
at their death. The 


v 


The tho inſenfibte Wits ave ir 
ſend, which is a. fort'of death to them 
Tho very R :mparts that were proof a- 
gainft all the batteries of the Cannon: and 
the Sholivcs of Mer, wlll fooner or later 
have their ſhare. 1m this aziverſal raine, 
The Elements themſelves. which compoſe 
all things, will be at laſt deſtroyed. 
The Heavens will be turned topſy-turvy 3 
The Sun and Stars will loſe their light ; 
and} all the Maſs « of the W orid will becon- 
founded in'a general ryine: Can we then 
| demand with Eaſtic e the Eng Health 
of our Friends, or of our ſelve :2? And fince 
we muſt dye of neceffity, Is it not a com- 
fort for us to 70W, that all the things we 
have ſeen will | periſh, and jnfter the ſame 
deſtiny with us / 

The Stars foal ! it ſe their glors 20748 light, | 

The Flemen: ſhall Jarr and ſigh a | 

And all be buried in valt right 

The Great Creator of this Ball, 

Maſter and Sovercign Lord of All, 
Who out of Nothing did dijplay, 
firs and Farth, and Fire and Seca, 

Will with the ſame Almighty Hand, 

To Primitive Nothins Ail Command. 

And this great Change, to our ſurprize, 

May happen ereto morrows Sun docs Te, 

C02 put 
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But behold now an Afti@70z, of which 
I am ſo ſenſible, that no Arguments, no re- 
lief drawn from Philoſophy, can make me 
ſupport it : "Tis that Concern which pub- 
lick Calamities wfpire me with, in which 
my Senſes intereſt me in ſpite of my ſelf. 
I am not able to hear rhe Groans of the 
People; I cannot underſtand their Cries, 
nor behold #heir Tears, without feeling 


_ my ſelf affefted with a real Compaſlton. 


[ cannot be a ſpectator of the diſorders 


of my Conntrey, nor conſider the ambition 


of its Oppreſſors, without conceiving an 
invincible averſion for them. | 
We likewiſe experience another ſort of 
Vexation, which invades us in the midſt 
of Pleaſure ir ſelf: It is nothing elſe of- 
tentimes but a diſznſt of abundance ; for 
our Sou} having not ſtrength enough to 
digeſt it, ſuffers a mighty remiſſion 1n the 
vigour of its faculties, and. yields at length 
to the violence of theſe exceſſes. 
Now for this, I find no better, and in- 
deed, no other remedy, than to moderate 
our Paſſzons, and to manage our Pleaſure: 
with a prudent and wife Oeconomy. 
Thus Epicurus revived his Appetite, by | 
abſtinence, and avoided all exceſſes to ſhun 
the inconvenience of Debauchery; and f.. 
c 
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the continual ſociety even of the beſt Men, 
becomes at length tireſom or inſenſible, 
thoſe perſons that have a delicate appre- 
henfion of Pleaſure will voluntarily re- 

' move themſelves from one another, to a- 
void the diſquiet that threatens them, and 
to have a better taſt of the charms of Cor- 
verſation, by a new vigour whch they 
beſtow upon their Thoughts, 

There remains nothing more for me to 
ſpeak of, but another ſort of Vexation, 
whoſe Cauſe I am nor able to divine 3 and 
as 'tis extreamly difficult to know the real 
 ſabje@ of it; I find that it 1s hard toſweet- 
en it, or to withſtand it: It is a Secret 
Diſpleaſure which hides it {elf in the bot- 
'tom of the Soul, and which we feel much 
better than we can diſcover. *Tis that 
which goes to Bed with us, which awakes 
and riſes-with' vs, which attends us at our 
Repaſts, which follows us in our Walks, 
which we carry along with us, as well in 
a Crowd, asin Retirement, and which doth 
not forſake thoſe whom it has once ſeized, 
till it has exhauſted all its power upon 

them. 

TI haye had a weariſome experience of 

this Malady, and have often felt the whole 
bitterneſs of it : I have gone with it to 
Cc} the 
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the Play- - hone. and nave CONS CULC With 
the ſame. TI have carrieg'it no the beſt 
Converſations without any relief; 1 have, 
during its exceſles, uſed the moſt apreea- 
ble Diverſions, but was inſenfible to them 
all the while 3 and in the midfi of the pub- 
7;c4 Joy, have been conſtrained - to thew 
ny it humour, and to appear diſgnjted 
with the ſweeteſt contentrments of Life 5 and 
at laſt have found no other Remedy to | 
Charm it, but the p/caſzre of good. Eating 


# * 
ani cood 2). PRIFg. 


Good C Cree with our Friends is the 
Soveraiyn Re andy, 3gaiatt this fort of Fex- 
&H70R 5 tor be zfides x hat Converſation, which 
then DECOMEs MOre free ANG pleaſant, Al- 
feahbly jwedtens it, tis certarn that wee: 
7.LUTUES $557 forces of 7, txre, and ZLVES Guy 
Sou! Vt; Tut ſufficien > +0 excite ef; ai joris f 
Melanct Af ly. 


[4 KNO! & lome moroſe, un iOCIable Per. 


fons % V1, s leaſt 10 outward thew and 
2pPEaranct * declare a gre; tavern tor 
£15 ECeme: Ay, whote Le gh ES DOIW KG» 

ſtanding they do not contemn. Bur ict us 

bam all grzmaces here; I aro Inttle die. 

Nur ed at their #91ftak 2072 feverits  & tince 
the moſt rigid PZ; fe Plicy » of the IVorld has 

Pre -ſerib a us this very Remedy 3 {incerhe 
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ſevereſt of our THuitrious Men have fub- 
mitted. if Fa iy © expreſs my ſelf, their 
moſt auftere Virines to the charns of . this 
agreeab!: pleaſure 5, 30d hince the HO lort 
of Perſons diſown 5t the Uſe of it; but 
are only Content to cozdenr: te Exceſs. 
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CHAP Yv 
Of PLEASURES. 


By Mr. MANNING of the Inner-Temple. 
The fame Hand with the former. 


_ — _ 


"Fer having Sfoodefad of our Dif- 
| geſts, and the means of qualifying 
the 5237 refs of them, it s not improper 
to entertain our ilclves about the Pleaſures 
of Life. | b-; 
Although, to ſpeak. the Truth, extrinſic 
things contribute much to c7 Pleaſures, 
and tis not encugh to have Sgrifes, unleſs 
we have Objects to content them yer the 
multitude of them being; almolt intinite, 
as In etl we find 3 it feems that our bap- 
GCc'24 pineſs 
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pineſs depends in ſome meaſure upon our 
ſelves, and that our greateſt diverſions are 
r-2pleaſant to us, if'our Senſes are not in a 
diſpoſttion to receive them. 

As for my ſelf, I amof opinion that we 
ſhould never debar our minds of thoſe 


Innocent pleaſures which occurr, but live. 


free from all thoſe diſquietudes that a con- 
{1deration of what is paſt uſes to infuſe, 
as from the diſturbance we conceive for | 
what's to come. 

The preſent time only i is ours, and if we 


were wile, we ſhould manage every mo- 


ment as it were the laſt; but nothing 15 more 
ordinary, than the evil uſe we make of 
that time which Nature has allowed vs. 

There are few Men but would livelong 
enough, it they knew how to live well 3 
but it happens for the wolt part, that when 
we are a dying, We complain of not ha- 
ving hved as yet, 

If we are deſtined to a long Life, we 
diſturb it by the fear of not arriving to 
it; and when we are come to our limita- 
tion, we have nothing elſe left us but the 
concern of having manag'd it very 11. 

This Pleaſure which now preſents it ſelf, 
is perhaps the Jaſt I ſhall be ſenſible of 5 an 
Inſtaite number of pains may overwhelm 
s | me 
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-me,a moment after, Who then. ſhall hin- 
der me from enjoying my {elf innocently, 
whilft I may ? Maſt the difference of pla- 
ces, or the inequality of ObjeQs, keep 
me always 1n diſorder, when I bave power 


to live contented in all parts of the Earth? | 


[ grant that indeed certain Perſons are 
dearer to #4, and more agreeable than o- 
thers 3 that as there are different Subjefs 
. to divert us, ſothere are delights more and 
leſs affe&ing : But for the ſake of a plea- 
ſure which 1 earneſtly hoped, am I to de- 
iſpiſe all others ? 


That Life which Clides away in the 


Countrey, is no leſs mine than that I paſs 
at Paris. The days wherein I am wholly 
buried in Grief, will be reckoned to me as 
| well as my moſt joyful Feftivals ; and will 
contribute as much as they to makeup the 
number which muſt confine my years. 

Why then fhould the charms of my Re- 
poſe be troubled here by the remembrance 
of thoſe Pleaſures I ſhould have taſted, or 
by the imagination of thoſe which 1 pre- 
tend to enjoy © 


'Tis an imprudence to be deſirous thus 


toreturn to thoſe piaces we had forſaken; 
and to endeavour to be preſent in thoſe, 
where we cannot be ſo ſoon. 


Tf 
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_ If the Pleafares we kind 1 in the Conntrey 
are differerit from thoſe: of the Cort, let 
us endeayour to 2G; [ds to them: 
For who can binder us 4 If 3 exaing and 
bumbling our {letves in this : [ Danner 2 ? We 
have here DEER Niu? RA Hgr nor 


Balls, nor Fiay-bouſe 5 but then we have 


no diſgraces, No fz 7 vitae I car '#] 5 andergo. 
Converſation 1s not {0 agrecable HEre. 


Admire It. is z07, & Wiatk may nave Com- | 


merce with bunſclf, and with Perfops that 
however are not troubleſome. 


Cato entertain'd himſelf with Children, 


after he had applied himſelf all the day to 
the Service of the Commonwealth and 
our beſt Wits in France diſdainnot to hear 
a Tai: from one of their Servants, atter 
the molt ſerious Diſcourſes. 

A Man muſt endeavour to live ſtvia 
all places, and taſt thoſe Plafrres which 
his reſpeQtive abode can faroifh him with, 

Let us not play the Zhiloſophers ſo 
much, as to condemn by pur avfterity the 
Magnificence of the Court, | wiſh we 
could imitate the Virtve of the Ancient 
' Romans. Let tis be Jaſt, let us be Gene- 
rous as they were 3 but we may very well 
neglect thole extravagant Maxiwms, whoſe 
ſeverity Corres tewer Perſons than It 
ſcarce. | BD | 
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_ If we have (Ay bln to be Fpien- 
did, let us not acculc ot: he -s of ar; 
derate ſplendoy : 5 tos Cs ertainly « Ong canes 
'condemn fo mi. j7- , 97 AB? iſoip pro- 
| duced by huma: laduſsry, 
fantaſtically jevere. 
One may admirs the Po? of 2 o/oriows 
City, very Told ocently one KEY A ft 


T9385 He ing 


NG 
of the de! 'eh1, of t FIBRES: . of * M16 14{3f- 
faFions of Muhch: r FIG ONE mat po. 
hold with pleaiir $7" leircacy GT Pairing, 


and yet nor ER this 4.45. of Temper 


' AUce; 


It, by conſtraint, or 2nclination, we haye 
eſtabliſhed Our rehdence is the Cor rey, 
let us there leave off admitir oh - the Labours 
of Man, in order to Conte emplate the 
Works of the Creator. Ry the W 


| 1- Woriders 
of Nature : Ler vs remov: ug 
from the Pride and Gloric | BY ce Court, 
and innocently taſt the 7c; which oc- 
cur 18 ſolitary places. 

The Heavens, the ang ire diy F; the 
Elements. bave not they”! Bevaties £1 20ugh 
© ſatisfy the mind that coptemp). &5 them? 

The extent of Plains, the con; of 


Our; SG FH Rl 


vers, the Meadows, the Flowers, the Ai- 
volets, have not rhey ſulticient Caarins to 
enchant the ſight 2 


The 
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The Muſick of Birds,is that ever wanting 
in our Groves? And if it 1s true, that men | 
bave learnt theirs from the Nightingales, 
What advantage may we receive by having 
ſo great a number of theſe little Maſters 
at our Service, without being in our Pay 2 


El, whatere fins by turns have 

ſway d me, 

Ambition never reach'd my beart. 
It's lewd pretences ne're betray'd me, 

In publick ills to aF a part. 
Let others Fame or Wealth purſuing, 

Deſpiſe a mean but ſafe retreat, 
| Fll nee contrive my own undoing, 
Nor ſtoop ſo low as to be great. 


The faithle{s Court, the pen {rve Change, 
What ſolid Pleaſures can they give £ 
Oh, let we in the Country range, 
Irs there we breath, 'tis there we live. 


The beauteous Scene of aged Mountains, 
Smiling Valleys murmuring Fountains, 
Lambs in flow'ry Paſtures bleating, 
Ecchos our complaints repeating. 

| Birds in cheerful Notes expreſſing = 
Natures bounty, and their bleſſing : 
Theſe afford a laſting pleaſure, 
Withont guilt, without meaſure. 


In 
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' Inaword, we may live contented in a- 
ny part of the World, and weonly change 
_ our pleaſure,when we change the placeof 
our abode, 

Here the mind finds its ſatisfaftion 1n the 
ſtudy of Nature 3 Here our: Senſes meet 
with their delights;and whoever 1s capable 
of moderation, may find in all places bue 
too fertile a ſcene for his contentment. 
Neither the limits of Solitude, nor the 
little ſpace of a Priſon, can hinder a wiſe 
Man from finding his tranquillity : He 
may meditate there, and with plea- 
ſure refle& on the good Attions he has 
done, and comfort himſelf by the pleafing 
thoughts of his Innocence. 

A Man does not always lie under a ne- 
ceſſity to enjoy the full extent of the Fields 
in order to be happy. Our happineſs for 
the general part lies in our ſelves 5 and as 
we ſometimes find our ſelves uneaſy un- 


der the full enjoyment of our Liberty, fo 


it may very well happen, that we may be 
ſatisfied even in thoſe Priſons in which we 
. are confined, 

 _ The moſt cruel Tyrants inthe Univerſe 
could never yet find Dungeons for our 
. Souls; they cannot become Maſters of it, 


unleſs we are willing to enflave it our | 


{clves; 


—_—_——— 
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felves-; Their Chains cannot bind | it, and 


let the Bondy be enclosd in what place i it 


will, it c: 18ges neither place nor habi- 


tatio7, 

Thos we may find contentments every ' 
where: Le us endeavour only to enjoy 
them w mh moadecration; and reſt perſuaded 
that iris a 1 ErFOT tO congemn Pleaſures as 
Pleafuvei, and not as they are unjuſt and 
alenfit, 

In truth, let them be' never ſo inno- 


cent, the exteſs is always criminal, and 


tends not only to 'our diſgrace, but to 


our difſarist: Fior, A Manthat loſeth his 


Reput 2tion by 1baxchery, very often loſes 
his Health too. and Durts his Conftitution 
no leis than _is 4 Honour. 


It we are inſenſible to #he Charms of 


Pleaſure, let us'< Xcite our TY and our 
Appetite by 2 jult conſideration of thoſe 
pains which are their contraries. | 
Let thoſe who 62d "themſelves abound 
in the cohveniencies of Life, taſt their 
happineſs by the oppoſition of the necet- 


lities of ojhersz and. let the thought of 


mitfortunes make thein deliciouſly enjoy 

that felicity which they poſſeſs. 
' Let good Man make refletion; upon 
the ſtate of his Conſcience, and deg 
that 


the bottom of his heart. 


after the ſame manner as we do an  #:ſerr- 
fible Good, let'this rich preſent of Nature, 


fo many others are liable. 


his felicity, but let the thought of endu- 


ring nothing :;:onglt fo many troublefom 


Objects that encompaſs him, render him 


{till more undiltirbed 5 Let- him rejoyce 
not only for the good fortwne which he 'en- 
joys, but Ivizevife for the wwbagpiag? he 
has not} Let the Pleaſure which he taſts. 


and the Pair which he {uffers not, conitri- 
bute equally co give him new ſatisfactions. 


As to what remains, let'ns baniſh that 


diſorderly paſſion of Emvy, that vile In- 
farnous paſſion which corrupts * all 
our Pleaſures, Let not our Eyes or Ears 
bee ome in the leaſt concerned: for poſſeſ- 
fi ons that don't belong to us; but let us 
partake, without Covetouſneſs, of all the 
Charms of thoſe places which we 'go to 
ſee. Every ting that is made for 'the 
pleaſure of {i ph, Doth i itnot belong to 

Wwe 
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that he finds neither reworſe nor anguiſh. ity 

Let Health, which we ordinarily: aſt 
[ ſay be telt more lively by the compart-' 
ſon of Diſeaſes and Infirmities, to whicly 


Let a Man of good Health, efteem him- 
ſelf happy, not only in the enjoyment of 
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The Lowore, Luxembourg Houſe, and 
the Twilleries,as much belong to me, when 
I am gazing upon their Beauty,as to thoſe 
: whoſe legally they are. For, to ſpeak 
properly, nothing can be ours, but by an 
actual enjoyment. The concluſion which 
I infer from all theſe' Diſcourſes, is, that 
we ought to rejoyce with Moderation, 
To apprehend this Afſertion rightly, all 
that is done in the World, is done only 
for pleaſure 5 and tho we take different 
ways, yet we ſee all mankind incline to. 
the ſame end. | | 
He that ſearches for Reputation in the. 

Field, -and breaks through all the dangers 
of Fire and Bullets to obtain Honour, 
would not expoſe himſelf ' to the leaſt 
Danger, if he did notexpeR that ſatisfaRi- 
on one finds in himſelf, or that which is 
derived from Fame, 

He that grows old in his Cloſet, a- 
mongſt a parcel of Mouldy, Moth- eaten 
Books, would not employ the leaſt pains 
in the acquiſition of Sciences, if he did 
not receive ſome pleaſure in the. purſuit: 
All our AGions have no real objeq, but 
Pleaſure; without that the moſt. Labori- 


ous Perſons would Live languiſhing and 
ice, 


me, ſo long as it is expoſed before mine? |. 
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| idle, Tis that alone which makes us ac- 
tive 5 'tis that which ſtirs all bodies; 'tis 
that which gives motion to all the Uni- 
verſe: Let every one then follow that me- 
thod which ſnits beſt with his 2zzocent 72- 
clinations, and enjoy all Delights that pre- 
ſent themlelves to him, when they are not 
repugnant to the true Sentiments of Ho- 
our, or Conſcience. | 


_— 
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To Mademoiſelle L + +++ A 
- Conſolatory Diſcourſe upon 


the Death of Mon(zenr M - + 
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[| Hear, Madam, that you lament the 
death of Monſieur M + + + and am fen- 
_ ible that it is your Duty to lament it: He 
was a perſon of extraordinary Merit ; he 
Lovd you tenderly ; he had done you 
great Services: How cruel, how unjuſt, 
| Nay, how ungrateful would you be, if 
you did not beyail his loſs ! I am fo well 

D d PEr- 
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perſwaded of the greatneſs of it, that [ 
am even in pain to know it you have been 
able to preſerve your Senſes alb this while; 
I wiſh the abandoning of your Eyes and 
Mouth to forrow way be the utmoſt of your 
affliction 5 What way ever you eſcape, 
you will give the World ſufficient proofs 
cf Your 7 jews if you Gon't rw Mad, 
Let others ſhed Tears by meaſure, and 


- Proportion their ſadnels to the occaſion of 


it, 1 ſhall not be furpriſed 3 but it would 
be an amazing thing to ſee you afflit your 
{clf by Rules 3 you, who may {o juſtly 
mourn, you, who have no other way to 
ſignalize your gratitude than by your /a- 
mentation: 

Perhaps it may be repreſented to you, 
that you ought to weep with more mode- 
ration, and that your Sex, your Age, and 
Your Condition, Exempt you from aban- 
doning your {ſelf intirely-ro your Griet : 
But believe me Madam, don't tor all that 
deprive your fclf of the ſatisfattion of 
Weeping 3 Anſwer the Duties of a juſt 
Friendſhip to the full : Mourn without 
conſtraint for a Man, whoſe chaſt delights 
yQu were ; and without ſhame Jament a 
Mmn, who could not be but the delights 
of the Chaſt, In dying he has {et all Nm 

It 
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Sentiments at Liberty ; and his death de- 
Jivers you from thoſe {cruples, which tor- 
ments you during his Lite, 

It wonld be in vain for Slander to mif- 
interpret your complaints : Ihe Relation 
{| that was beiwixt him ard you doth bot 
tao highly juſtity you, Tis apparent, as 
you were ſo nearly joyad in blood, no- 
thing but a lawful correſpondence could 
be cſtabfiſhed between you. 

You could find nothing in him but }} zz, 
Honour and Wiſdom : Theſe Qualities, 
generally ſpeaking, are not overmuch the 
favourites of our Senſes. They are fitter to 
raiſe Friend{hip than Love; and to ſerve 
as a fupport for Virtue, than to afford 
matter for Paſſion. 

You could not be tempted, either with 
Youth, Beauty, Riches or Splendor : Hz 
had neither wherewith to purchaſe, or {c- 
duce you ; and Nature and Fort ure e- 
qually conſpired to deny him what might 
engagea Lady of your merit to Love. and 
what might engage bimlclf to milcarry. 
Alas! whois ignorant thar if you had been 
inclined to one of the two, either your 


Love might have choſen Demy: Gods ior its 


Objects, or your Wants might” have found 
Treaſures for their Recompent 2 
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Let them alone then. let thern talk who 


kave not the gift of ſilence : Innocence 
and Virtze are not a ſufficient {anCtuary 
againſt Calunmy. derGity it {cf has not 
defended the Paxl:, the Melaniwss ; and 
if Canorized Friendſhips have been ſuſpe@#- 
ed, why ſhould not yours, as unzainted 


as It 35, "be brought Into queſtion # 
Beſides, Where s the advantage of con- 


ſtraining your ſe! ? you run an <qual ha- 


zard, both by difuunlation, and by di- 
onlging your Grief. 

Ii you divulge it, you will perhaps a- 
waken the Reproach ; but if you diſſere- 
ble, you will undoubicdly encreafe it : 
And as 1t 1s always ſooner faſtened upon 
concealed AFions, than thoſe that are above- 
board, 1t will impute your moderation to 
your Artifice, and the ſerenity of your Face 
ro the ealie ſubmiſſion of .your mind. 

But, Madam, | would have yuur Grief 
keep to appearances, and take a ſuperficial 
Calzz tor a profound Tranquillity, What 
vill you advance by this Conduct ? If it 
doth not find you too tender, it will find 
You too ungrateful. I leave 1t to you to 
Judge, whether it is better to be accuſed 
of a Vice, or of a Paſſion? And if itis 
more ametial to appear ſuſceptible of Love, 
than capable of ingratifude? _ But 
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But way ſhould I ſcek Reaſons .to en- 
courage your affi&#zon ? Can it be poſlible 
that you ſhould tear to hazard your Tears 
upon the death of your Friends, and that 
you muſt be hearined againſt the attempts 
of Calumny, to diſpoſe you to pay the latt 
_ offices to Friendſhip © 

In the mean tme, what can my deſign 
be here? and who obliges me ro wiſh that 
your Grief may be free and violent, in. 
ſtead of being moderate and conſtrained 2 
I would have it free, leſt it ſhould prove 
dangerous; I would have it violert, for 
fear it ſhould be of continuance: It might 
attempt ſome violence upon you, if you 
ſhould keep it captive : It would be laft- 
irg if you ſhould let it be moderate. [ 
conſent to have it make your tenderneſs 
appzar; but I pretend likewiſe to have it 
demonſtrate your force of Mind 3 you will 
acquit your ſelf of the Duty of a good 
Friend, in lamenting your Friend; As you 
will perform the duty of an Heroic Woman, 
11 not lamenting too long. 

Manage your ſelf then in ſuch a manner, 
that your Grief may not be unworthy of 
him, and that it may be worthy ut your 
ſelf: Lament then, if you pleaſe, as a Heroez 
but lament him in the quality of a Heroine. 

1790 2 | 
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I allow you more than thisz abandon 
your {clt for tome time to your aff ion 
but rake care to ſee 1t fo well ſatisfied in 
that time, that it may require no farther 
a Tribute from you. 

Entertain it as Jong as you think fit, 
with the [dea you conceive of your Iu 
ft i299 Deceaſed : Repreſent to your elf 
that Noble Countenance, that ſevere Air, 
thoſe vercr able W ioklers 3 1n a word, that 
He24 of Socrates, which denoted fo well 
both the Soldier and Philoſopher. 

#nzn proceed to the qualities of his 
Mind : Fetlect upon that natural eleva- 
ti-n which rendred things of the greateſt 
rooment entircly familiar ro him. Conſider 
with what clearneſs he pierced into the 
oh{cure{t matters 5 with what fubtilty he 
examined the moſt curious; with what fe- 
cundity he handled the moſt barren; and 
with what fohdiuy he made choice of the 

Colt impor? all, 


From thence proceed, if you will, to. 


the equality of his Soul : Conſider what 
21 abtoluie Command he had over his 


Senſe: and his Moderation, that made him 

renounce all Pleaſares. 
Then after you have confidered the re- 
gulartz y of his Manners, conſider alſo cf 
— £2 (6 
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eaſie they ſate upon bim : What 1ndul- 
gence had he not for all thoſe defects that 
might be ſuppertable in a civil Life £ Did 
he not ſeem to believe that he ſingly was 
obliged io be Wiſe? And (directly oppo- 
ſite to the reſt of Men) did he not more 
ealily diſpenſe with the greateſt izfirmities 
of bis Friends, than the meaneſt of his own 
amperfeFions © 

Can you imagine any perſon to be more 
Virtuows 2 Yes, without doubt, Madam, 
his Virtue went yet further, ſince be made 
it no leſs a ſcruple to diſcover the Vices of 
his Enemies, than to publiſh his own Pex- 
fe@ ions, 

Yon know, Madam, that one of the 
moſt powerful Men of Europe was his 
Enemy, and proved the inſtrument of his 
ruine ; and yet you know, Madam, that 
your Friend never failed to pay the reſpe# 
awe to bis Quality, nor the diſcretion to con- 
ceal his defects. 

_. Nodoubt on't but he was perfectly ac- 
quainted,and conſummate in this |7/domz of 

condemning no body, fince he preſerved 

even in favour of thoſe who oppreticd 
im. 

How many Thouſands, in his Circum- 
ſtances, would have exclaim'd againſt the 

| Dd 4 Times, 
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Times and Manners | How many Thou- 
{3nds would at leaſt have revergd them- 
{c]ves of the injuſtice done them, by ſpeak- 
inp the Truth ! and in a word, ſharpened 
their Tongues to deſtroy their Enemy , to 
diſcover the Vices of his Mind, and the 
diſorders of his Soul 5 the »baſeneſs of his 
Defigns, and the iniquity of his 4Fions; 
the evil uſe of his Authority, and the mniſ- 
employment of his Riches ; the indiſcretion 
of his ConduF, and the indignity of his 
Perſon ! 

* Your Friend was Maſter of a Soul too 
generous, as well as ſtrong to evaporate 
his Grief in Complaints and JnvedGives, 
He was convinced that nothmg more di{- 
credits the v7olence of wicked Men, than 
the moderation of the good. He knew well 
that Perſecutors mever become more odious, 
than by the Wiſdom of thoſe whom they 


Perſecute. He was contented to let his 


filence and. reſervedreſs declare bim worthy 


Gf a better Age. 

He would nat ſay a Word that might 
deſerve his diſprace, He would not do 
an Action, that might acquit the Authors 
of it, In a word, He would oppoſe no- 
thing to their Azbition, bur his Modeſty; 
to incir Violence but bis Conſtancys to their 

| | U 
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Authority, but his Prudence : And without 
doubt the Conduct which he preſerved in 
his Diſgrace, was a perpetual exerciſe of 
theſe Virtues. 

I am perſwaded that he practiſed 
all the reft in Proſperity : Bur although 
great Souls are always great in both For- 
tunes, I ever took more care to obſerve 
them in the bad, than in tne good. I look 


upon them in the good, as in a carreer of 
Exerciſes and Sports; I regard them in 


the bad, as in a Field of Hardſhips and 
Battels. | | 

The Virtues of a happy Man: are agreea- 
ble and eaſiez the Virtues of the unhappy 
' are difficult and troublefome. In a word, 
the happy Man has nothing elſe to do, 
but to give himſelf up to his Virtues 5 and 
the «happy muſt even ſacrifice himſelf to 
his. 

| look upon your Friend then through 
the fineſt part of his Life, when I conſider 
him in his Adverſity : Nevertheleſs I leave 
you the liberty to recall the moſt agreeg- 
ble ideas, that ever his good Fortune fur- 
niſhed you with. | 

You may ſtill do more, and you will 
undonbredly : You will recolled& all the 
Mariis of Friendſhip which be gave you; 

You 
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yon will recall all his tenderneſs, and all 


his Services. Grief is too ingenious not 
to make an exaCt ſearch after all things 
that may be of advantage to it : It is ac- 
cuſtomed ro live at the expence of the 
memory, and as long as it can find an 
ſubſiſtence, I queſtion not, but it will rake 
ap all irs corners, and put all the ſubſervi- 
ent faculties in agitation. 

But after all, there muſt be a time pre- 
ſcribed to this Paſſzoz 3 and indeed time 
it ſelf will preſcribe limits to 1t. 

[ know there are ſome obſtinate people 
in the World, who haveſwore an Oath of 
Fidelity to theirGrief,and contracted with 
it for their whole Life. But what offence 
has Nature done them, that they ſhould 
thus throw themſelves into the party of her 
Adverſarye It 1s true, ſhe has deprived 
them of what they loved. But what, if 
ſhe makes us die without our own con- 
ſent, can we take it amiſs that ſhe deſtroys 
others without our permithion ? Are not 
other people of leſs value to us, than our 
ſelves? And ſince we mult learn to dye 
without repugnance, ſhould we not learn 
to ſee others dye without deſpair £ 
Let us referthen, both our own Death, 


and that of our Friends, to the order of the 
| On;- 
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Univerſe. Let us conſider our Friends, 
whilſt they live, as good things we are 0- 
bliged to part with, Let us confider 
them. wien they are dead, as good things, 
which we were to enjoy but for a ſhort 
ſpace. Thus we ſhall enjoy them without 
too much 7quictude z and ſhall loſe them 
without too much concerr. 

You will alledg to me perhaps, that 
Precepts are of no ſervice; that enjoyment 
has always afforded pleaſure, and that pri- 
vation will always cauſe pair, But exa- 
min well, Madam, whether you are not 
miſtaken in ſome manner upon the Pub. 
lick Faith. 

' The greateſt part of the World believes 
that the privatzoz of a great happinels, is 
a great misfortune: The moſt Judicious 
part believes the contrary; great Men, 'tis 
true,have eſtabliſhed this Errourbut great- 
er have oppoſed it. I make you the Arbz- 
trator, Is it not certain that there is no 
medium between enjozment and privations 
but that there is one between pleaſureand 
pain, which is 7z:dolexce £ How then can 
you pretend we are obliged to fall from 


pleaſure 1nto pair, juſt as we fall from er- 
Joyment 1ato privation © 
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The Philoſophers that have received no 
grief by their Loſles,and the S2izts,who 
have even extracted Joy from them, ſuffici- 
ently juſtify, that privation is not a natural 
cauſe of Pair, 

' The Blizd, the Cripples, and the Infirm, 
whom neither their Reaſon nor Holineſ; 
has raiſed above Serfbility, juſtify it yet 
more. Weſce them rejoyce like other men, 
yet they endure the moſt cruel of all pri- 
vations, But we need not admireat it. Na- 


ture teaches them to ſupport themſelves. 


for the Pleaſures they bave loft, by re. 
fleting upon thoſe which remain to them; 
and they have always enough, provided 
their mind is not diſtracted with pazz. 


Obſerve then, if you pleaſe, that in 
Privations the Pain doth not always di- 


ſtrat our Mind ; that the cutting off of 
a hand, doth not hinder us from being 
Voluptuous : But thata CGonty- hand makes 
us inſenſible of all Pleaſures, For there 
needs no more to prove that Paz muſt 
have a real cauſe, and by conſequence 
cannot be the effe& of Privation. 


I don't diſown, but that the loſs of what 


| has afforded us Pleaſure, does furniſh. 


us with an occaſion of Cyzef 5 the experi- 
ence of all Mankind would contradid {o 
Fan- 
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fantaſtical an Opinion, I ſhould have a- 
ozinſt me the Tears of all Widows, the 
Cries of all Orphans, the Mourning of all 
Relations, and the Voice of all the Af 
fied. | 

But muſt be granted alſo, that privatioz 
is not a cauſe of Pain; otherwiſe Pair 
would be Eternal, as Privation 1s. 

You know, Madam, that there is no' 
Privation, but what is Etera!; and that 
there is no Grief but what 1s Tranſtory. 
So that it to prove Privation to be a 
cauſe of Grief, you alledg the Example 
of all thoſe, who Mourn ; to prove that 
privation 1s but an occaſion of Grief, Ican 
uſe for my own juſtification, the example 
of all thoſe who are Comforted. Is it not 
true, that thoſe who are comforted are in 
a ſtate of Privatioz, as well as thoſe who 
are Aﬀlicted ? 'Tis therefore probable that 
Privation is not preciſely a cauſe of pair 3 
and that we muſt admit ſome other,which 
' ſuffers degrees and variations. 

I am of opinion Madams, it would not 
be improper here to diſcover to you this 
Cauſe,and to let you ſee why it doth not 
at upon ſome particular minds : Why it 
ats upon others: Why it ceaſes or con- 
tinues to a& 3 and ina word, why it wo 
WI 
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with more or leſs V7olence : But as thi; 
Diſcuſſion would engage me in too large 
a Field, fo it would put you to the ex- 
pence of to0 intenſe anApplication, which 
perhaps in your preſent condition you 
are not capable of making, s 
would treat you as aLady of Reſolution 
and Learning, and alio as a languiſhing or 
n curious Perſon ; lam for leaving to your 
| She-Friends the care of (weerning your 
—_ Aftliction by their Tears,and for reſerving 
to my ſelf the employment of engaging 
| it with my Reaſons. But as I pretend to 
| confine my ſelf to uſeful things, I will ap- 
| ply my ſelf only to what may be proper 
| for your cure. 

To which end, Madazs, you need only 
make a ſhort Reflection upon the Cauſes 
of Grief: You know that all Grief im- 
mediately proceeds from Separation, and 
that there are two kinds of Separation: 
(For one relates to things continued, and 
tother to things united.) But you are 
perhaps ſtill to be informed that the Se- 
paration of continued things occaſions the 
painof the Body; and that the Separati- 


on of things united, cauſes the pain in the 
Mind. 


[ In 
| | 
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[a the mean time 'tis of no great im- 
portance to dwell longer upon this cauſe, 


by reaſon it is not poſlible to hinder Se- 


paration from producing Pain, and that 
it is even impoſlible to hinder Separati- 
ons. | 

We muſt aſcend ſomewhat higher,and in 
that imitate the Condu@ of the Phyfeti- 
2ns, Who ſeldom have any regard to the 
neareſt Cauſe, but always apply them« 
ſclves to that which 1s remote, becauſe 'tis 
that which feeds the Diſtemper, and is the 
cauſe of ill Humours 3 and 'tis chiefly a- 
oainſt this that their Remedies exerttheir 
Vertue. 

The remote cauſe of the pair in the 
Mind, is Opinion, But what is this Opi- 
-nion 2 Some ſay. that it is an undetermined 
Judgment. As for my ſelf, Itake it tobe 
the evil Choice of our Judgment. At leaſt 
| don't apprehend how indetermination 
agrees with what one ordinarily calls Opz- 


#i0u, There is nothing leſs indetermi- 


nate than that : For does it not princt- 
pally proceed from the force of Opinior 
that we expoſe our ſelves to Dangers, to 
Vexations,and to Death i ſelf e Wau'd we 
incur {o many Hazards for real Benefits ? 


What likelihood then s there that Opizs- 
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on would engage us ſo: far, if it was no- 
thing but an z-determined Judgment ? 

I have here great Diſcoveries to make 
to you, did [I rather propoſe to wy ſelf to 


ſatisfy your Mind, than to calm your 


Heart. I would then endeavour to ſhew 
you after what manner Opinion is form- 
ed, and how it moves the Mind and the 
Body : But when you have well corfrder- 
ed, that Opinion 1s the remote cauſe of Grief, 
you will have almoſt all the Knowledg, 
which is neceſlary for your Cure. 

Pleaſure and Pain are the Sentiments 
which our Soul has of what is agreeable 
or offenſive to us: But becauſe nothing 
can fee), 1f 1t doth not touch, nor befelt 
if it is not touched, it follows of neceſ- 
fity that what produces pleaſure and pair 
z21/t touch the Soul ; it is certain then 
that all ſezſ#ble Beings neceſſarily touch it : 
But all Beings are not neceſſarily ſenſible : 
There are none but thoſe, which are de- 
lightful or prejudicial to us in themſelves, 
that are -ſo 3 and theſe are the Goods or 
Evils of Nature. 

The reſt, which are called indifferent, 
are notſo but when they loſe their indif- 
ference 3, and they never loſe 1t, but when 
Opinion faſtens to them the Idea of Good 
or 
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or Evil, and then they become the Goods 
or Foils of Opinion. 

But the Idea of CGrood or Evil | 1s No 
ſooner fix'd to an Objed, but the Soul 
unites it {elf with it, or OG from it, 
This Onto 1s made by a kind of touch, 
which gives pleaſure to the Soul 5, and this | 
Separation 1s wade by a motion which gives 
pain to it, and which cannot be better ex- 
preſſed than by the word Dzoulſor, which 
Phyſick has appropriated to its own uſe. 

You ſee then, Madam, that the ſepara- 
tion of the Soul from its ObjeFs, 1s the im- 
mediate Cauſe of Pain ; and that Opinior: 
muſt be the remote Canſe of it, ſince it 1s 
the caxſs of this a 

This Principle being once eftabliſhed, 
it is eaſſe t0 explain all the degrees and 
| differences of Pain, by the greater or 
lefler violence which the Soul endures, 1n 
diſengaging 1t telf from thoſe objects to 
Which it was faſtened, 

But we muſt paſs toa more uſeful con- 
fideration , and obſerve after what 
manner Opinion afts againſt us. that we 
may know how to aQ againſt Opinzor. 

I find then that Opinion cheats us three 
way $;Sometimes it gives us an Idea of Good 
andE vil altogether falſe; oftentimes it gives 
E e TE 
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us one that is falſe in part, and almoſt al- 
ways miſapplies their real Idea to objeds, 

It gives us an Idea' of good and evil a]- 
_ together falſe, when it makes them paſs 
with us for what they are nat: It gives us 
an Idea partly falſe, when it makes uscon- 
ceive them to be leſs, or greater than they 
really are. It miſapplies their real Idea to 
Objedts,cither when 1t applies 1t to an ob- 
ject, from which it diſagrees; or to an ob- 
JA with which 1t agrees leſs than with a- 
nother,or toan object with which 1: agrees 
no more than all other objedas of the like 
nature. 

Thus, although Exiſtence and Nothing, 
Life and Death, are neither Coeds nor 
Evils, yet Opinion has made them paſs 
for the greateſt Goods and the greateſt 
Evils in the World. 

Notwithſtanding Health is the moſt va- 
luable Gift of Nature,yet the Covetous pre- 
fer theGifts of Fortune to itzand fearleſs to 
become indiſpoſed, than to become poor. 

After that Opinion has given us theſe 
Ideas,cither abſolutely falſe,or falſe in part, 
or miſapplied as to the Objefts, it wholly 
puts the Soul upon poſſeſſing the Good, or 
avoiding the Evil, which it preſents to it. 
It prepoſleſles it ſo much, that it hinders 

it 


i 
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it from diſpoſing it ſelf to the contemyl; 
tion and enioyment of other C20ds ;, un. 
leaves it no leiſure to beware of oti;er 
Evils, and to avoid them: Infonch rl:ac 
it ſeems the Soul knows but one jrrgle Good. 
and one /ingle Evil; or at leaft but one 
great Good, and one great Evil. 

This ſtate of prepoſſeſſzon is a kind of dz 
vorce that the Soul makes from all other 
Goods, \n order tounnte it felt more fſtric- 
ly to the Good it eſpoules. 

This Good which proceeds from its 
choice, appears to be ſolely made for ir, 
and reduces it to the neceſlity of being no 
longer happy, than by irs poſſc{ſton. 

'Tis for this Reaſon, that too pajſzonate 
Lovers cannot partake of other p!c2jurez 
than thoſe whieh they receive from Lowe. 

Notwithſtanding this Good of Opir-i0n, 
the Good of the choice of the Seul, 1s 10! 
more ſolid, or more durable than the rcitz 
and as foon as it comes to fail, the Soul 
which knew nothing elſe for the obje# of 
its felicity, no longer knows where to ve- 
take it ſelf. | 

It ſees nothing that can make amends 
for what it has loſt; and till fuch time 
as it has formed another Idea full as ſtropg 
and as agreeable, it remains fixed in the 

EB Con= 
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contemplation of the change 1t finds in 
Its objeF, or ele it zQs in the ſearch of 
other objeFs, When it was fixed, its 
p 2in 1s ſtupid and dumb: when 1t EPS, 

£ tg 1% reſtleſs 2nd complaining 

Fo cnre our ſelves of Opinion , a: 
-onſeque ty "I Line pair it Ges þ I®, 
vs, we malt do agaimſt it, thecontrory cf 
woat it doth 5 gainſt us; We muſt frame 
to our ſelves a true Idea of Good and Foil: 
and either correct what 1s falle in the 
Idea we have; or if we conceive a jult 
one, to apply it well to objeds. 

In order to frame a true Idea of Good 
and Evil, a Man has nothing elle to do 


Ges 


. bat ro conſult Natare ; what 1t avoids: 18 


really bad 3 what 1t ſearches aſter 1s un- 
queſtionably good. 

But we mult take care, that itjere are 
things which. it avoids or defires merely 
for themſelves ; and likewiſe that there 
are other things which it avoids or deſires 
to ſhun or obtain others. 

The firſt are pleaſure and pain; the {c- 
cond-are thoſe which may afford us A 
fare and pain. 

We muſt alſo remark, that the things 
which Nature delires for themſelves, are 
thoſe One 1uay call good of ONO 

an 
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and that all others have but a borrowed 
gondneſs. 

Examine, as long as you pleaſe, al the 
Goods of the World, and you will al- 
ways ind them mach more deſirable than 
realy they are, £11} you have enjoy'd them. 
Examine likewiſe ns Fo Ewils, and YOu 
will always find them to be feared beyond 
what they cught to be, tll you havemade 
_ the experiment your ſelf, 

You may demand of me here why Vir. 
tc oppoſes Pleaſure, it Pleaſure ig the good 
of Nature £ And you may likewiſe add, 
That Virtue ought not to be called a Good, 
if it is contrary to the eſſence of Good, 
But if you regard Virtue near at hand, 
you will obſerve that it is not Pleaſure 
which it oppoſes, but only the fpecies and 
excels of Pleaſure. You will alfo ſee, 
that when it oppoſes either the ſpecies or 
the exceſs of it , tis only done in its fa- 
vour, 10 render it greater, or more ſecure, 
All moral Virtues are but means to pre- 
| ſerve, both Pleaſure in Natare, and Ne- 
ture 1n Pleaſure. 
Might I aſſume the freedom here to make 
a little digreiſion, I would make youſen- 
| fible, that the ſevereſt Virtues are but ho- 
neſt Mediators between pleaſure and pain. 
Ee 3 But 
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Bat what ſhould we ſay of thoſe Chriſti- 


. an Virtues which have no other obje&, or 
at !caſt no other allurement but Pleaſure; 
an! which conduct us to God no other- 
wi. than as He is the fource of Eternal 
8; lryes £ 


W a; ſhall weſay of thoſe Expreſſions 
v'- Dy the Prophets, who ſay that God 
will o-rewhelm us with a torrent of pleaſure? 
In 4 word, what ſhall not we ſay of the 
opr” ion of the greateſt DoCtors, and the 
o:&4 eit Sain's, who believed, That the 
j-j of ſeeing God, would make up the eſſence 
of our Fternal felicity 2 
AJl theſe advantages would be of migh- 
ty ule to eſtabliſh pleaſure for the ſingle 
good of Nature : But let vs keep to the 
moſt ſimpie and moſt evident Reaſons; 
and agree, That ſince there 1s nothing 
g90d but what :aftords pleaſure, and no- 
thing bad but what affords pair, it is cer- | 
tain that pleaſure and pair are really the | 
good and evil of Nature. 
All this being well underſtood, would you | 
beiteve, Madam, that a pretended Prince 
of Philoſophers has affirmed that Nothing | 
was the greateſt of all evils; and ehat Death | 
was the moſt formidable 2 Will not you | 
maintain againſt him, That they are not | 
E 5 | evils; | 
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evils, ſince they repreſent no Idea of pain? 
Can Nothing do an injury to what ts 
rot? And can Death prejudice what is no 
more? Nothing takes away the ſubje& of 
pain: Death deſtroys itz and neither of 
then can be the principle of it, fince 
they are both Nothing, and that to pro- 
duce, there muſt be exiſtexce in the Caſe. t 
You ſee theu, that by forming to your 
ſelf a juſt and natural Idea of evzl, you | 
exterminare preſently the two moſt formi- 
dable Monſters, that 9pzzz7on ever brought 
forth. 

I own there is an infinite number of 
things which we call evils, Shall we then 
give the Lie to Mankind, or ſhall we force | 
it to change its Language * No, Madam, 
I know that the publick Voice has right | 
to impoſe Names; But have not we alſo 
a right to interpret the names which it 
impvſes ? 


. We may ay then, that this name of 
Evil, which properly belongs to pair, bas 
been transferred to all things that may 
produce it. We have divided them into | 
Evils, of Nature, of Opinion, and of For- 
tune. | 
The evils of Fortune and of ()pinion 
only differ in this, That -all the yoils of 
Ee 4 For- 
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Fortune, ate evils of Opinion; and that all 
the evils of Opinion are not evils of For- 
tune: Wherefore we may reduce all evil; 
to thoſe of Opinion and Nature. 

Under this term of evils of Nature, we 
| underſtand all kinds of Pains and Diffem- 
pers, and all natural inconveriencies. 


And we uſe to comprehend them in. 


thiee conditions of Life, in which it is as 
it were impoſſible to be without pain : 
And they are Indiſpoſition of Body, Sla- 
very, and Poverty. But theſe three con- 
ditions ſometimes leave us fo much indo» 
lence and trarquiliuy, that one cannot fo 
much cail them the evils of Nature, as 
evils of Opinion, 

It 1s not enough | for us to ave a juſt 
Idea of evil in general, we mult alc have 
A Jult ONE in Particziar 4 3nd 3ter naving 
Known . that all coils are pains, we mu 
Know what art thoſe pans winch are calle 
ed evils 05 " Natu Fes and waat are tnole, 
7;3E World £4315 CUTS of Upinion. 

It will likewiſe be of great ſervice to 
teara how to regulate and put item in 
Order; to the © eG that we way/not only 
AVOILS FUNDING the risk of takin 'S Evils ior 
Want Rc are not 5 but allo tha we may 
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ing them for greater than they are. 

The Evils of Nature are thoie which, 
without our thinking of them, excite 1n1s 
the ſentiment of -Pain 5 The Evils of O- 
pinion are thoſe which excite it only, 
when we think upon them. 

We may alſo ſay, That the evils of Na- 
ture are thoſe, which not only make them- 
ſelves felt without our thinking of them 3 
but which make us even think of them, 
becauſe we feel them : And that the evzls 
of Opinion, are thoſe which we don't feel, 
but when we think of them, and becauſe 
we think of them. 

Upon this Rule, it will be judged that 
Hunger and He g are evils of Nature ; apd 
that the death of a Father or a Haiband, 
are evils of Opinion. 

You may derive from thence four con- 
ſequences, which will ſerve you to aflign 
a difference and order amongft all eos ; 
to judge rightly of their greatneſs, and in 
a worg, to regulate your ſenſe of them. 

The firſt 1s, That the v3; of Nature, 
are but the evils of the Body; and that the 
evils of Opinion, are no more than the 
evils of the Mind: For they are only the 
evils of the Hody, that depend not upon 
our Thoughts; and evils of ihe Mizd, that 
Cepend thereon, . The 
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The fecond 1s, That the: evils of Nature 
are in ſome ſort the Maſters of our Mind, 
fince they compell it to be preſent at all 
their actions, and fall upon us, as it were, 
with full right; but that our Mind 5s 
Maſter of the evils of Opinion, fince to re- 
move our ſelves from them, we need onl 
remove them from us; and that they can- 
not act upon us but by a borrowed Au- 
thority. 

The Third, That the more the ewls of 
Nature are Maſters of our Mind, the great- 
er they are ; and that the more our Mind 
can be Maſter of the evils of Opinion, the 
lighter they are. | 


The Fourth, That the evils of Nature 


are ſometimes fo ſmall, that they cannot 
Rule over our Mind, and then they are 
but as evils of Opinion ;, but thar the evils 
of Opinion are ſometimes ſo great, that our 
Mind cann- oe abſuluzely Maſter of them; 


and then tney hold the place of evils of 


Nature: For which Reaſon 'tis ſaid to be 
natural to bemoan ones Father; and when 
any one is too much poſſeſſed with the 
thought of a ſmall indiſpoſition, he is re- 

proached with being fick of Fancy. 
After having thus eſtabliſhed an Order 
between the evils of Nature, Is it not wy; 
wiſe 
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wiſe poſſible to eſtabliſh one between the 
evils of Opinion ? 

But who can 1ezulate what proceeds 
from ſo diſorderly a Cauſe ? Is it not too 
adventurous a delign to preſcribe limits 
to the Caprices of Men ; and to endeay- 
our to make out how far our Grief ſhould 
cxtend, when it goes beyond the evils of 
Nature No, undoubtedly : And fince 
our Mind can be Maſter only of the evils 
of Opinion, "tis againſt them alone that it 
is not amiſs to afford Infiruftions. 

How is it, Madam, that one comforts 
the Aﬀiged > Don't we diminiſh the 
idea of their misfortunes in order to di- 
miniſh their Grief? Can that be done in 
the evils of Nature ? Can one deceive the 
ſenſe of a Man Tormented with the Cholick? 
Is it poſſible to make him believe that his 
Gripings are but illufions? Can one even 
propoſe to render him attentive toſuch a 
Diſcourſe? And 1f he could be capable of 
hearkning, what effe&s would remonſtran- 
ces have, except It were to add anger to 


266% and 3 joyna great paſſzor to a great diſ- 
or 


The beſt method we can take 1n the 
evils of Nature, 1s to cry out upon the 
greatneſs of the Diſtemper, and the pati- 

ENCE 
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ence of the indifpoſed 3 and. 'tis exaQtly 
the contrary of what's done in the evils of 
0P1n70n, 

lt is true, there are ſome comforters in 
the World who begin by the aggravation 


of evils ; but that's only to obtain a free 


admittance in the mind of the affiiFed, 
and to ſurpriſe their belief. 

Thus we may artificially oppoſe the 
Grief of feeble Minds : But we openly 
and ftocerely oppoſe that of Stronger 
ones. We conſider what 1s the ſoxrce.the 
principle of their affiG@ion, and artack it 
Immediately. | 

But which way focver we proceed, whe- 
ther with the ſtrong, or with the weak, 
either we dont comfort at all, or elle we 


effeF 1tby leflening the idea of the evils, 


and this is no where poſhible but 1n the 
evils of (Jpinior. 

So that 'tis no raſhnels to endeavour to 
eſtabliſh ſome Order among{t evils; and 
togive certain Precepts how to combat 
them. 

The Order of the evils of Opinion 1s 


not harder to find than the Urder of the 


evils of Nature. For, if the greateſt evzls 
of Nature are thoſe which expoſe us moſt 
to pain , the greateſt evils of Opinior 

ſhould 
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hould be thoſe which expoſe us moſtto 
the £9715 of Natuye. 

I fee but ro kinds of the evils of Opz- 
non, that expoſe vs ro the evils of Nature. 
One is the-iofs of Perſons that are dear 
to us : The ather 15 the loſs of Eſtates. 

I under{tand by thefe words of dear 


Perſons, both thoſe whom we Cheriſh, 


and thoſe that Cheriſh us. For the loſs 
of thole whom we Cheriſh, and who 


don't Cheriſh ns, 1s not an evil of much. 


conſequence; and therefore no great 
ſtrength of Reaſoning 1s neceſſary to com- 
fort us upon this Arricle. 

[a the firſt.of theſe loſſes we compre- 
hend the Death of Relations, of Lovers, 
and of Friends. 


In the ſecond we comprehend the loſs 


of Law-Suits, Storms, Barrenneſs, Fires,, 


Pillages, and all. things that bring a dr 
minution oo our fortune. 

The laſt of theſe evils expoſes us to 
Poverty, bur the firſt expoſes us toall the 
evils of Nature. Wherefore we may al- 
low it the firſt rank amongtt the evils of 
Opinion. | 

If we happen to be ſick, by whom 
are we relieved but by Perſons that are 
dear to us 2 What are the cares of our 

| Phy- 
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Phyfitians, and our Chirurgions ? Theſe 
Mercenary Cares are ſeldom confined to 
above a quarter of an hours uſcleſs pre- 
ſence, or hazardous Operarion 3 blind 
Advice, or frivolous Cocterence, 

Of what confiicrations of what ad- 
vantage can theſe Cares be, in compari- 
fon of the Charitabic Offices, the conti- 
nual Aſficui:ics, and the kind Diiquie- 
tudes of our Fri-2ds and our Relations? 
How often are we delivered by their in- 
defatigable Zeal from that quickneſs of 
of Pain, wherein the intenſibility or neg- 
ligence of Phy/itians often Jeaves us ? 

If we become Slaves, by whomare we 
redeemed, but by perſons that are dear to 
us? Do ordinary Friends contributed to- 
wards our Ranſom 2 Do they undertake 
great Journeys for our Dcliverance 2 

If we are reduced to Poverty, who 
{hares his Fortune with us, bur thoſe dear 
perſons? The reſt either abandon us to 
our Miſzry, or afhiſt as but ſorrily, or 0n- 
ly ſerve us out of Vanity ; and whatlſo- 
ever kindneſs they do us, 1t always colts | 
us both ſome repugnance to demand it, F 
and ſhame to receive it. | 

A true Friend, a paſſionate Lover, | 
prevents our necef{ities. They will not | 

ſuffer } 
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ſuffer us to perceive that we are Miſera- 
ble z They employ all their Addreſles to 
avert our Misfortune, all their force to 
oppoſe it, all their Power to Alleviate 


it, and all their Diſcretion to conceal 
It, 


What haye we then that defends us 
better fromthe evils of Nature, than per- 
ſons that aredear to us: And conſequent- 
ly what bave we that can paſs for a great- 
er evil, in the Order of Evils of Opinion, 
than the Death of thoſe Perſons? 

But as indiſpoſition of Body, altho it 
is the firſt evil of Nature, 1s no great ev, 
if it doth not expoſe us much to pazz the 
Death of Perſons dear to us, altho it is 
the firit evil of Opinion, 1s no great evi), 
if it doth not expoſe us much to the 
evils of Nature, | 

Let us examine then at preſent what 
conſequences the Death of your Friend 
draws after it : Whether it abandons you 
| to an indiſpoſition of Body : Whether 
it gives you over to Servitude ; Whether 
it reduces you to Poverty. And | believe 
we ſhall ſoon diſcover that it draws down 
upon you none of the evils of Nature. 

How ſhould it abandon you to an 7-- 
diſpoſition of Body? Your Friend was On, 

an 
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and you are Young. He could not have 
diſpenſed with your cares, tho you could 
have been without his aſliſtance. 
He reached the end of his Race, before. 
you arrived to the niddlz of yours 3 and, 
the time of his Death had much got the 
ſtart of your Infirmities. | 

Tt is true, if it was not 1mpoſlible for 
you to have an i»firm Touth. But all poſ-. 
fibile evils are not formidable. Human 
Prudence doth not look upon Objects 
that are too wandring and too remote, 
We (ſhould not fear evils that threaten not, 
and we ſhould not much tcar even thoſe 
that threaten at a Gdiltance. 

How ſhould it give you over to Serv7- 
tade ? Thanks to our Keligion, our Laws, 
and our Maz»xers, we are free ; and if we 
except thoſe whom the Service of God and 
the State engage to croſs the Seas, there 
are ſcarce any but Yagabonds that can be- 
come Slaves. 

But tho by the Revolution of Human 
Aﬀairs, Servitude ſhould come and ſeek 
after you from one end of the World to 
the other, or ſhould meet with you upon 
its own Lands, would you not enjoyConſo- 
Litory means enough 1nall your great Qua» 
lities? Would you not eaſily attract the. 

vence- 
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veneration of your Maſters 2 And would 
not YOR! Maſters employ : all their Power 
to hinder you ſrow depriving them of 
your preſence ? 

es, Madam, you might al Ways TEen- 
der your condition {upportable to your 
ſelf But in caſe 1t ſhould ap ppeat uncaſy 
to you. your Friend would never be capa- 
ble of changing it. Your Raniom would 
exceed his Power. Your Merit. would 


obſtru& your Liberty 3 and if they ſhould 


exact your real walue, it would be | impol- 
idle for yoo to find Redeemers. 

fn fine, how ſhould it reduce you to 
poverty? x our Friend was not rich ; and 
tis ha:d that you ſhould be poor. 'One 
cannot be fo we the Graces, the FVertues, 
the Sciexces, and Arts winch you poſleſs ; 
and the world tz nat yet become fo tnſen- 
ible of 72:77, as to give 3 you Ac to fear 


eXtTEmitics Wwilken b0tT diſhonour your 
Age. 
Don't apprehend then, Madame, any 12- 


mentable conſeque FCES Gt tie Death of 
jour Friend, Nothing will be wanting to 
| you 1n life, not even ſuch Friezds as he, 
| you have ately loft. There will ariſe fome 
from the auſt of him you lamentzand there 
18no Man of equal honour and wit witt 

Ft Hm 
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bim, but will love you as he gid,and like 
bim, will be devoted to your ſervice. 


Þut You Are 172 pain perhaps whether 
there are {t1} ll iuch perfect friends ro be 
found. Make no queſtion of it, Madan, 
Vertueloſes nothing, no more chan Nature, 
The ſeeds of goodneſs circulate eternally, 
and pat; without intermiſſion from ove 


ſubjef to another, and the principles 


which contribute to the production of the 
wiſe, no more anmhilate than thoſe, which 
concur to ihe gereration of Men. 

Your #r7exzd has made room for an in- 
finite 1umber of others to ſucceed him ; 
and 1s only your province to ele him a 
ſuccei}; Wa in the moſt mumerons Court, that 
ever $acr:ficed to the Graces. 

You will [114 ; that Heaven will reſtore 
yt 7 ll a: myl: cs It has taken from you. 


Fw co you To: but it will give you | 


£1 44 i02%.2 You willdiſcover 1n him, you 
{4 wake cnoice off, all that was 10 him 
Y 011 HaVe £0 .and perhaps ſomething more: 
+ {{7/-)v more youth, 4nd a better meen : 

(1 _ a vertue leſs fevere , and 4 
fr: (hip more agreeable, Let the things 
we {oi be of never fo great, yet we mult 
nor abandon our elves to 772moderate grief, 
wien we only Joſe what we are able to 
FECOVET. You 
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Youneed only defend your ſelf from this 
popular miſlake ; which makes us appre- 
hend, in ſecond friendſhips, ether the jea- 
louſy of the dead.cr whe cenſure of the living. 
© The dead are offended at nothing, and 
the living are affrozied ar all things. But 
the living are of a very ſcarvy humour, 
when they oblige us to ſacrifice our (elves 
to the dead. 

If the dead loved Sacrifices, they would 
take the pains 7o dewand them of us. They 
mult needs have loſt the caſt of the things 
of this World, tace they entertain no com- 
merce with us, And it they are ſo z7mind- 
fat of us, why ſhould we be reduced 70 
live oniy for them ? 

Aſſare your ſcif, Madam, that their 
fate is a Hate of InJenfbility, Or a ſtate of 
Repoſe ; and that we can do nothing to 
make them either happy or miſerable. 

What is it,i72 your oppinion,that has pre- 
{rribed to us the duty of preſerving fidelity 
to the Dead, but the weakneſs and tyranny 
of the Living > 

Every one would flatter himſelf with 
the thought of fixing another to himſelf, 
when he1s no longer fixed to any one. 

Our Vanity is fo great,that it exaCts ve- 
zeration for our Aſh:s, and endeavours to 

Ft 2 make 
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bim, but will love you as he did,and like 
bim, will be devoted to your ſervice. 

But you are 1 pain perhaps whether 
there arc {till ſuch perfe# friends to be 
found. Make no queſtion of it, Madam. 
Pertuelofes nothing, no more that Nature, 
The feeds of goodnels circulate eternally, 
and paſs without intermiſſion from one 
ſubjef# to another, and the principles 
which contribute to the production of the 
wiſe, no more annibllace than thoſe, which 
concur to ihe generation of Mer. 

Your #r7exd has made room for an in- 
finite r1umber of others to fucceed him ; 
and 1s only your province to ele& him a 
Juceef r in the molt mmerous Conrt, that 

ver &acr;ficed ro the Graces. 

You will 64, that Heavez will reſtore 
Y {i Cull G4 myelt os tt has taken from you, 
HE uv do you know but It will give you 
© 44 (05542 You willdiſcover 1n him, you 
{ai wake cnoice off, all that was 10 him 
You Dae ok and perhaps ſomething more: 
p41 v more youth, and a better meen : 
PUT Y a vertue leſs ſevere , and 2 
f11.:. hip more agreeable, Letthe things 
we {oz be of never fo great, yet we mult 

- Hor abandon our ſelves to 772moderate grief, 
when we only loſe what we are able to 
FECOVET, You 
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Youneed only defend your ſelf from this 
popular miſlake 5 which makes us appre- 
hend, in ſecond friendſhips, ether the jea- 
louſy of the dead.,cr whe cenſure of the living. 
The dead are offended at nothing, and 
the living are affrozted ar all things. But 
_ the living are of a very ſcurvy humour, 
when they oblige us to ſacrifice our ſelves 
to the dead. 

If the dead loved Sacrifices, they would 
take the pains 7s demand them of us. They 
mult needs have loſt the caſt of the things 
of this World, tace they entertain no com- 
merce with us, And it they are ſo unmind- 
ful of us, why (ſhould we be reduced 79 
live only for them ? 

Aſſure your ſcif, Madam, that their 
Fate is a Hate of Injenfibility, or a ſtate of 
Repoſe 5 and that we can do nothing tO 
make them either happy or miſerable. 

What is it,in2 your oppinion.,that has pre- 
{rribed to us the duty of preſerving fidelity 
to the Dead, but the weakneſs and tyranny 
of the Living > 

Every one would flatter himſelf with 
the 'thought of fixing arother to himPelf, 
when he1s no longer fixed to any one. 

Our Vanity is fo great,that it exaCts ve- 
neration for our Aſhes, and endeavours to 

F f 2 Mm AaKe 
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make our ſhadows triumph over our Rivals, 

It 18 not Jaſt, Madam, to have regard: 
to ne fancy, Ar the moment we are bu- 
11d, the world is quit of all cbligations 
Ty rela 11101 tO Us, : 

'Lhe auniies i. izterment are calicd the 
Jaft © attes 5 I and 6 SY C ond the Farer al, all 
that 3s given to the Za is taken from 
tHe Eivine 

Lamentations, that are o long not 

otily bart Ny, but Society Ik=w Ie. 
Ihe -y rc FH = T-USHMN -ap: {DLC of the auties of a 
ervid L1) Ando IE may lay "that our of 
complailance othof: Friend & WE Caen, 
they Ns us wanting to thoſe whom we 
{611 | | 

Ovicrye all thoſe people that idvige 
LE fOrrow, ana {416 10 Ct WH ut all 07 by 
their Grief I it not ralge 1n'that their 
afftiF 100 teems 10 or DC, 1 th 333 [ Fit, ſhip, 
Gr at leaſt that 1t C1 (renſes them from ad- 
71:6 in favour of the Frinds, Nay, one may 
fay that 'ttsan Tncivility to offer a petition to 
them, andrequeſt a ſervice of them: So much 

doth Grief devotethem to the Dead, and 
render them unuſciul tothe Livizg. 

But what, muſt there be zo lemcntive for 
the death of our friends? No, Madam,there 
muſt bz none, it 1t were pollible, "This paſ- 

$10n 
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fion 1s abſolurely p* 2rnicious 3 and if it 
were good 1n any reſpect, it would only 
be in demon{trating that we knew how fo 
Love. 

Bur if rears were certain marks of love, 
the grcaiclt weepers would be the firmeſt 
Lovers 3 and we are ſcn{tvle of the contra- 
ry. W-ak Women cry more than thoſe 
of ſironger courages 3 and ihe latterlove 
more than the former, | 

| am not (urprifed to find Tears were 
in fo great YepaTab799 with the Poets, and 0d 
(pited by th nc Philo: PpARers : : Foetry Eten I' 
Its fineneſs from the Paſſzons, and the in- 
firmity of Nature : And Philoſophy derives 
what it has Noble from the Virtues and 
force of the Soul 

A Poet repreſents to us a Nzobe, who 
melts mw Tears for the Death of her Chil- 
dren : A Philoſopher repreſents to us a 
Cornelia, who bcholds with dry Eyes the 
Death is all ber Family : Theone 1s very 
tender, the other is very couragtous - both 
are very Mothers. Whote part do you 
take 2 Without doubt you have an admi- 
ration for Corzelia, and compaſlion for 
Niobe, You pity 'Niobe, kay you com- 
mend Cornelia. You have reaſon, Madam. 
Niobe ſubmits io Grief: Grief Ounce 0 

—3T . Cor- 
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Cornelia, We (ſhould pity thoſe, whom 


Grief overcomes : But commend thole, 
who overcome Grief. 


But if it is not poſlible for us to lire 


without Grief, 1s 1: poiltble for us to have. 


as much of it, and as long as we pleaſe? 
You put a great queſ{iion to me, Madan, 
But to excuſe my ſelf trom returning ſuch 
an Anſwer as it deſerves, 1 muſj tel] you, 
that if we are not able to get rid of our 
Grief, when we pleaſe 5 we may however 
chuſe whether we will retain it : It re 
moves of it ſelf, when we let it looſe. 

1 can tell you more than this, Madam, 
we havethe power of removing our ſelves 
from it, fince we can tranſport our 
thoughts from irmpertinent Objects, to 
thoſe that are agreeable : and all our Af. 
flictions depend upon the Application of 
our Tnoughts. 

But in fine, is it decent to think nomore 
of our friends, when they are interred ? 1 
could tell you, 'ts wholly indifferent to 
think, or not to think of them: However, 
not to ſirize too ſeverely againſt the ſenti- 
ment of all the World, I will affirm to you, 
That at leaſt it is not decent to maintain 


and feed our WW eahneſs by our Thoughts. 
We 


ot 
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_ Wedecently remember the Dead, when 
we 1<c.ember them Wiſely ; and we re- 
mem! -: them Wiſely, when we preſerve 
an ealy remembrance of them. 

All thas diſturbs Tranquility .is not WW iſez 
and whatever is not Wiſe, is not Decent. 

Till fuch time then as one 1s accuſtom- 
ed to reflec with eaſineſs ypor the Death of 
his F riends,it is good to avert his mird jrons 
#, and to arſe it elſe where. Wt <refore 
'tis no conl{quence, that becauſe there 
is a Decercy in Loving,there is alſo in La- 
menting what one has Loved ; (ince friends 
ſhip 18 a vertue that cannot be but Decerf, 
whereas Grief is a paſlion, that at moſt can 
be but exculable. 

Why then, ſay you, are we told that 
It is becoming to be Afﬀided; and why did 
the Romans appoint a time for Womer to 
Mourn > Hearken to one of your good 
Friends of Antiquity. Our Azceſtars, lays 
he, have given Women a year to Moury i 
not that they ſhould Mourn all th1:3;me, 
but that they ſhould Moxrn #0 longer, He 
adds, that they preſcrib:d no time for 
Men to mourn, becauie they can never 
mourn with decency. 

Thus you fee the Vis wen ant} Law 
givers of Antiquity have not fer 100 great a 
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value upon Tears : That they have in ſore 
fort prohibited them to men; and that they 
only permitted them to V onen through a 
fort of precaution againſt their Obſtinacy, 
and tarough a kind of 72aulgence to their 
weakneſs, I leave jtto Your cor, liveration 
Whether this difference makes for the hoz- 
or of Vomen, and a0 ng 2 areſolutelf 0+ 
man ought to make uſe of iuch a Priyi- 
leag, 

h Lady that has a true ſ(irength of Soul 
allligs her {cf like a diſcreet Man : She 
l=ts fighs eſcape fiom her, rather than ſends 

ther forth : She fuflers her Tears to [lide 

away, rather thar: POurs them down: She 
gives fomethiny to Nature » W Itnout 
taking any thi ng from Reaſon. In a 
Word, . ſhe erp! oy: s the firſt days aſter the 
Jois of her Friends, foas to wake ir appear 
{ne is a Vi EELY n out bots ef 11P3OYS all tne 
reſt of her life, fo as 16 make it appear ſhe 
above theſe w -Lnelits 

Bebold, Magarm, how 2 Lauy of your 
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if you conſume all your days in lamentin 
his loſs 3 He is depriv'd ef his ſenfibility, 
and no longer has a ſenſe of yours. 

In ſpite of all Rowantick expreſſuons, 
and all Poetical Fi@7ons,there is no Loving 
after death ; and we don't preſerve Fire 
under Aſhes. 

Monſieur M * ** is no more, or at leaſt 
is no more your Friend. What Service 
then do you propoſe to your {clt by per- 
ſevering in a Grief, which he is not obliged 
to you for? What advantage will you gain 
by loſing your beſt days, - for which he 
will make you no compenſation ? 

Would you follow the example of ordi- 
nary Women, who being unable to advance 
themſelves by eminent Viries, would figna- 


lize themſelves by vehement Paſſzons? Leave ' 


them to contrive Szares for their Lovers - 
Leave them to bemroan the dead,in order to 
raollify the living : Leave them to infinuate 
their Friendſhip into thoſe, whom they 
firſt convince of their Grief. 

An amiable Perſon, hke you, is above 
their Artifices 3 She doth not weep to ob- 
tain Love: She will not owe to the rep#- 
tation of her tenderneſs, what ine can o're- 
come by the foree of ber meris, 


{f 
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It 1s then of no ſervice to you, Maday 
to be affiFed, bur itisnot cafie to be not 
ſo; Grief is entred into you with a itrong 
hand; Acknowledgment and Friendſhip haye 
introduced it into your” Heart 3 you have 
not been able to diſpenſe with your (elf 
from admitting it there. 

Well! A& your part,give up to Grief all 
the Tribute that acknowledgment and friend- 


ſhip require you to give: But aCt ſo, that 


Reaſon may regulate what Acknowledgment 
and Friendſhip aught to require. | 
Take care, Midam: they are often indi- 
ſcreetz and they will be fo, if they ſuffer 
Grief to reſide too long 19 your Sonl : Tis 
£rou2h they have had the credit of intro- 
ducii:g it, they ſhould Jeave you that of 


driving it out 5 They have ſhewn you hi- 


therto their powerz do you ſhew yours 
in your turn. 

It is near a Month fnce your Friend died, 
and it isnear a Month fince you have been 
dying. What would Acknowledgment and 
Friendſhip demand of you? Would they 
encourage you to follow him? Reaſon will 
not. 

Don't you obſerve, that Heaven has not 
defign'd to unite your deſtinies ? It 1s ſut- 
ficiently ſhown by the interval, which it 

has 
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has put between your births, It gave you a 
a Friet;d, already advanced 1n years, to 1n- 
ſtruct you how to 1tve,' and not to engage 
you to dic; ard it was pleaſed to let you 
enjoy his converſation for ſome time, that 
we might enjoy your Wildom: long. 

Diſpoſe your ſelf then to follow the de- 
crees of Heaven 3 Put your {elf in acondi- 
tion to improve the infirudqions you have. 
received : Honour your Friend by your 
conſtancy, after having paid homage to 
him with your Grief. | 

Imagine that you are to bemoan him in. 
his preſence, and don't force him to dif- 
own your Tearsz hitkerto they have been 
becoming, but preſently they will not be 
ſo. Your Grief appears ſomewhat long. 
The Earth,which covers the Aſhes of your | 
\ Friend, is almoft (tift. 

Think upon recalling your firmneſs ; 
Reaſon and Decency do now oppoſe your 
Grief : Your Friend oppoles it himſelf ; 
and if you make uſe of his Precepts, here- 
after you ſhall be only free to extol his 
Merit, to conſider his Relations, to cheriſh 
his Friends, and to reſpect his Memory, 
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F the Idea which all Men have naturally 
of the True Beauty of Works of the Mind, 
were not «ffac'4 by the great Number of 
falſe Judgments, there would not be fo ma- 
ny var:ozs ()pinions about their Merzt. For 
this ldea would be a certain Rule which 
every one would | be obliged to follow ; 
unleſs one would expoſe himifclf to the 
U nriverſal Centure of Readers, who would 
ealtly aiſcover when they were out of the 

way. 
| will not here take notice of the Cau- 
ſes that have created 1n the greateſt part of 
our Writers, the common cuſtom of gi- 
ving ſo many wrongtul Opinions. Some 
of them are general, which have ſo ex-_ 
tingutht 
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inguiſht the light of the Soul upon all ob- 
my which are vot ©xpoled to our Senſes, 
that there are Infio1.c Errors 1n all Sciences, 
nd even reach to the diltingutſhing of 
Good and Ev1l. 

There are fſoine other particular Cauſes 
which are apt tohinder, of them(clves. the 
knowing the true or falſe Beauty of the 
Works of the Mind, wiicn heaſon would 
be otherwiſe Juſt, Exact and Clear, 

That which 1s muſt common 1s Precips- 
ation : For every one flatters himſelf tha 
be 1 capable tojudge,enker throughPrice, 
not to be thoughtls gnorantzor through At- 
fegion and Hate, according as one rs 
engaged 1n any Party: 3 or through Imita 
tion,ncither judging for or againſt,but only 
350ne has heard the World talk; or in ne, 
through Caprice, Chance, Flevation: and Sal- 
lie of Humour, as happens oftentime: to per- 
ſons of Quality, who prete nd that _ 
Rank gives em all the neceſſary ifliumim 
tions, to know the price and worth of the 
Gifts of the Mind. 

But whatever theſe Cauſcs are, General 
or Particular, the variety of Opinions 1 1s to 
evident,to doubt the cerwointy of this truth, 
viz, that we don't } Juage upon the fame 1- 
dea, or by the ſame Rule, tho' it be not 
Certain there is one. "Tis 
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'Tis to form it in the Mind.that Rheto- 
rick and Poetry,and theArt of writing Hi. 
ſtory has been employ'd:But the more rules 
are invented, the more they ſeern to be neg. 
leaked. And-'tis a wonder that the moſtex. 
pert Maſters of the World, as Ariſtotle, C;. 
cero, Horace, Quintilian,&c. ſhould haveſy 
few perfeCt Followers. 

It ſeems then, that we ought to forfake 
the way of Precepts, and ſearch elſewhere 
for fure and immutable Guides, either to 
Write Well, or to Judge well of the Merit of 
. Authors, 

To give ones ſelf a juſt and exaCt Idea, 
I think it would be neceſliry chiefly to 
examine any Book, with ſome other which 
has acquired an Univerſal Approbarion, 

Malherbe in the late Reign, excc<l}=d in 
the beauty of his Odes, and they have pre- 
ſerved to this day the ſam? Charms to 
their Intelligent and Jadicious Readers, 
Wherefore when you read aviy Ode to the 

iory of this King.comoare the Stile with 
that of Malherbe, 3nd according as you find 
*<m agree, ſo you may venture to decide, 

But then the Piece you compare it to 
mult be ofeſtabliſh2d reputation, and which 
you muſtbeſureis like to continue ſuchzwe 
have ſeenſeveralAuthors whohave hadvery 


great 
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great Applauſe, but it only continued for 
a very few years: Curing w hich the buzzing 
of the Readers, and the ſujfrage of their 
Friends, gave'em their ſhort-lv'd worth, 

There are but very few rue Modells : 
Poiture himſelf 1s none, and much leſs Bal- 
Zac, The pretty Conceits of Voiture, and 
the Flights of Balzac, have both an Afﬀe- 
Fation which naturally diſpleaſes 3 The 
one endeavours to be agreeable, and make 
us laugh in whatever humour weare ; The 
oiber would be admir'd and eſteem'd by 
the number of his Words, and the exceſs 
of Amplitications. I he two Letters writ to 
* Monſicur deFVzvorne, imi- 
tating boththeir manners of pj, No 
 Wri:ig are an «cxcellent Sx- they are to be 
tyr on theirStile, and eafily m_ han cal 
diſcover the ridiculouſneſs : 
of theſe two Authors, who were not long 
lince fo famous, | 


[t were eaſe to foretell that ſuch will be 


the Fate of a certain Authcr, who Com-* 


poſes his Works upon the Memoirs of the 
Streets,and Female Fooleries; who believes 
| that all thebeauty of a Book, when the ſ1ib- 
je& is the Life of a Sazrt,confilts in bring- 
ing in ſome new term,or {mart expreſſions 
and is very well ſatisfied with hynſelf, when 


the 
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the Period, which nas newher depth nor 
folidity, row!s agreeably to the Poins. 
But not to make any further offen- 
favePredictions, we know that Serece writ 
no otherwiſe, than ſcattering through all 
his Works, Points, Antithelis's and Paza- 
doxes. He ſarprized his Times with the 
Arrogance of his Deciltons3 and there are 
{ome yet alive who hold him for a Mode 
of Eloquence : But they muſt wrue very 
11! chat imitate him,and they may be aflur'd 


to tire thoſe Readers that have any taſte or 


reliſh, 

'Tis not with theſe extraordinary flou- 
rithes that Nature explains her ſelf: What- 
ever requires a continual attention diſplea- 
ſes, becauſe the greateſt part of Men are 
not capable of it. There isa force and weak- 


ne(s in all Writers whatever. This Fantaſti- 


cal mixture makes -us naturally conclude 
thole Works to be diſagreeable, where we 


' mult have too intenſe a thought to con- 


ceive 'em; or at leaſt are fo much below 
one,that they deſerve not the leaſt regard. 

Nevertheleſs there are but few good 
Writings, where the Author excelld 


ſo far as to ſtand for a Model. We 


have Homer and Firgil for Heroick 


Poetry, Horace is a perfect Original of 


Satyrs 5 
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{Satyrs, Epiſtles, and Familiar Diſcourſes: 

| dont ſay the ſame thing of his Odes,and [I 
would explain my ſelf farther, 1f the ex- 
cellency of ſome of 'em did not oblige 
ne to a reſpeQful (tence of 
the reſt. If the * Author of * 1 luppoſe he 

means Monfieur 
the Jong Comments upon pacer. 
him diſapproves my Opint- 
on, I will add, what may perhaps appeaſe 
him: That thoſe of Azacreon are more live- 
ly, more ſweet, more engaging 3 and by 
conſequence more perfect. 

Let's return to the Authors of our own 
Language: Correille and Racine are admira- 
ble in Tragedies 3 nevertheleſs it were to 
be wiſhr,that the cleanneſs of Expreſſion in 
Corneille ſaited with the variety, and a- 
bundant fertility of his Thoughts. Few Au- 
thors can arrive to repueſent ſo many dif- 
terent Charactersz To invent ſo many In- 
trigues 5 To make ſo many Perions Reaſon 


with ſo much comzex10n and ſolidity. We 


aſſiſt at the very AQion,whilſt he does but 


repreſent it, and paſs immediatly from - 


the figure to the reality. 

'Tis Auguſtus that we hear ſpeak in Cznng. 
Tis the Cid that we fee in his firſt work, 
who Cauſe ſo much talk in the Court and 


the City,and was as it were the ſignal of the 


| courſe, where he carryed away the Prize. 
Nor but chat the copiouſneſs of his Subject, 
| G. g 2. $8 
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the whole exttent whereof he penetrates his vaſt ima* || o 
ginationaand his Inexhauſtible Genius, ſometimes [6 
has left ta hisExprefſions roo much contuſion, 
as if it were impoſſible to be profound and | 
ſolid, and yet clear enough at the ſame time | ;/ 
to be underſtood. Bur the(e Faults hinder nor, Þ { 
but Authors of this Reputation may paſs for 
excellent Models, If 1 were obligd to ſpeak 
preculeiy, which of the two I would chooſe | A 
tor a Model, when I were to write for the | j- 
Theatre; I would anſwer, That it were mor 
difficuit to follow the former, and that "twould be | || 
more ſure to imitate the latter, I 
So much fhall ſuffice upon this SubjeR ; | t 
and I do not think it neceſſary to tarry any || y 
longer upon the firſt Head, | 
'  Arpreſent] will make bold toadd ; That || 
znſiead of asking your ſelf, Would Virgil have | 1 
writ aſter this manner ? Did Malherb ſing his || \ 
excellent Odes in ſuch a tone ? Ors if you Jleaſe, Is 
it thus that Corneille, or Moliere drew to their || | 
Theatres, both the Coftrt and the whole Kingdom? || 
Ask you your ſelf, Is there any Method more con- 
fus'd , than -that of this Work ? ls there any De- 
ſign leſs ingenious? The Expreſſuns, could they 
ever be more imperfe(t? Is there any Imitation 
- more low and ſervile than that of this Book ? 

This is a fault very common,and it oftentimes hay- 
pens, that one becomes a very bad Copter of a very 
g00d Original. Ye ought alſo to take a great deal of 
care n0t to fall into thelVhimſical deſign of that Pain- 
ter, who being to draw an extravagant Pifkure of He- 
lena,which be deſten'd to repreſent perfefly beaute- 

045, advisd with himſelf to give her all the Graces 
thathe had heard commended in the faireſ perf 
effe 
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felt changing her Lips into Coral, her Cheeks into 
Roſes, and her Eyes into Suns, and unskilfully jotin- 
ing'em together, be made a Figure like to that which 
Horace deſcribes in his Epiſtle to the Piſo's, *Tis 
certain he had a mind to laugh.., But Aathors are 
ſerious people, they are careful of their Reputation, 
and copy with grautty. I 

Burt in ſhort, whatever good a opinion ati 
Author may have of himſelf, *Tis an eaſy mat- 
ter to mortify his ſelf-pride,which thele people can- 
not forbear ſhewing tortheir Friends, by defying 
them to write worſe uponthe ſame Subje. In 
ſuch a caſe we ought to ſhow our ſincerity in 
the utmoſt degree, and to explain our ſelves 
with the greateſt freedom, againſt the ridicu- 
lous Opinionatrate of thoſe Scriblers, who ne- 
yer read, but to court your applauſe, and not 
your Critiſciſm, how reaſonable and juſt ſoc- 

EY 2 i EP 
- Nevertheleſs, we ought to take care that we 
don't miſtake implicity as where {t isadmirable 
for downright mcanneſs, }T isthe perfetion of 
cyery Work, and if 1 dare fay fo, the embel- 
liſhmenr of Beauty ir ſelf, - Horace has given us 
this advice, when he would have the manner 
of explaining our ſelves appear ſo natural, that 
thereupon an ordinary Reader might judge it 
would be very caſy to ſpeak the ſame things, 
tho is nothing but a reflef&tion upon all that 
is fine and delicate , diſcovers . the. difficulty 


to expreſs our ſelves witch the ſame good For-. 


 Fruth has nothing changeable in it. Falft- 

ty imirares Trurh in all ſorts.of ways 3, We al- 

ways find our the laſt, if, we have recourſe to ge 
D T 
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firſt, but are often cheated if we are not very [ad 
diligent to diſcoycr the Impoſture, When wethe 
iollow Reafon with Ocadineſ(s, and arrive at the 
thinking aptly, and expreſſing truly our]. 
thoughts, *tis impoſſible that the Reader ſhould | w} 
not be moy'd,. becauſe there 1s in all men aÞlu! 
natural propenſity to I ruth. So that what is re- Jno 
ally falſe, cannot pleaſe any longer than we are 
dazled with the appearance of I rucl:, under I pr 
which only it ſhews it fclt. Wi 
Upon this ſcore, if the Exprefhion be mean, | w 
it will preſent without troudle, a great num- 
ber of the like to your mind 2 Bur if it be fim- J at 
ple, do what you will, it will pleaſe you, and Þ A 
vou will think it the fineſt thing you ever ſaw, || t! 
If your Wir is not much ſuperior to the Au- p 
/ 
E 
| 
c 


thor's,and your Experience in the Art of \V rit- 
19g much more adyanc'd than his.For this {1m- 
plicity has different degrees of perfeftion as all 
other Objects have, that prefenc theniſelves to 
us. But it we have a naind to profit by the two 
Rules we have already propos'd,we muſt necef- 
ſarily have ſome knowledge of the defects that | « 
are to be found in the moſt perfect Authors t || 1 
For it 1s not my deſign here to inſtruct ordinary | « 
perſons, bur inake ſome Remarks tor the cnter- | | 
tainmenr of the Curious. | 
Thefirit is, That one ought not to make ule of | 
Metaphors too o'ten, nor too longet We ate 
very much weaa'd fromit in this age;and lince the 
world has taken a new meaſute ofthe taſte of true 
Eloquence, all this pompous heap of glittering 
fallities has diſappear'd. The Learned men ot 
thelaſt Age, who were filPd wich it by reading 
ſome of the Anticnts, be liey'd their Stile was 
EE en | adorn'd 
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zdorn'd and fer out by Metaphors ; there was 
then as ſtrange a caprice in Eloquence, as in 
their other {Ipinions, 
- Atthe v4ihing of thar profound Darkneſs, 
wher-'n oc ioregoing Ages were as 1t were 
Ju!1'1 afleep, we wak'd fuddenly,and then knew 
not diſtinf&tly enongh which was the better fide. 
The ufc of Figurative and Metaphorical Ex- 
preflions v-as firit abolitifa from that ininnte, 
when wc begun to diſcern mote clearly what 
we ought to fav. | 
The French Genius, which is lively, natural, 
and fincerc, cannor endure theſe Languilling, 
Artificial and Embarrasd Diſcourſes. Neyer- 
theleſs, we have ſome Meta- 
phors (till lett;and it does not * That 7s, where 
diſplcaſe us to {ce * Flames in ___ r Apr 
Þ, 
Anger and Love ; bur theſe ;zjou ; rhey may be 
Expreſſions are become pro- ſafely employ'd in our 
per and literal, and can de- Author's Opinion, 
celve no body. | ; 
The ſecond Remark is; Thar 'tis an inex- 
cuſable fault to pals from one Metaphor, by 
which we have begun, to a new one, and ſo to 
conneet Fmages which have no agreement among(t 
themſelves, When a man is careful to write 
well, he knows how to continue, and ſupport 
the ſame Idea; 7 pitty him, ſays the Author 
of the CharaGters, 7 give him for loſt, he zs caſt 
away, It 7s net thus that we ought to make uſe of 
the Wind, to arrive at the delightſome Port of Fortune. 
You ſee he takes care to mix nothing that is 
foreign with the firſt Image he gave us to ex- 
rote what the Rich think of the conduct of Phr- 
oſopby, This perſon is repreſented as it were 
upon 


| 
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upon the Sea, The Rich Man ſaw he would 
be Ship-wrackt. He ſaw him our of the road; 
He jadged that 'twas not fo, that he ought tg 
make uſe of the Wind, and that he would nc- 
; yer arrive at the Port of Fortune, There is not 
Here one term which is not Ally'd with the rſt, 
Burt the Author had committed an un« 
pardonable Soleciſm, If after all theſe expreſ: 
| {1ons taken from Navigation, he had hapned to 
| ſay,Jt zs not thus one ought to bear againſt the Wind, 
and build his fortune, T his new Image of Build- 
img. joyn'd to thoſc of the Sea, which preceded 
it, -would have produc'd adifſagreeable effeR; 
whereas all being united, the diſcourſe becomes 
clear and eaſy. 
' Therhird remark reſembles this, and chict- 
ly conſiſts in adviſing that we ought never to 
aſs from one perton to another in the ſame 
Pcriod, The ſame we may alſo ſay of the 
Numbers, and of all thar the. Grammarians 
term Moods and Tenſes of Yerbs. 
| ' I will give an Example of this fault, taken 
| from an Author who is cxtraordinarily regu 
| lar in his Subjett and Stile, Al! that 2s bere be- 
low, lays this excellent Writer, has no long dura: 
tion. ' He ſhould have ſtopt here, but he was 
reſolved to carry on his Period. Where- 
fore- he adds, And this perpetual Motion of Crea- 
tures, (you may take notice already that he 
paſſes from a ſubjeQ indefinite, all that is here be- 
hw, to one which is determin'd; Agg this per- 
| petal Motion of Creatures, which have 'no other 
| apparent'connexion but "by the ConjunRion, 
| and' tone at all +in the Sence. He continues 
.glich' ſucceed one another. (This adds an Image 
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altogether unneceſſary, ſince it was ſufficiently 
remarktby the defeA of Duration, and the per- 
petual Motion) render as it were a continual Ho- 
mage to the Immutability of God, who alone is al- 
ways the ſame. I ſay, T hat theſe Tatles of Peri- 
ods render*em Intricate, Confuſed, and Super- 
fuous; and that this is truly the Stile, not of 
an Orator, but a Declamer. 

One might have exprefſed the ſame thing 
after this manner : AJ that is bere below, has no 
duration, "and renders as it were a continual homage 
to the Immutability of God, I know there are 
ſome People ſo extreamly exatt thar they will 
not permitone to joyn an Afirmative propolitie 
on with a Negative fo cloſe together, 

I fay nothing of this Homage that Motion 
renders to Immutability, Ir is a point which fig- 
nifies nothing tro my deſign. 

But to quit this Digreſſion ; If Authors of the 
Moſt accompliſht exa&neſs fall under theſe ſort 
of Faults, what muſt Vulgar Authors do? theſe 
remarks will appear to them too ſevere, becauſe 
they arc ſenſible, ir may be, that they are nor 
in a condition to prattiſe *em. 

All that Ican do at preſent in their Favour, 
is to propoſe no more of 'em. Our general dif- 
courſe is about Obſervations upon our Tongue. And 
we go no fatther than barcly to examine, If a 
term be well usd, and how long it has been in 
Vogue. Tell me, Ibeſeech you, may not your 
Diſcuſhon go farther. Can a Work be ſaid to 
be perteft, when 'ris only composd of choice 
words? If this is your Opinion, you are caſfic to 
be contented ; burthere are a great many Men 


more difficult, becauſe they are more delicate. 
Gg 4 CHAP. 
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Of the cleanneſs of Expreſſion. 
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By Mr. MANNING. 
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I W as formerly too indulgent,and perhaps am 
now become too nice and ſevere. In the 


heat of Youth,and thoſe firſt ardours of Paſſion, 


a Man is not acquainted with the diſcreet cold- 
. neſs of a Life ſomewhat more advanced; We 
obſerve with pleaſure, that Authors who have 
been admired both by the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, have embraced the ſame follies, which 
our inclinations recommend to us. 

The Licentiouſneſs and Debaucheries of Fe- 
tronius's Stile, have nothing then that ſhocks our 
- Nature: lt is without any diſturbance to ourMo- 
deity.that we {ti]l repreſent its irregularities;and 
as if there was not obſcenity enough in his Frag- 
ments, we regret the loſs of what is wanting 
with as lively a concern,as if we had loſt the on- 
ly Diſcourſe that could preſerve Decency and 
Manners amongſt Men. | 

I bethink my ſelf, roo late perhaps, to make 
theſe ReticQions ; but it uſually Dbappens, 
when we have arrived at our Journeys end,and 
are filing of onr Travels, and the Road we 
foliowed, that then ang only then we percelve 
Our going a iiray. T his 
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This is one ſort of going aſtray, and I don't 


know if there be a grofler, than ro Addreſs ones 
ſelf to all ones Contemporaries, nay, to all 


thoſe who ſball come after us, without having 


any thing bur what is highly undecent and un- 
ſeemly to tell themt And this proceeds from Ig- 
norance. They don't know, at leaſt they don't 
conſider that there 1s a ſecret Pride in the bottom 
of the Sou], which obliges us to take exceptions 
againſt roo licentious a converſation, as a want 
of reſpet. To this Pride we are obliged, that 
thoſe ſplendid names of Glory,' Decency, and 
publick Civility are ſtill preſerved. 

But tho Pride were filent, and ſomebody had 
found out a Myſtery to make it hold its peace, 
which 1 confeſs is a very difficult task, yet Firtue 
would not be filent; She has not as yet ſoutterly 
abandoned Man-kind, bur that they ſtill pay a 
great reſpe& and venerarion to her. The Modeſty 
of one whole Sex will be always armed for her 
defence ; and the greateſt part of the employ- 
ments of Men are only taken up for her fake. 


Pleaſure it ſelf, 1 ſpeak of lawtul and indiffer- 


ent Pleaſure, diſhonours whoſoever ſeeks it with 
affeation, or who procurcs it for another, 
Thus, I know no Satyr, included in one word, 
more ſtabbing than that of being calPd the Comp- 
troller of Nero's Pleaſures. 
* Since I declare fo freeiy againſt my ſelf, by dif- 
owning the Praiſes I have given to Petronws,, no 
one will expe&t that 1 ſhould ſpare the Raillery 
of Cicero in his Oration for Celws, 
| freely own, that he was brought up in bu- 
ſinels, and: knew the World; that he raited him- 
ſelf by his Merit, much above his Birth; _ 
c 
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he was equal in dignity to Pompey and Ceſar. 

But certainly he forgot him fat, Ns eek y 
ging his natural propenſity co Raillery, he re- | } 
proached, in fall Senate, Clodia, for making her | ; 
younger Brother lic with her, Propter no&furnes | | 
guoſdam metus, A Man may eaſily find out the 
equivocation; but I wonder that fo great a Man 
ſhould rax Celws with lo great a Crime only by 
way of Irony, if he believed it to be true ; or 
that he ſhould give himſelf the liberty to accuſe 
him of it, if he believed it not. 

It were to be wiſhed, that what has beer re- 


quired of Orators, were likewiſe required of all 
Authors, and eycn Poets. 


Pirum bonum Oratorem eſſe oportet. 


We have mightily negletted this Precept in 
our Language. Our ola French Poets were almoſt 
all guilty of writing obſcenely. Deſportes is the 
Man that fell into this yein, with the greateſt 
affefta'ion and impudence imaginable. 

But ſince Yoitureawho had a refined Genius.and 
whoconverſed with the politeſt Company care- 

 fuily ſhan'd this ſordid, this ungentleman like 
way of Writing; the Theatre it ſelf has no 
longer ſuffered our Authors ro write any thing 
too licentious. Thus all this liberty is no more 
ſupported even in the molt familiar Converſa- 
tions; and if our Age is not more chaſt than 
the preceding ones ; at leaſt it knows how to 
manage the outſide, and to ct it ſelf off with 
che appearance of Y:rtue. 

Our niceneſs goes yet further; and we cannot | 
_- +» now adays to [cc the deſcription of any 
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objeCt thar is apt to leave a bad Zdea behind it, 
All that-we can ſuffer a ſick Man to do, is to tell 
hisDiſtemper:we give ſome eaſe to his indiſpolt- 
tiongin hearkning to him with ſome little atten- 
tion: But this complaiſance which we expreſs to 
his infirmity , is no excuſe for it; eſpecially if he 
deſcends into too long a relation of particulars. 
* Bur, except this occaſion, 'ris not poſſible to 
make a deſcription of things,for which we haye 
naturally an aye:ſfion , without offending the 
Company ; notwithſtanding this has been the 
detect of many Authors. Buchanan has deſcribed a 
Dream with all the luſcious figures of Rhetoric. 
St. Amant has diſcovered a World of Debauche- 
rics with all the plainneſs peculiar to his Scile z 
but upon ſuch ſubjefs, both Rhetorick and 
plainneſs are unſeaſonably loſt, 

Let us rerurn to Ciceroe-Now ought thisConſul, 
when he was declaiming againſt Pzſo, in the pre- 
ſercce of the Senate, to have made ule of terms, 
which in folively a manner repreſent the moſt 
beaſtly circumſtances of Drunkenneſs? His di- 
ſcription is charged with particulars , which 
muſt needs be very nauſeous and diſagreeable. 

Catullus alſo might have given to the Annals 
of Yoluſurs another term, than that of Cacata 
charta, T his Poet, who pretended to a purity 
of Stile, ſhould have abſtained from an Epither 
ſo groſs and ſo licentious- ' 


' Martial found out a by-way to commend the 


cleanlineſs of his Miſtrefſes Lap-Dog, yet for 

all that he has faln into a very unſeaſonable ex 

preition, 
\  Gutta paſha nec fefellit ula. 


gg been more proper to have ſaid nothing 


jo 
t 
; 


| 
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Without doubt theſeAurhors were corrupted by | 
their bad Morals. There was in their times, how | n 
fine foever we may repreſent them, fo total an | d 
ignotance of what the Laws of tru: decency re- | |] 


quire from us,that they have not produced one 
Author who has obſerved them with exaCtneſs. 

Bur, in endeayouring to avoid this fault, be 
cautious leaſt you fall into another, very com- 
mon in our days. Paſſwns and Yices are deſcribed 
to us in ſuch pretty colours, even in the Pulpit, 
that a Man can hardly perceive what deformity 
they have in them. There are thoſe perſons that 
know how to conceal the impieties and extra- 
vagancies of the moſt pernicious manners, in 
order to hide what conformity they maintain to 
the weakneſs and frailty of our Hearts: 

We ſhould be roo much ſtartled to know the 
Impiety thereof, No body would draw down upon 
himſelf the vengeance of Heaven. We are too 
much humbled in a ſevere examination of ' our 
extravagancies and no one has a mind to he ridicu- 
ous,But to be frail, to be ſubje@ ro infirmiries, 
thisis no more than being bora Man;and noone 
thinks he ought to be aſhamed of his birth, or of 
1s deſtiny. | 

I ſhould therefore rather chuſe a deſcription 

| which would faithfully repreſent things, than 
thoſe flattering Pictures which fortify Men in 
' their falke opinzons, or in their uſual diſorders. 

However, don't follow 7uvenal's footſteps, or 
aſſume the liberty to make the grolleſt repre- 
| ſentations of the greateſt irregularities : In vain 
doth an Author ſo abominably licentious and 
impudent perſuade me to hate the excefles of 
M-t|alins,] hate him even more than I do her, and 

the lewdaecfTes of his wit thatarc ſufficiently diſ- 

| coyered 
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covered in the boldneſs of his Stile, ſcandalize 
me infinitely more than thoſe of the moſt aban- 
don'd Women, who are blindly tranſported by 
the fury of their Paſſions. 

I love his T ranſlaror betrer than him + He 

took great care to preſerve the cleanneſs of his 
| Stile in ſuch 11] Company. He has omitted nath- 
ing in the Satyrs of his Author, but what might 
hinder the fecure reading of them. His fine in- 
dignation at the YVices of Reme, his Fire, his Vi- 
vacity, evento the tone of Declame, which was 
the true CharaGter of Juvenal. he has preſeryed 
entire. And ler it never be ſaid that Satyr diveft- 
ed of theſe exceſſes, 1s leſs agreeable; for 'ris cer- 
tain, that nothing but the Salt of acute Raillery 
makes up the whole entertainment in. that forr 
of Poctry; and that on the other ſide, groflaeſs of 
expreſſun and thought,cannot fail to diſpicaſe thoſe 
Gentlemen that have the leaſt delicacy. Which 
is calily juſtifhed by the example of 
Monſteur * Deſpreaux; For do we , * We ow 
read any of theAncients with great- hug berioe 
er ſatisfaftion? And yetcan one Car- the name of 
ry further,than he has done,dijcre- Buoileau. 
ton and reſervedneſs, 

His Muſe always chaſt, always modeſt, knows 
how to purſueYVice,and to condemn ir,as YVrrtue tt 
ſelf uſes to do,by its lighr,and by its vehemence : 
For we ſhould overſtretch things,and puſh them 
co the utmoſt rigour,ſhould we ſay, he had done 
better if he had afforded no room for the {2 Ne- 
veu in his Works. W hat he ſays in that reſpett is 
ſo ſhort, that he deſerves to be excuſcd, if it be a 
fault; and if hot, we mult acknowledg that he 
has taught us, that a Man may ſpeak ſomerimes 


of 


England under 
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of ſuch a Perſon, provided he obſerves the tem: 
peraments of this Author, in one or two words, 
and yet never infringe the Rules of Decency. 
But Lucretivs neglefts this condutt at the end 
of one of his Books: A Man muſt certainly have his 
Vans kindled with the flame of Love,a Burnins Aitna 
in the bottom of his Soul , or, to leave theſe great 
expreſſions, A Man muſt be a Madman, as in ef- 
fect he was, to tire his Reader with a long de- 
{cription, and thar in the moſt extravagant and 
naſty circumſtances, of the Dreams and 11Jufions 
of a young Man. | L 
The more l conſider of this paſſage, the leſs] 
diſcover thoſe Reaſons which make People ge- 
nctally ſo fond of ſo violent,ſo imperious anAu- 
chort: When he would ache Serious Man,and 
the Reaſoner,'tis then he's utterly loſt,and knows 
not what he ſays: witneſs that verſe which I 
have often heard ſoimpertinently quoted. 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor., 


T hat is toſay, Fear induced Men to believe, that 
there were Gods, For if one ſhould ask him, Who 
is it that produced thrs Fear ? Would not he have 
been obliged ro Anſwer, That it zs the natural Tdea 
which Men conceive of a Dizanity > For Fear, and 
other Paſſions,are no otherwiſe raiſed in us than 
| by the Objects which excite them by the means 
of the magination or Thought, -— 
Bur if I find in my ſelf the 1dea of a Divinity, 


before I find that fear which I ought to have for- 


it, this fear then is the effect, and not the cauſe of 


the thought I conceive of ir, A man needs but 


yery lictle penetration, and extent of mind to 


make {0 obyious a diſcoyery ? f 
D 
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If he has a Mind*to deſcend from this State, 
which doth not ſuit with his Talent, Why muſt 
hego throw away fine expreſſions, torepreſent 
impertinent things,to init upon them ſo long, 
and not to leave, till he had exhauſted it, fo ri- 
diculous a Subje, as that of the Dreams of an 
Age, which performs nothing, even in the day 
' time, that deſerves our attention ? 

If this is Beauty, or Delicacy, or Learning, 1 
heartily congratulate the groſsneſs of our days, 
which certainly would near bear ſo irregular a 
freedom in any Author whatlſocver. 

I wiſh with all my heart I could excuſe Aufe- 
mus, that illuſtrious Conſul of Gaul; but the con- 
ſequence of this remark carries me in ſpite of my 
ſelf,to ſpeak of him,nay,and to ſpeak 111 of him; 
What can be finer than his Thanksgwang to the 
Emperor apon the ſubject of his Conſulſhip » = 

Pliny the 2d, would have cnyied him this 
work. What can be more ingenious, than the 
Puniſhment of Cupid in the Eliftan Fields, and thoſe 
ſufferings and reproaches which the Heroines made 
him undergo, who had all of them ſome cauſe 
to make their complaints of him2 _. 

He muſt, for the misfortune of his Reputationy 
amuſe himſelf in that employment,which of all 
things in the World is moſt unworthy of a 
Learned Man : Judge what time he loſt in buſy- 


ing himſelf to pick. up ſometimes a beginning *'' 


of a verſe in Yirgtl, ſometimes an end; and tack 

all theſe different parts together, in order to 

nao a Poor wretched Cento. 

hat ſhail I ſay of thoſe expreſſions of Yr- 

22h, which tho they were innocent as they lay in 

him,yet as Auſontushas managed andſorted = my 
they, 
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they are conſcious of all the indecencies that 
imagination can poſhbly form to itſelf ? 

Behold now a ſtrange deſcription of this 
Man. He that was Author of a ſeri- 
ous Work, which he Addreſſes to a great Em- 
perour, who has Wit and Learning,as we may 
ſufficiently ſee in many other placesof his Books, 
is notwithſtanding the ſame thar proſtitutes his 
Muſe, and compoſes an infamous Poem 


out of ſeveral pieces of Poetry very harmleſs ' 


in themſelves. | 

To condemn all theſe infolences, doth not 
argue tov greata ſowrneſs of Spirit ; many perſons 
would be pleaſed to ſee even Yirgil himſelf con- 
demned for the interview of Eneas and Dido in 
that cave of the 4th ofthe Eneids. 


Speluncam, Dido, Dux & Trojanus, eandew, 


Devenmunt.— | 


Nor would they be leſs willing to condemn 
Homer for what pail2d between Zuno and Jupiter, 
upo1 the Mount Olympus. 

Theſe two. great and i/yuftrious Authors haye 
avoided a thouſand occaſions, wherein any o- 
ther perſon would have loſt himſelf. If Parzs 
and Helena converſe together in the 7liad, 'ris 
only to reproach one another. - Calypſo, Crrce, the 
Syrens of the0dyſſes,contain nothing that offends 
_ Madeſty. Ulyjes doth not abuſe the Favours of 
the Princeſs Nauſficaa. x 

A Man who has a truly great Soul, Elevated 
and Noble; a vaſt genius , and an ima- 

ination clear and well diſpoſed, will never 
| Sag and deſcend to that meanneſs which I 


here condemn. 


CHAP, 
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Of the Exattneſs of Reaſoning. 


"{ "HE Qualities, by which People 
aim to diſtinguiſh themſelves, are 
commonly {auch as they have not : To 
praiſe a Perfection, which of itlelt 15 va- 
luable, is not a fuſhicient Title for a Man 
to ground a Right of Propriety upon it. 
Pride atſumes to itſelf this ſpectous Title ; 
but there will be always a great deal of 
difterence between eſteeming what de- 
ſerves to be ſo, and poſlefling it effectu- 
ally. 
Hamles do not authorize a tault, and 
[ am unwilling to fall into one, although 
t be eaſie to obſerve, that the moſt cele- 
brated Authors in the World, and thoſe 
who diſcovered the Glory of good Sence, 
have not been able to ſecure rhemſelves 
irom falling into it, whenſoever there has 
been an occaſion to advance thoſe Opini- 
ons , whereof they had declared them- 
(elves ProteQors. 


H h Ins 
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Infatuation, winch 1s a diſpoſition of 
Mind , the moſt repugnant: to Reaſon, 
paſſed, nowithſtanding, for good Sence 
with. them ; and there was not no term 
more ambiguous, and more perplexing, 
than in their Diſcourſes. 

The Carteſiaz looks upon his Notions 
of a difterent ordering of Particles as {6 
many new Diſcoveries, and repreſents to 
himſelf the ancient Syſtem as a confuſed 
mixture of '\Nonſence and Ignorance. 

Neverthelefs, at the ſame time that he 
applauds himſelf, for the diſcovery of 
Subtle Matter, and the eftets which he 
attributes ro- it 3 the ancient Philoſopher 
looks upon him with Pity, and fays to 
himſelf, That all he advances is not a jot 
more .evident and farisfatory, than the 
cocult Qualities of Arifforte. 


Which has made me think more than 
once, that a Man cannot flatter himſelf, 


that he has attained to a good exactnels of 
Reaſoning, till he has ſhaken off the yoke 


of the Opinions of others, and treed 
himſelf from the ſervile dependance of a 
Stile peculiar to the Character or Party of 

{ome Perſons, 
Seme years ago, we were generally 0- 
ver-run in the Frezch Tanguage , with 
ccrtal 
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*Icertain faſhions of ſpeaking: We muſt not 
Iforſooth make uſe of the firſt Perſon,and a 
JPhyſitian , who asked a fick Man con- 
cerning the ſtate of his Health, receiv'd 
no other anſwer than, That oze had paſſed 
the Night very Untowardly, that one had 


felt great Pains, that one remained in an 


extream Weakneſs, Andas the Intereſt of 
the Phyſitian obliged him to have ſome 
complaiſance for this Gibberidge, he did 
not fail to anſwer, You are order'd, you are 
advisd, you are deſir'd, &c. In a word, all 
things went after this manner, not only 
in private Converſations, but alſo in 
Books. | | 
This was. called downright Modeſty 
and Humility. As for my part, I think 
it was Hypocriſie and AﬀeCtation in Per- 
lons of Quality, and the meaneſt and 
moſt {ervile Imitation in thoſe of meaner 
Rank. | 
There is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween the Sentiments of theſe perſons, 
and my own ; and 1 think it nor amiſs to 
point out this difference: It Iam to ſpeak 
of a general Diſpoſition, as tor Example, 
of that Eſteem which all Men have of 
Vertue; I may thus expreſs my ſelf: 
« One has ſo much inclination to return to 
Ph H h 2 the 
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« rhe firſt State, to which one was deſigns 
« ed by the Creator, that every time one 
« conſiders the beauty of Vertue, he can- 
_ & 7t forbear toeſteem and love it. Tt is 
to repreſent theſe general Diſpoſitions of 
the Soul, that this way of ſpeaking is well 
enough employed : But when a Man 
[peaks of his particular Opinion ; I af- 

rm, 'That tis a treſpaſs againſt good 
Sence, to explain himſelf indifinitely, and 
to fear to ſay, when he has received a 
Kindneſs, I thank you; and inſtead of 


that, to come off with, Ore 7s extreaml 


obliged 10 yoa. 
At the ſame time, I hate the Book of 
a certain late Author, for the liberty he 


has taken of interpoling 1mpertinently on | 


every Subject he has treated of, A Book 


is a general Conference that we propoſe 


to have with a great number of Readers. 


I cannot endure pm to draw your Proofs 


from an infinity of little panltry Hiſtories, 
while you conceal from me all the circum- 
ſtances, and even declare in the Pretace, 
that the Names are ſuppoſed. 

Beſides, you cite all forts of them, S8- 
rious, Pleaſant, Caſuiſtical, Gallant ; you 
Knovy the Court, the City, the Country ; 
but above all Religious Communities and 

Preach- 
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Preachers. In a word , you have ſupprel- 
ſd your Name ; but there is nota Readet 


of any parts, who has not diſcovered. 


your Proteſhon, _ 

The Liberty I condemn | in this Book, 
5 incomparably more excuſable 1n the El: 
ſays of Montagne : *Tis true, he tells his 
Thoughts and Inclinations ſomewhat too 
plainly ; but after he has made ſome 
Digreſſions, he always returns to himſelf, 
which 1s the Subject of his Work ; and 
bringing back his Reader to him, he has 
always wherewithal to pleaſe him. He 
15 no troubleſom Hoſt, but when Conver- 
ſation fails him, he has Friends to ſup- 
port it, till ſuch time as he has taken a 
little Breath : We" hear there with Plea- 
lure, the Ancients, and even ſome of the 
Moderns ; and by this mixture we meet 
with a Variety which always pleaſes. 

There has been a great deal of pains ta- 
ken to Criticize npon this Author, and 
we haye ſeen but few Books wherein he 
has not been ill treated. Ar the ſame time 
theſe Authors have read him themſelves, 
and he will be read perpetually : I will 

not undertake here his Apology. Where 
is the Author that has not had his Faults ? 
That of ſpeaking freely of one's ſelf, is, 


Hh 3 per haps, 
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perhaps no more than that of affeQing not 
to ſpeak at af, even when the connexion 
of the Diſcourſe obligeth us to it. 

Inſtead then of entring into a larger 
Diſcuſſion, I chuſe rather to affirm, at | 
preſent , That the Source and Original 
of the Exactneſs of Reaſoning, whether 
- for Thoughts, or Expreſſions, conſiſts in 

the independance and liberty of the Soul, 
We havenatural Ideasenough of Truth, | 
and Phraſes natural enough of exprefling 
it, if a Man would rather follow his own 
Conceptions, than others. 'The Imitation 
of others is deſtruQtive both of Reaſon 
and good Sence, 

As every Man has a certain rone of 
Voice peculiar to himſelf, which it would 
be ridiculous for another to imitate, fo 
Every one has a peculiar way of thinking 
and ſpeaking. 

He that will not ſpeak but as he thinks, 
will not always ſpeak wonderful things, 
but then he will ſay nothing which may {| 
draw a juft cenſure upon him. 

No one is obliged to think beyond his 
Capacity, and we never tranſ{grels the 


bounds of good Sence, but when we 21m 
{urther, | 
J 
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T don't here excule Lazineſs and 
Stupidity ; for when we know how to 
make uſe of Nature's Gifts, they will 
grow with time ; and that Doctor ſo 
much cryed up 1n the Schools, of which 


he is now rhe Head, made bur a dull Fi- 


gure in the fir{t years of his Studies. 
His Happineſs was, that he had no- 
thing to do but follow a beaten Road: In 


| thoſe groſs times wherein he appeared, 


neither Languages, nor polite Learning 
were underitood. ?*T was enough to pro- 
pole every Argument ſyllogiltically forthe 
uſeof the Secular Prieſts and Monks. Their 
greateſt Ambition was te cure the groſleſt 
part of the then Prevailing Ignorance. 
To excel in this kind of Science, a lit- 
tle Judgment was at leaſt full as ſervice- 
able as a greater ſhare of V1- 
vacity. The Subtle Doftor, #* means our 


| Country - man 
who followed ſoon after, had Duns {ogy 


like to have ſpoiPd all, by 


too much fineneſs ; and I can't tell what 
this Genius would not have undertaken, 
had he not been confined by the method 
of the Age he liv*d in, which obliged him 
not to vary from the Form of Perer Lomn- 


bard, the Maſter of the Scholaſtick Que- 


{ftions, which have been fince {o little re- 
garded | 'Hh a "T's 
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"Tis true, that there are Revolutions in 


the Republick of Letters, as well a> in all 


other States ; and Humours, Faſhions, 
and Incliations have their period of Du- 
_ ration. 

*Tis wiidom to comply with the Times 
we livein. All wile Men have done it. 
T ſpeak only of Exteriours. "This fits us 
for Company, but one wou'd not engage 
ſo deep as the liberty of one's reaſon. 

For, 1f a Man proportions the, tone of 
his Voice to the Ear of his Auditors; and if 
it would be ridiculous to cry out in pre- 
lerice of a ſmall number of People, as loud 
as before a numerous Aſſembly of Audi- 
tors ; ſo the meaſure of things, and the 
ways of propoſing them, {ſhould be taken 
trom the difterent diſpoſition of the Times 
w herein we ſpeak. 

I dowt iuppolc Man 1s always the 
the fame, for too many occaſions contri- 
bute to his Inconſtancy. The fame Revo- 
intton which makes one Age ſucceed ano- 
ther, introduces a new Scene of Man- 
ners, /-: 

We muſt ſubmit to ſo powerful an Im- 
preſſion, unleſs we are born in a Station 


conſiderable enough, or are in a condition | 


illuſtrious enough , or feel in our {elves 
ES ; ſtrength 
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Iftrength of Genius enough to change j 
ſometimes the Inclination of our Age. i 
There have been Kings who have ba- R 
niſhed out of their Court, Railery, Fop- 
peries,and all otherBuffooner1es,by thepro- ; 
found Wiſdom they have ſhewn in alltheir | 
Attions, We have ſeen ſome Miniſters, 
who by their Vigilance and Activity have | 
rouz'd the Sluggiſhneſs of the moſt lazy 
1 Courtiers, and made them out of Emu- 
lation, apply themſelves to the moſt uſe- 
ful, and ſerious buſineſs of the State. In 
a word, we have ſeen the great Orators 
of our Age, by their ſolid manly Elo- ; 
quence, baniſh from all publick Ha- ; 
rangues, thoſe Points, Quibles, 'and falſe 
Thoughts, which fo much reigned in the 
haſt Age. 
But a Man muſt be truly Great, to 
change and reconcile ſo many different ; 
Reliſhes, It is a fort of Conqueſt that is | 
worth 1ts Price; and the ſingle thought | 
of tollowing one's {elf alone,and obliging | 
others to follow us, is ſufficiently He- | 
—_— — 
| Not to ſubmit one's Judgment to that of 
another, approaches very near it. He is | 
a bold Man that dares venture alone, e- | 
 Jpecially now-a-days, wheg our aus Vo 
s Mo- 
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Morality are filled with nothing elſe but 
the defects and errors of Mankind. The 
way of Truth ſeems to be ſhut up, and 


we find nothing on every ſide, but inevi- 
table Miſtakes. 


But what influence can Errors have up- 
on a Mind never fo little fortihed, which 
diſengaged from the diſorders of Cabals 
that divide the World, conſults nothing 
elſe, in order to judge of other things, 
but only of itſelf 

What ſatisfaftion doth not ſuch a Man 
taſt in diſcovering the Truth, which is 
incloſed in the Idea that Nature gives us 
of every thing ? | 

The reaſon why ſo many Diſcourſes, 
either ſpoken or written do not perſwade, 
is, becauſe there are bur few perſons that 


eſtabliſh them upon thoſe Principtes, of | 


which all Men in themſelves are inwardly 
convicted. | 

All the Myſtery of Perſuaſion conſiſts 
in applying them to theſe fundamental 
Truths: Every Man muſt convince him- 
ſelf. Convictions by Inſtruction don't 
laſt, and produce no effect. But when 
you have engaged yourſelf in another 
Man's Opinion, and have difcovered to 
him that you think, and judge after this 


manner, 
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manner, you muſtexpett alltrom his Con- 


dence, and the execution of his De{igns. 


But avoid-with great care, an Author 


of great Reputation, who would have 
all Men conceive things, juſt as he has 
conceived them himſelf. Poſſibly in ſome 
other occaſions I may {peak of him, and I 
mightily wonder, that a powerful Society, 
whom he has not ſpared, ſhould {till have 
avyery great conſideration for him. 

I muſt farther add, that I cannot be- 
lieve him, when he ſays, that Men ne- 
ver miſtake in deducing from a Principle 
or Definition, the conſequences which are 
contained 1n it ; for tis there, 1t we duly 
mind it, that miſtakesof Judgment ſhew 
themſelves moſt. 

Thus, inſtead of being of his Opint- 
on, and teaching , 'That Men miſtake 
in the Principles, and not in the Conſe- 
quences, I maintain, that we are decet- 
ved in the Conſequences, particularly, 
when they don't immediately flow from 
_ the Principles. 

But it was far. the Intereſt of his 
Work, to diſcredit the Rules of Ari/fte's 
Logick. As for my part, who have no 
obligation to commendthemI am ſen{ible 
g20ugh, that they may be of great ſer- 

VICE, 
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vice,to ſhow Men of falſe Judgment, thar 
they do not reaſon juſtly, and draw their 
Conſequences aright. But who doth not 
ſee it as well as my ſelf ? Is it not the very 
ſame thing, that Horace formerly aid, 
when he gave us for the firſt and moſt 
important Precept of the Art of Poetry, 
( from whence we may draw Rules tor 
all other Writings) that we ſhould care- 
fully preſerve Unity in every thing ? S# 


ſimplex quodvis duntaxat & unum. This 


Unity fo beloved of the Antients, What 

is it elſe but the ExaCtneſs of Reaſon- 

Ing ! 
But if you would be more perſuaded of 


this Truth, conſider but a little, of the 
Image he gives us at the head of this ad- | 
mirable Epiſtle : Can there be a greater ' 


fault, than that of the diſproportion which 


is between the different Members that 


compoſe it ? 
In ſhort, if Deſcartes has merited 
Commendations 1n this Age, is there a 
better Topic to praiſe his Syſtem, than 
the Connexion, and Coherence of its 
parts ? | 
T have a Book of Chriſtian Meditati- 
ons upon the 'Truths of our Faith ; the 
Author was a Pious Man, I will beheve 
4 an” 
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it upon the Reputation he has in the 
World. But as he writ it in Latine, be- 
cauſe he ſpoke Frexch but 1ll, one of his 
Brethren was order*d to Tranſl#e it, and 
he ſuccceded in the Attempt well e- 
nough. 

But as a Tranſlator makes a particular 
Acquaintance with his Author, he 1s bet- 
terable todiſcern the Imperfections 1n him. 
This Man preſently found there was not 
a ſingle Argument directly inferr'd from 
its Principle ; all his Concluſions were 
Indire&t, and oblique, To rettifie this 
Fault 15 not properly to Tranſlate, but us 

make a new Piece. 


We hear nothingelſe 1n the-Pulpit, but 


| an Apology for the Deſign of the Sermon, 
and for the Diviſion. or Method which 
they pretend to follow, But this Apolo- 
gy once over, the Preacher 1s the firit Man 
that forgets it ; he Rambles, he makes 
Digrefſions, and he arrives at Life Eternais 
before he has begun to follow the Me- 
thod he had promiſed. 

This is the fault of thoſe perſons' who 


aftect to ſpeak all things Politely, and 


neglect the Exactnefs of Reaſoning. 
There never was, perhaps, unleſs we 
except ghe Auguſtean Age, a more Hou- 


ryking 


— 


PILE 
== 
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. riſhing re1gnof Latine, than towards the 


laſt Age. Butit were to be wiſhed, that 
the Authors, who were but Grammari- 
ans, or at beſt but agreeable Declamers, 
had not taken upon them to Dogmatiſe 
upon Religion. 
Asthey applied themſelves to the Study 
of Learned Tongues, they could not rea- 
fon with ExaCtneſs enough upon elevated 
Matters, of which they had but a very 
ſuperficial Knowledge, They ought, if 
they had been wiſer, to have confined 
their JuriſdiQtion to prophane Authors, 
Le Fevre of Saumur has done it 1n our 
days with Succeſs, and the 
RR 6 the Author ot R. upon H. may 
pe the Letters Arrive toa Twelfth Volume 
ftand for Re- with ſafety and impunity, 
marks pm Ho- ' The Antiquities of Roſizas 
race, by Mons : | 
ſieur Dacier. May be read there with leſs 
uneafineſs, becaule reading 
the Poet will refreſh the Reader. ?Tis an 
open rule that of Roman and Grecian An- 
tiquities; We throw away our time 1n 
writing, or reading of them, without be- 
ing obliged to give an account to any 0- 
ther bur ourſelves. 
But to meddle with Sacred Books, and 
to have no other Knowledge bug Ou 15 
rain- 
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drained from prophane Authors , is to 
go beyond one's Sphere. Good Sence re- 
quires that we ſhould Suit ourſelves both 
to out Subject, and to our Reader, That 
once lighted, expect nothing after Juſt 


and Exact, 


To the Earl of St. Albans. 


—_ —_— 
m_ 


By Mr. SAVAGE. 


Mi. 


TOS PE 


My Lora, 

Ou command me to tell you in a few 
words, all that 1s neceſlary for a 
young Man of great Hopes, to enter with 
Advantage upen the Stage of the World, 
and there to ſupport himſelf with Ho- 
 nour: And youdelire allo, My Lord, that 
of all thatT have learnt upon that Subject, 
either by the Converſation of good Men, 
my own Reading or RefleCtions, I {hould 
compoſe a kind of an Art, in which, by 


way of Abridgment, one might find all 


the: Rules, Precepts, and Maxims which 
| | may 
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may ſecond the Natural Induſtry, that 
a Man already of a good Wit, might 
have to recommend himſelf to Civil So- 
ciety, and to ſet a Value, as much as may 
be, on the Talent he poſleſſeth. 


To tell you the Truth, My Lord, I ne- 
ver found any thing truly difficult til] 
now, in all that you have ever command- 
ed me, through an earneſt Inclination 
that IT have always had to do with Plea- 


ſure, whatever you have delired of mc: 


But that which you here propoſe to me, 
appears. of fo great difficulty, that I am 
verily perſuaded, that you would have 
never propos'd it to me, if you had con- 
{ider'd it by the ſame Method as I behold 
it, PE, 
IncffeR, never was there ſo vaſt a Mat- 
ter, and yet you command 1t of me 1n 
Epitome ; Never Precepts more diſ-joynt- 
ed, and yet you require an Art formed out 
of them, Never Maxims leſs ſure, and 
| yet you would have Rules. The things 
doinot appear feaſible to me, yet I ſhall do 
all that lies in my Power ro content you. 
Pl borrow both trom the Living and the 


Dead ; Tl drain both my ſelf and others; | 


but you muſt expect newheran Epitome, 
or 
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or any Method, TI will tell you, with all 
ſincerity, what the Defre to ſatishe you, 
rather than Study or Experience, ſuggeſt- 
ed to me upon this Subject. 

The firſt ſtep that a Man makes into 
the World, generally determines all the 
reſt, and is the Foundation of his Re- 
putation, and beſt Preſage of his For- 
tune ; and, from the firſt Marches that he 
makes, thoſe that have had Experience, 
will tell you how far he will advance. 
I'Tis then very neceſlary to make this firft 
ſtep with a great deal of caution, and to 
_ ones Entry by ſomething that 1s 
glorious and great; 

"There is a great deal of Art 1h gaining 
the publick Eſteem,and to make ones Tal- 
ents appear fo to advantage, that the 
World ſhall never diſgult, or be glutted 
| with *em. 
| The means to preſerve ores Reputati- 
on, 1s to produce ſomething more and 
more excellent, and to provide a fre{h 
Nutriment for the general Admiration, 
which ſeems always to grow up equal 
with our Merit. The great Actions we 
do, promiſe ſomething greater; and the 
good ought to be follow*d by better. 


I1 A 
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A Great man ought not then to ſuffer 
the depth of his Capacity to be ſounded, 


if he will be always eſteem*d by the Vul. 


ar : He ought, on the contrary, to be- 
have himſelt after ſuch a rhanner, as ne- 
ver to diſcover all that he knows, and that 
no man may have 1t 1n his power to aſſign 
Limits to his Learning, For, let a Man 


| be never ſo learned the Opinion we 


have of him, when we know him but b 
halves, goes always farther than the Idea 
we conceive of him, when we are wholly 
acquainted with him. 

'Therefore let him take care not to dif: 
cover his Ability all at once, but make an 
abſolute uſe of his Cunning. He ſhould al-. 
ways to manage himfelt with caution, 
that he may be able to diſengage himſelf 
from the Inconveniencies he may tal 
into; and, to have a hidden Reſerve, 
where he may command ſuitable Suc- 
cours, to repair his greateſt Miſtakes, and 
to-retrieve him from his greateſt Over- 
lights, | 

As the Succeſs of the moſt Judicious 
Undertakings depends upon the meet- 
ing of a multitude of Conjunctures, ma- 
ny ot which Chance can only recon- 
cile ; an excellent man ought not e- 

ver 
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rf ver to commit his Reputation to the ri/que 
' fof a Converſation, a Diſpute, or an In- 
. | terview ; for, if 1t Goes not ficceed with 
him, he never recovers it: And no man 
can be ſure not to fail in an Eflay or 
a Tryal ; fince nothing 1s more com- 
mon, than to find ones tir{t Projects dif- 
appointed. He ought then to expoſe his 
Reputation to the hazard of the Enter- 
prize, whatever Advantage he may pro- 
miſe himſelf trom 1ts Succeſs. 

On the contrary, the great Art of all 
conſiſts in not diſcovering all one knows 
at once, but to unfold it (it I may ſpeak 
fo) by degrees, and always to nouriſh 
and excite Curiolity, 

The Magazine ſhould always anſwer 
the Occaſions ; and the Pzece 1hould not 
belie the Patrerz : Tn fine, a Maz ought 
always to keep exactly to what he pro- 
miles, 

”Tis upon this conſideration only, that 
great Maſters never diſcover the whole 
Myſtery of their Art in their Leſſons to 
their Schollars, and by that means they 
remain always the Maſters; the Source 
of their Inſt:1Ctions never dries away, 
and as *tis not communicated but by pro- 
portion and meaſure, they never FO 

It 2 me 
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that Fund of Knowledge, whence they 
draw continually both to ſatisfie the ex- 
peQation of others, and to keep up their 
own reputation. 

There 1s. one thing more that I would 
recommend to an ingemous Man, and 
that 1s, 'To be ſeen as ſeldom as may be; 
for as his preſence diminifhes the Eſteem 
one has of him, ſo his abſence. and di- 


tance augmentsit. Fame every day en- 


creaſes Objects, and the Imagination goes 


much beyond the Sight. 


We ought not then to be laviſh of our 
ſelves ; we ought to make ourſelves expe- 
Cted to be truly welcome. The deſire a- 
ny one has for us, 15 commonly the mea- 
{ure of the Eſteem they have of us: Hap- 
pineſs 1s better taſted when 1t has been a 
long tirae expected ; and the Pleaſure that 
colts one ſomething, is much more ardeat- 
ly ſought after, than that which 1s eaſie : 
{0 the nice{t People find in Hunger a ſauce 
that all the ragouts could not give to their 
Victuals ; and *tis a refining of Epicuriſms 
not to fatisfie aur ſenſes and Appetites bur 
by halves, 

A Man ſhould never make himlfelt fa- 
miliar with the Vulegar, leaſt he loſe that 
Air of Dignity, which a Retreat and feri- 

ous 
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ous Life beſtows on thoſe that ſhew them- 
ſelves but ſeldom : tor preſence brings to 
light thoſe Defects which ablence would 
conceal. 'The moſt pretious things loſe 
their worth as foon as they become com- 
mon. Thoſe great inclinations we have 
for Rarities are chang?*d into ſcorn, when 
we find 'em to be had every-where ; and 
the mind is much more delicate and ditH- 
cult to ſatisfie than the ſenſes, which are 
olutted with the moſt delicious and ex- 
quite Viands, when they are made their 
daily food. 

Thus we may ſee the farther a learned 
Man 1s from us, the more we with for his 
company ; the more he abſconds the more 
we look after him: not that he ought 
{to render himſelf inacceſſible ; nothing 
but a mean Genius ought to be difficult to 
come at, being conſcious that his Merit 
would not bear too near a Scrutiny ; there 
is in this a Medium thar conſiſts between 
a Haughtineſs that deſpiles others, and a 
Familiarity which makes ourſelves cheap. 

There are many other things might be 
ſaid upon this matter, and the more I en- 
deavour to meaſure the extent of ?em, the 
leſs I diſcover their bounds. Let us pro: 
ceed then ſtep by ſtep : Let us clear, if we 


$12 can, 
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can, this confuſion of Idzas, which pre. 
ſent themſelves in crowds to the Mind, I 
and follow ſome ſort of Order, which may } 
hinder us from fruitleſs wandering. 

The firſt thing, in my opinion, that a | 
Young Man ought to do, who has a mind 
to ſettle himſelf with Succeſs in the World 
1s, to know his Planet, for there 1s no bo- 
dy but has one, and tis want of being 
acquainted with 1t, that an infinite num-« 
ber of People have not made their For: 
tune as they might have done in the 
World. 

How many men do we ſee in Favour, 

vho have not thought it poflible they 
ihould be known by Great men, yet the 
have been fo by the effect of their Deſtiny? 
An d as ſoon as they have made an entry, 

and are fetted in their Poſts, they need 
but ordinary Capacities to maintain *em. 
Therefore we ought to ſearch with care 
our predominant Deſtiny, 

He that tails at the Court, perhavs,may 

luccecd i the City : And, 'he thar finds 
b1micit che Jeſt of the Town, may ſet up 
tora Wit, and be admir*d in the Coun- 


try, Ina word, No man is a Prophet in 
kits Own Cot untry. 


T's 
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*Tis. neceſſary then to know how to 
tranſplant onesſelf, Many Great men 
had never been known, 1t they had al- 
ways tarried in the place of their Birth, 
Some men mult ſtand in a good Light, to 
appear in their true luitre, 

We ſee every day ſeveral perſons that 
would have been the Scandal of their Or- 
der,if they had continued in it, yet forſak- 
ing it, they have become the Honour of 
another, 

Men ſucceedoftentimes betterinone con- 
dition than in another,altho? they have not 
a better Gerizs for that which they have 
undertaken, than that which they leave. 

*Tis to nothing but their Fate that we 
ought to attribute the Rite or Fall of moſt 
Great perſons : Wheretore every one 
ought to look into his Lot,to content him- 
ſelf with it, and follow 1t ; tor, to think 
to make ones Fortune by any other means, 
is, to have a mind to ſail againit Wind 
and Tide; 5; 

The ſecond thing that is neceſlary for a 
Young Man to do, 1s to know his good 
and 11] Qualities ; tor every thing in the 
World is mixt with Good and Evil. There 
1s no man but has ſomething good in him, 
which may become excellent, if it be cul- 
tivated. IT SUCl2 
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Such a one would haye become a Great 
man, if he had known his Strength, and 
perfected his beſt Talents. But the moſt 
part force their Genizs, and loſe the Re- 
ward of their Courſe, becauſe they drive 
beyond the Poſts that ſhould bound their 
Career. 

He ought alſo to know his predomi- 
nant Detect, tor every body has one, 
which counterballances in a manner his 
excelling good Quality ; and if one takes 
a Reſolution to deſtroy it, one may infal- 
libly ſucceed. But one ought to take it 
in good time, and to labour with a great 
deal of Courage and Perſeverance ; for 
*rts not a {mall matter to deſtroy a Vice 
that is born, and has grown up with us, 

When a Young Man is arriv*d fo far, 
he ought not tro think, that he mult pre- 
| ſently enter upon upon the World, and 
embark in ſome Employ ; he muſt reflet 
upon it a long time firſt ; he muſt conſider 
his Abilities, provide himſelf of Patrons, 
and meaſure the height of the Under- 
taking he pretends to: He ought, it L 
may be allow'd the expreſſion, to feel 
the Pulſe of his Aﬀairs, and to wait a long 
time, if 1t be neceſſary : ; for it belongs 
only to Wiic men never to Proipiemt, 

anc 
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and be impatient for any thing. He that 
never grieves, or puts himſelt in a Paſh- 
on, {hews that he 1s an abſolute Maſter of 
himſelf; and when once a Man 1s Maſter 


of himſelf, he 1s not long after of others 


allo. | 
There is a certain term to bring great 
Deſigns to maturity ; thoſe that can ex- 
pect it, are commonly paid with Uſury 
tor their Patience ; for, in many things 
Delay does more than Force. | 
Precipitation ruins the beſt-laid Enter- 


prizes; whereas Patience ripens the moſt - 


difficult Deſigns, and renders the execu- 
tion of them eaſe. 

Not but rhat it becomes a Young Man, 
to tempt Fortune by ſome bold and 
couragious Action ; for, on the contrary, 
this way ſeldom tails of Succeſs, and the 
Character of Attempting 1s almoſt a cer- 
tain Pledge or Security for the Succeſs 
of any Enterprize whatſoever. Nothing 
more reſembles Sottiſhneſs than Cowar- 
diſe ; whereas a little Bravery ſupplys of- 
tentimes the want of Ablity. 

We ought not then to be afraid fo 
much of the Merit of others, nor ſuffer 
any Idea we may have of 1t to give us 
any diſturbagce betore *em ; for, how 
: — much 
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much ſoever one is pofleſs'd in Favour of 
a man of great Reputation, he ſhall not 
have along time convers'd with him, be- 
fore he finds a great deal to be abated of 
the exceſs of his Reputation ; and that 
every one has his Weakneſſes, which leve] 
him with the Vulgar, as much as he is re- 
moved from *em by his Merit. 

A man that is upon the Riſe dazles us 
if we regard him at any diſtance ; but let 
us come near him, and his Perſonal De- 
fects will immediately moderate the Fo- 
reign Gloſs that he but borrow'd from 
his Rank and Dignity. 

Let us then beupon the guard, againſt 
a Power that an Imagination too favoura- 
bly byaſs*d uſurps over our Reaſon. It 
no more becomes a learned man to be fear- 
ful, than an ignorant to be bold. 

We ought to know how to undertake 
ſcaſonably : ?tis not enough to begin, we 
ought to LS how to proceed in an Un- 
dertaking, There area great many Men 
who are only good to broach an Affair, 
but are abſolutely unfit to finiſh it : ?Tis 
trom this Default that many great Battels 
have been gained without any great Ad- 
vantages to the Conquerors, becaulethey 
_ tarried behind to reap the Fruit of the 
Victory, 
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Victory, when they ſhould purſuethe Ad- 
vantages. And *tis from the ſame Prin- 
ciple that a Stateſman, in Publick Afairs, 
commits the ſame Soleciſms, as a private 
Man does in thoſe of his Family. 

If a Man after having taken his Mea- 
{ures on all ſides, happens to ſucceed in a- 
ny thing, let him take a great deal of 
care not to ſuffer himſelf to be overcome 
with the flattering Deſign,which Selt-love 
inſpires thoſe with, who have too much 
Satisfaction in any happy Succeſs : for 
there 1s need of as much Moderation not 
to be corrupted by one's good Fortune, 
as Patience not to be caſt down at the 
bad : Beſides, one ought to have the pow- 
er to ſtop one's ſelf in the middle of one's 
moſt favourable Enterprizeg: The Tor- 
rent of Proſperity onght not to carry us a- 
way againſt our Wills. ?Tis often times 
neceſſary not to defire one's Victory as far 
as one might : a wiſe Retreat 1s no leſs 
glorious than a couragious Attack ; *tis 
by retiring from the World in good time, 
that we can ſecure the Glory we have ac- 
quired 1n it ; and *tis the Character of a 
conſumated Merit, to be able to live in a 
Retreat with Honour, after having liv'd 
in the Publick with Luſtre. | 


See 
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See here, my Lord, in what manner it 
ſeems to me, that a young Man who 
would maintain an illuſtrious Figure in 
the World, ought to begin, proceed, and 
finiſh his Actions, I am very well afſu- 
red there are many other things might be 
{aid upon this Subject, but in the little I | 
have writ upon this Occaſion, there 1s e- 
nough ro make me underſtood to one,that 
has had ſo much Experience as your Lord- 
ſhip, and whoſe Thoughts are ſo much 
elevated above thoſc of other Men, 


A 


—c_l 


Reflections upon what a Man ought 
to do to live Happy. 


Reflect. 1. ® F "IS a great Advantage 
towards the Tranqui- 
Itty of Lite, to behold it through the moſt 
agreeable part of it : A thing mult be ve- 
ry adverſe indeed, that one cannot draw 
ome profit from ; we grieve oftentimes, 
and give ourſelves abundance of trouble 
tor ſomething that in a little time be- 
comes of it{elt eaſe to us, 
2. Satyr may give us a great deal of 
pleaſure, whether we write 1t our ſelves 
or 
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or hear it from another ; but this plea- 
{ure ſhould not inſpire us with a kind 
of Melancholy, that 1s io be ſeen in the 
Converſation of ſome People who are 
ſeriouſly concerned at the Follies or Ex- 
travagancies of other Men ; who are not 
pleaſed with the Condition they find the 
World in, and do not conſider difa- 
greeable Objeas, but to be diſpleaſed 
with *em. What good did it do Hera- 
1 clitzs to ſigh and grieve ? Did he by thoſe 
means retorm the Abuſes of the Age ? 
The wileſt {ide is to take care of one's ſelf, 
and to leave to others the managing 
| their own Perſons : Has not every one e- 
nough to do with his own Afttaars : 

3}. When a Man is in trouble, he ought 


1 to remember that he has had ſome ta- 


vourable minutes, and impute to his good 
Fortune all his former happineſs; 1n ſhort, 
| one 1s leſs Unhappy when one can charm 
| one's Sorrows either by a remembrance, 
or an hope of a Condition more Happy. 
4. The greateſt part of Mankind look 
upon the Honours, Riches, and Pleaſures of 
others, as Adulterers do upon other Mens 
Wives,in deſpiſing thoſe they enjoy : Can- 
not a Man make uſe of Life with pleaſure 
without poſleſling all that may belong to 
K*! 
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it ? Why ſhould we make a Neceſlity of 
an hundred things without which we may 
live content enough, providing we be but 
a little reaſonable. 

5. Although Ambition oppoſe tlus, yet 
we are-more at quiet when we conſider 
thoſe that are below us.; ſhe would have 
us aſpire to the firſt Rank, and deſpiſe 
this petty ſort of Tranquillity ; but had ſhe 
any better recompenſle to put in its place ? 

6. The meaſure of our Happineſs ought 
to be taken from that of our Paſhons : he. 
that has the feweſt deſires, hopes, or ſuch 
like other motions of the Mind, without 
doubt will be the moſt content. 

7. There is nothing except the defire 
of Vertue, which ought to be limited, it 
one would live happy : For in fine, how 
many Vertues are there incompatible ! 
How many Undertakings which are not 
proper to all ſorts of People ? it ought to 
ſuffice us that acquit ourſelves in the Em- 
ploy wherein we are, and there to bound 
all our Duty. 

8, That Man's truly miſerable who 
goes to ſearch for Sorrows in Futurity 
*tis an Abiſs ſo profound that the proſpect 
trom above is enough to fright one. To 
make ule of the preſent good 1s a very rare, 

Secret: 
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Secrets but not that a Man ought to be 
prepar'd for the different Accidents of 
Life. 'This may {hie]d us from the In- 
{ſults of Fortune. No Misfortune can 
happen to us when one has a ſufficient 
Fund of Patience and Reaſon to over- 
come it. 

9. ?Tis very much to miſunderſtand 
one's ſelf, to be troubled and trighted 
when one has done amiſs. A man muſt 
havea great deal of Vanity, not to know 
his Weakneſs. But if he knows it, at 
leaſt he may gain this Advantage by 
it, to remain ina calm Condition after a- 
ny Frailty whatſoever. . ; 

ro. There is nothing more frights the 
World than Death, as if it were not a 
paſlage to a better Life. Live well, and 
the thoughts of Death will but create in 
you an exceſs of Joy. 

1x. Let not your Soul, prevented by 
any auſtere Maxims, hinder you from 
taking the innocent pleaſure of Lite, 
There are ſome Men that build them- 
ſelves up a Merit, by refuſing the ſmalleſt, 
and moſt natural Sweets that Heaven has 
been pleas*d to mingle with the Bitters of 
Lite, to render them ſupportable. 


bi 2 So0- 
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12: Solid Content proceeds from + 
g00d Conſcience ; without that, there is 
no Pleaſure which does n6t become un- 
ealie, for there is no body that receives 
more Satisfation or Uneaſineſs, than either 


to be in good or bad Circumſtances with 


himſelf. Now *tis the thought that we 


_ have performed our Duty; that makes us 


be content at Home ; and on the other 
hand, nothing gives us more Pain and 
Inquietude, than the mortifying Reflecti- 
ons we make on the ill Diſpoſition of our 
Hearts. | 

13. Happy is the Man who knows to 
make a right Judgment of what 1s truly 
Good, and truly Evil; for there are a 
thouſand falſe Scruples, that nevertheleſs 
give us true Vexations : And therefore, 
if we defire to regulate them, we mult 
by no means reject the Natural Inſtincts 
we have of all that is really Good. The 
Quiet of thoſe Perſons who have loſt their 
Conſcience, 1s a lamentable Lethargy , 
that leadsto Infallible Deſtruction. 
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Of Logick, by the f ame Hand. 


Nſtead of a great nutaber of Precepts, 
of which the Logick we learn at the 
College is wholly compos'd,and whichare 
for the moſt part, either Unprofitable, or 
too Intricate ; 1t ſeems to me, rhat theſe 
four only may {ſuffice to all thoſe, who 
have a mind to conduCt their Reaſon ſure- 
ly in their Search after Truth. 

1. We ought not to determine, That 4 

thing 1s, or 1s not, without having a * 
Reabo for it, that is explain'd in ſo clear 
terms that it may naturally convince the 
| Mind. 
_ 2, For fear of ſuffering one's ſelf to be 
carry*d away by a Precipitancy of Mind, 
or Prejudice, to which we are fo obnoxi- 
ous, we ought to examine all the terms in 
which any Reaſon 1s laid down, dividing 
' 1t into as many parts as we can : For it 15. 
not poſſible tor us, having our Minds ſo 
confin'd, to judge well of a thing, unleſs 
we examine 1t peice-meal, 

2. Moreover, we ought to eſtabliſh an 
Order ia all the Thoughts that a Subject 
K k iS 
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is AIPd with. That a} is the moſt 
ſimple;moſt general,and moſt eafie tobe un- 
derſtood, ought to precede that which is 
moſt confus'd ; becauſe there 15 nothing 
which is a greater help than this Order, 
P know it one be not deceiv'd in Reaſon: 

; that is to ſay, in making one thing 
follow another. 

. In fine, we ought to take a great 
Jeat of care,. to make {0 exact an Enume- 
ration, thatwe may be aflur*d,that nothing 
18 omirted, Tt but one t thing be forgot, 

*tis impoſſible there ſhould not be ſome 

defeCt or other in what we propoſe. 


To comprehend in fewer Words theſe 
four Maxims, remember, 


1. Not to Judge of any thing which is 
obſcure, or without Proof. 


FG Divide the thing you are to judge 
of. 


. Takecareto have a Method in your 
Thoughts. 


4 Fhat the Enumeration you make 
e entire, 
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Of the Multitude of Words, or the 
Number of Books. 


Carinot well explain my Thoughts 
A upon-this Subject, without making 
uſe of this Queſtion, viz, Whether it b2 not 
true, That thoſe who Divine, or Con- 
jecture upon any private Afairs, do not 
ſpeak much more, and ſay many more 
things than thoſe who know the Secret ? 
What is not daily faid about Affairs of 
State,when tis the Prince only that knows 
the Myſtery ? One word from his mouth 
would explain better all the different 
faces of things, than all that the Po- 
liticians commonly babble. 

Hence it ſeems to me, That a Man may 
well think, that the more Books he ſees 
upon a Subject, the more he may conclude 
we know nothing of the Matter, Of e- 
very thing there is but one Truth to be 
known ; but for want of this Knowledge, 
there is a multitude of groundlefs Con- 
jectures. | | 

kk2 Of 
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Of Moral Philoſophy. 


Oral Philoſophy ought to endeavour 

to conduct us in the ſearch of 

Good, as Logzck guides us 1n the ſearch of 
Truth. 

So then, that of the College 1s not truly 
Moral Philoſophy ; for *tis certainly true, 
that 1t only propoſes ſome unprofitable 
Queſtions, concerning the Idea that | 
one ought to have of the Order of Things 
that create our Happineſs, of the number 
_ of our Pafhons, and other Metaphyſical 
Points which ſerve for nothing elfe but 
Matrter tor a Diſpute. 


The true Moral Philoſophy ought to 
teach us, | 


7. What it 1s truly to act like reaſon- 
able Creatures, that is to ſay, with li- 
berty ; It therefore firſt treats of Humane 
Actions, that is to ſay, rational, or free. 

2. After having ſupposd, that no- 
thing but free Actions are Good, * or 


Evil, 
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Evil, it inquires what this Goodneſs. or 
Evilneſ of our Actions 1s ; or if there can 
be any indiFerent. 

3. For this reaſon as the goodneſs of our 
Attions depends upon their Rule,and their 
End, it inquires what is the certain Rule, 
and the certain End. 

. Then 1t teaches us, That we have 
not her Rule but the Law of God, which 


it conſiders tworways: I. Asit1s written | 


in the Books of 22ſes, &c. and the Goſpel, 
interpreted according to the Fathers of 
the Church. And, 2. In every Man's 
Conſcience. 

. As to what concerns the End, 
ſhows that it conſiſts not in Vertue 5. 
which the Pagans {fought after with ſo 
great a Paſſhon, but thar God only ought 
to be the ObjeR, upon which all our Love 
15 employ?*d, of which it diſcovers to us the 
abſolute Neceſlit 

6. Next, —_ dering that the Paſſions 
are a certain Obſtacle to it, it does not ſo 
much, teach us to.know them, as how to 
tame them. 

. In tine, becauſe Men are obliged by 
the Neceſſities of Life, to live together, 
it ſpeaks of the Duties of Juſtice, which 
we owe to one another, whatever con- 
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dition we are in. Tt ſeems to me, that, 
if every one followed theſe Rules in the 
Study of Morality, one might make a 
much greater Progreſs, and find more 
Pleaſure, than in the inſipid Syſtems of 
the. Phyloſophy of the Schools. 
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HMaxims of M1 orality 


Eaſon, which obliges us to be of- 

\ tentimes irreſoiute in our Judg- 
ments, becauſe rhe greateſt part of Ob- 
jects do not preſent themſelves to our 
Minds with proof enough to make them 
well underſtood, obliges us not to be 1ſo 
in our Actions ; for being to live with 
one another, *tis neceſſary to chuſe at laſt 
ſome ſort of Conduct, which we ſhould 
conſtantly obſerve, till we can find a 
better. | 
For in the ſame manner, as a Man who 
pulls down one Houle to build up another, 
makes choice, by way of Provition,of ſome 
place where to {tand while he builds it ; ſo 
when a Man would examine with care 
his Thoughts, and reform his Soul from 
the Prejudices it may have imbib'd, he 
| | WE — 
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ought to provide himſelf, after the ſame 


manner, of a Morality which may ſerve 


him for a Rule. This Morality may be 
reduc'd to four Maxims : 


1. To obey the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
the Country where one 15 born, and to 
_ follow 1n all things, the moſt moderate 
Opinions, without GHapproving, Or CON- 
demning any Perſon. 

2. To be ſo conſtant in this Conduct, 
that one has choſen, as not to have any 
regard to whatever may be f{aid, to put us 
out of conceit with it : Like 1n this to 
Travellers, who. finding themſelves in a 
Forreſt, ought not to wander this way, 
or that way, but go as directly as they can 
in the ſame path, and not to change 1t, 
for idle Reaſons ; for art laſt they muſt 
come to ſome end,wherein all probability, 
they will be better than in the nuddle of 
rhe Wood. 

2. To deliver themſelves fi” "all thoſe 
Diſquiets, which are wont fie ove thoſe 
iceble and ſtaggering Spirits, which ſuffe. 
themſelves to \ be turned inconſtantly b 
all forts of Examples : For theſe Agita- 
tions, and theſe unprofitable, and con- 
fund Reſlections amuſe the Mind ; and 
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take away from it all the force ic ſhould | 
have. 

4. Of all the kinds of Morality,we ought 
rather to make uſe of that which teaches 
us to vanqui{h ourſelves, than that which 
has no other end, but to triumph over 
Fortune, and to change our Deſires, with- 
out pretending to change any thing in 
the Order of the World. I believe this 
was the Secret of thoſe Philoſophers, 
who, inſpie of the Incommodities of 
Life, were able to diſpute Happineſs with 
their Gods ; But it is impoſſible to expe- 
rience this Secret, unlefs one be through- 
ly perſwaded, that there 15 nothing tru- 
ly in our Power, but our Thoughts, and 
our Deſires. 

_ With theſe few Maxims' one may ob- 
{erve a regular Conduct, till one has torm- 
ed another from long Experience, if it be 
poſſible to find a betrer ; Life being ſhort, 
and the occaſions of improving 1t very 
rare, thc 
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To the Earl of Ormond 


7 L L Men have a mind to be Happy. 


This Deſire leaves us not, durz 
the courſe of our Lives;*tis a Truth where- 
in all the World are of one Opinion. | 

| But to render our ſelves Happy with 
leſs trouble, and to be ſo with Security, - 
without fearing to be diſturb'd in one's 
Happineſs, we ought to act in ſucha man- 
ner, My Lord, that others may be ſo 
with us; tor, if one pretends to take care 
only of himſelf, he will ind continual Op- 
poſitions : And when we will not be hap- 
py, but upon condition, that others may be 
{0 likewiſe, all Obſtacles are removed, 
and all the World agrees with ns. 

"Tis this management of Happineſs 
for our ſelves and others, which we ought 
to call Honeſty,and which properly {peak- 
' ing i5nothing but Selt-love well manag'd. 
_ Honeſty ought then to be conſider*d, 
as the deſire of being Happy, but after a 
manner, that others may be 10 too. Let 
us look into, let us examine all Ver- 
tuous Actions, and we {hall find they = 
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all of this Nature, anc. trat they all move 
upon the ſame Princip!e 
'To poſleſs this Honeſty in the higheſt 
Degrez, we ought to kave a ſound Un- 
deritanding, and our Hearts honeſt, and 
both to agree together, 
By the power of our Underitanding,we 
know what is molt Juſt,and molt Reaſon- 
able to ſay and do; and by the Honelty of 
the Heart, we never fail to be willing to 
do, and ſay the ſame. 
 Whena Man has but one of theſe two, 
he cannot pretend to compleat Honeſty ; 
tor the power of the former does vainl 
comprehend Reaſon and Juſtice if the 
integrity of the Heart ben't on its fide, no- 
thing 1 is executed, nothing is done. And i in 
Ike manner, if the inte; ority 0; the Heart 
be alone, and the Aſſiſtance of the Soul be 
wanting to guide it, 1t will blindly teell 
out its way,without ever knowing exattly 
the road it ought to take. 
Theſe rwo things are Efſential to make 
an honeſt Man; and ſince ?tis fo rare a 
matter to ſee them ſeparately, how much 
ought it to be more rare, to {ce them 
rogerher ? ? But, My Lord, when they 
meet in the ſame Per ſon, What Greatneſs 
do they not ſhow, what Juſtice, what 
Char ms, 
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Charms, and what Reaſon? A Man of 
_ this Character compleats equally all his 
' Duties, however extended, or different 
they may be, 

He isa good Subje&t, a good Father, a 
good Friend, a good Citizen, a good Ma- 
{ter : He 1s Indulgent, Humane, Aſhſt- 
ing, Charitable, and Senſible of the Mii- 
fortunes of another. 

He is Circumſpect, he is Modeſt, he 
doth not act the Man of Cenfire, or 
Pride ; he takes notice of another's Faults, 
but never talks of them, nor does ſeem 
to have ſcen them. 


He is not in the leaſt intereſsd, but, as 


he knows the Neceſhities of Lite ; ; his Con- 
duQ is always regulated, and he never 
lives in Diſorder. 

He is not mov*d, but by true Merit. 
Thar which is calPd Grandeur, Authori- 
ty, Fortune, Riches; all thele donot en- 

chant Jum, and *tis this which hinders 
him from taking ſometimes the way ro 
Fortune. 

Although he be agreeable, and of good 
Converſe, yet he is enough retir”d, and 
loves not a Crowd: So we may ſee 
he ſeldom endeavours to ſhow himſelf up- 
on the Theatre of the World: but if ys 

Birth 
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Birth or Fortune are pleas'd to place him 
there, as he has a vaſt Wit, as he 1s pro- 
digioully Apprehenfive, Penetrating, Ex- 
pert, and what not, he performs his Part 
exceedingly well. 

The honeſt Man makes a great account 
of Wit, but yet he makes a greater of 
Reaſon. He loves Truth inall things ; he 
would willingly know all things, but is 
not vext, 1t he knows nothing. He takes 
care of all, examines all, knows the 
Worth, Force, and Weaknels of all. He 
eſteems nothing, but according to its true 
Value. The niceſt Errors and Diſap- 


 pointments do not impoſe upon him, nor 


make any Impreſſion upon his 7:4. 

The honeſt Man, in ſhort, ſays no- 
thing, and does nothing, which 1s not A- 
oreeable, Juſt, Reaſonable, and which 
does not lead to the making all Men Hap- 
'r is then evident, My Lord, That to 
make the World Happy, *tis neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh Honeſty in it. But to bring 
this about, *rwould not ſuffice to know in 
what Condition it is at preſent in; ?tis 
neceſlary alſo, to know how it ought 
to be, and how ir would bein effte&, if 
all Men were Reaſonable, 
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In the preſent Eſtate of the World, every 

thing 15 almoſt out of Order : Honeity has 

no place in it, and honeſt Men live 1n it, 
as it were a ſtrange Country. 

The Re<cſtabliſhment of Honeſty a- 
mong{t Men, would be eafie for Kings ; 
and to accompliſh this great Work, they 
would have nothing elſe to do, but to 
prefer good Men, and puniſh the bad. 

It all Men were reaſonable, there 
would be nothing among us, but our Na- 
tural Infirmities, as Sickneſs,Old Age, and 
Death. 

Nevertheleſs, we have a thouſand o- 
thers, as Prevention, Madneſs, Ambi- 
tion, Perfidiouſneſs, Ignorance, and the 
Contempt of Knowledge. 

There is nothing elſe in the World that 
_ attracts the eyes and eſteem of all Men, 
but great Birth, and the Glory of War ; 
all other Deſerts, if I may ſpeak fo, are 
{ad and languiſhing, and not taken no« 
fice of. 

*Tis very juſt that the Merits of War 
ſhould be confider'd ; the Fatigues , 
Wounds, and Death itſelf, to which the 
Brave are 10 often expos'd, ought yet to 
be more taken notice of then they are : 
Nevertheleſs, if one compares the He- 
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nours that are beſtowed upon *em, with 
thoſe of Perſons dignify*d in other Arts, 
we {hall findsthat they are enough re- 
warded, There is this unhappineſs in the 
Merit of the Mind, that few People un- 
derſtand it, and that even in this ſmall 
number there are ſome who have no great 
eſteem for it. 

It is not the ſame with Riches ; all the 
World eſteems them, the Poor as well as 
theRich : The other Gitts of Fortune have 
the ſame advantages ; the Men of the 
loweſt birth aim at Greatneſs, and do 
what they can to raiſe themielves, &c. 
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E N. never commend freely, and 
Es without intereſt : Some advant- 
age muſt come to ?em, or it muſt coſt him 
ſomething conſiderable that has a mind 
to be well prais'd, 

Thoſe that are of high Birth are conti- 
nually reſpected, their name alone 1s a 
great Elogy ; there 15 not a greater Pri- 
viledge amongſt Men. 


The 
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The Conditions of the moſt Unfortu- 


nate are the molt deſpiſed; their Miſeries 


alone are not enough, but there muſt be 
added to ?emm Shame and Scorn ; Men are 


in truth very crucl, 


One mult never ſay, Citizen, Coun- 
try Boor, and ſuch like. All theſe names 
are injurious, and words of contempt ; 
one muſt endeavour to avoid *em , for 


\ they do but create malice among{t Men : 


but we mult preſerve the names of Knave, 
Traytor, Ungrateful Fellow, and others 
of fuch nature, on purpoſe to caſt a ſhame 
on thoſe that deſerve it. 

We ought not to deſpiſe thoſe that are 
in want, but rather on the contrary give. 
*em. {ome marks of our Eſteem : And as 
Contempt 1s, 1t may be, one of the great- 


eſt misfortunes of Poverty, we may {weet«= 


en in ſome manner their troubles, by de- 
claring,without aftectation,that we do not 
eſteem *em leſs, however unhappy they be. 

One muſt be affable and courteous to 
one's Domeſticks, and by this behaviour 
comfort *em 1n ther conditions. ?Tis the 


work of Fortune that they are ſo low, and 


that we are above ?em. 
We muſt not be rigorous 1n what regards 
our own intereſts; Nothing becomesa Man 
better 
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better thantoreleaſca littlz of his priviledge; 
One muſt avoid great Play, *tis a Diver- 
tiſement too dangerous; Anger, Heat and 
Quarrels accompany it always ; 1t pro- 
cures a Man often times bad nights,and at 


long run it perpetually .incommodes him : || 


Nor is this all, he muſt be always upon his 
gard, leſt he be cheated, and tis but an 
uneaſie condition to be always-as in an 
Enemy*s Country. 

A Man ought not to have any thing re- 
markable or too gay in - his Habit, Dit- 
courſe, or Manners : It ſeems to me that 
the modeſt Air becomes one better than 
that which they call the Be/-azr ; *tis good 
to have in one's Countenance ſomething 
great, that procures both Eſteem and 
Reſpect; but the Courteous, and Honeſt 
Air does nat create leſs good Effets ; *tis 
from thence that we make our ſelves be- 
loy'd : For the fierce Air that 1s ſo much 
eſteenvd, in my Opinion, 1s only proper 
tor War. 

We ought to learn not to diſquiet our 
ſelves, and to ſtudy well this Leſfon. 

The Court, it 1 may ſay ſo, is an Ep:- 
tome of the whole Kingdom ; whatever 1s 
moſt Exquiſite and . Pure, is there met 
with. The manner of ſpeaking, the 

H Modes, 
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the Modes, the Air, and the Cuſtoms are 
there excellent. The greateſt part of theſe 
things are not learnt, but by the Succeſs, 
as Phyſick 1s not well underſtood; but by 
Experience ; However, it ſeems to me, that 
- one ought to endeavour to know them b; 
+ their Cauſes, which would be the beſt and 
- ſureſt ways And to this end, we ought to 
know the nature of thoſe things whiclt 
pleaſe,and be skilPd in the Hearts of Men. 
There 1s no other Study, but how to 
* pleaſe in the Courts of Princes, becauſe 
there a Man makes his Fortune by ren- 
dring himſelf agreeable. Hence1t comes, 
that Courtiers are {o Poliſht, On the cons 
trary, in Towns and Republicks where 
. Men manage their Aftairs by Labour, the 
the laſt of their Cares 15 to Pleaſe, and tis 
that which renders them ſo Clowniſh. 
That which we call the La3# in a Figu- 
rative Sence, 1s a very rare thing, and is 
found bur in very few People. One can 
ſcarce learn it, or teach it, but it tauſt be 
born with us, Exquiſite Knowledge feems 
- to beabove it, and carries a greater Lazi= 
tude ; but in truth, tor the Commerce of 
the World, and moſt affairs of Life, a 
true Judgment equals its Worth, and'pot- 
| ſeſlles its place. When we have got this 
| | BY Advantage * 
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Advantage, we ought notto deſpiſe thoſe | 


which have it nor. 

_ Fobe agreeable, and/ good Company, 
a Man ought to think diſcreetly, and rea- 
_ dily upon all that is ſaid in Converſation ; 
and this cannot be, if one has not an ex- 
cellent Wit, a great deal of Memory,-and 
an Imagination ſuitable, One ought alfo 
to be Maſter of one's Language, by know- , 
ing all the Niceties, Beauties, and Delica- 
cies of it. 1 

We ought to ſuit ourſelves to the Ca- | 
pacittes of thoſe we converſe with, and 
to take in ſome manner, the Heighth, and 
the Degree of their Wit. We ought to 
take a great. deal of care not to affect the 
Vanity to be the head of the Company. 
One makes himſelf morc agreeable, when 
one hears willingly, and without Jealou- 
fie ; and ſuffers others to have Wit as well 
as himſelf. | 

There is no Subject ſo barren, upon - 
which there may not be ſomething well 
{aid ; but even when the Subject affords 
nothing, a Man of ſenſe has always in Re- 
{erve, ſome agreeable manner of ſpeaking, ' 
of which he is an abſolute Maſter, and 
which can never fail him : Apt Words are 
rare, and depend upon Time and Chance. 

Narratives 
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_ Narratives and Stories do riot always. 
| ſucceed ; we ought not to make uſe of them 
often ; but when we find outſelves enga- 
ged in them, we mult take care that they 
| be not. long, and that there be always 
ſomething particular and diverting, to ſur- 
_ prize the Company. One mult avoid Re- 
_ petitions. We care not to hear what 
we know already, and we can reap no 
more benefit by, ee 
1 Things thatare New, Great, Univerſal, 
- andthoſe which have the Air of great Per- 
ſons, are always pleaſing, becauſe Men 
are Curious; becauſe they deſpiſe: thoſe 
things that are limited, and of ſmall conſe- 
quence, and are commonly very much 
affected with Grandeur. | 
"Tis fot-this Reaſon, that what comes 
from the Country, from little Towns, and 
private Quarters,1is but indifferently receiv- 
ed. Weareapt to imagine, that Politenels, 
and a good Taſ\t isnot to be found there. 
- The ſame Reaſon eccaſions alſo, that 
Figures drawn from War, Hunting, and 
_ the Sea, are ſo well receiv'd ; and that 
we cannot endure thoſe that are taken 
from mean Profeſſions; of which the 
World makes but {mall account. 
Ll 2 One 
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One muſt not expect, that Converſa- 
tions ſhould be always equal; they depend 
upon Chance, as well as other things. 
A Man cart become Learn'd, or A- 
greeable, if he does not love Reading ; 
without it the beſt natural Parts are com- 
monly dry and barren. 

He ought to behave himſelf fo, that 
in his Actions, Diſcourſe, and Manners . 
there may be always 'a certain Alr of 
Politenefs, that never forſakes him : No- 
thing is more ſhameful than to be Ig- 
NnOrant,:-: . 6 ; HH” 

Polizeneſs is a mixture of Diſcretion, 
Civility, Complaiſance , and Circum- 
ſpection ; accompanied with an agrecable 
Air {catter?'d throughout, whatever -one 
lays, or does. And as ſo many things 
are Eflentially neceſlary to acquire this 
Politeneſs, it is -no wonder 1f 1t 1s un- 
common, | Eh 

Whether it 1s, that Women are natu- 
rally more Polite, or that to pleaſe them, 
the Spirit raiſes, and embellithes. it{elf ; 
'tis princypally from them, that this Po- 
liteneſs is*learnt. | 


A 
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A Letter to Monjreur Juſtel. 
N By Mr. Savage. 


TY Am over-joy*d to fee you 1n England. 


a great deal. of Satisfaction. Burt p 


Religion in your own Country, to enjoy 
. the advantages you thirſt after, 


Ceremonies, and other eh like things, 
upon which you eftabliſh ſo 
grounded Diſputations, and 


_ 'Fhe Converſation of a Man ſo Know- 
| ing, and ſo Curious as you, will give me 


mit me to diſapprove of the Reſolution 
%ou have taken to quit Frarce, ſo long as 
I ſee you maintain for her ſo tender, 
and ſo loving a Memory. When I ſee 
you. doleful and deſolate on the {hoar of - 
our Thames wiſhing for Paris ; you put . 
me in mind of the poor 1/rae/ites bewail- 
ing their Jersſalem upon the Banks of Eu- 
phrates. Either live happy in Englagrd, 
in an entire Liberty of Conſcience, or 
accommodate your ſelf to the Catholick 


Is it poſſible, that Images, Ornaments, 


gany 1ll 
h you. 


make fo unreaſonably the Subject of Se- 
paration ; ſhould trouble the Quiet of 
Nations, apd be the cauſe of fo many 

1? great 
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great Misfortunes which happen to Men. 

TI confeſs, *tis a good thing, to ſearch 
God in Spirit and 'Iruth, This firſt Ef- 
| ſence, this ſoyeraign Intelligence deſerves 
- our moſt purif?d Speculations. But when 
we have a mind to diſengage our Soul 
from all commerce with our Senſe, are 
we aſſurd, that an abſtracted Know- 
ledge is not loſt in wandring Thoughts, 
and does not create more Extravaſan 
cies than it diſcovers Truths ? Whence, « 
think you, comes the Abſurdity of fo 
many Setts ſcatter'd through the World, 
but from deep Meditations, where the 
Mind, as it were in a Dream , meets 
with nothing bur its own proper Fan- 
Cles ? 

Forget Sir, this melancholy Diſguſt you 
have to our Images. Images ſtop in a 
manner, this Spirit ſo difficult to be fix- 
ed. Moreover, there is nothingmore na- 
tural to Man than Imitation ; and of all 
Imitations, there is nothing ſo lawful as 
that of a Pifture, which repreſents to us 
cnly what we ought to Worſhip. 

1 beWa of vertuous Perſons creates in 
us a love of Vertue; and produces a juſt: 
defire to attain that Perfection which they 
have arrived to. 


There 
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There are Emulations of Holineſs, as 
well as Jealovſies of Glory ; and it the 
| Picture of Alexander animated the. Am- 
bition of Ceſar to a Conqueſt of the 
World, the Image of our Saints may well . 
excite in us the ardour of their Zeal, and 
inſpire us with that happy Violence which 
raviſhes Heaven. 
_ _ Tallow you,thatthe Old Teſtament did 
not permit us to form any thing that look- 
ed like the reſemblance of God. This 
_ Gol painted himſelf in the great Work 
of the Univerſe. The Heavens, the Sun, 
the Stars, the Elements were. the Images 
, of his Immenſity and Power, "The won- 
derful Order of Nature expreſt his Wiſ- 
dom to us. Our Reaſon, which would 
know all, finds in her ſelf a kind of Idea of 
this Infinite Being ; and this was all that. 
could bz figur'd of a God, who did no 0- 
therwiſe diſcover himſelf to Men, but by 
tus Works. neg 
But it is not thus in the New Alliance. 
Since'that a God is become Man tor our 
Salvation, we may well make to our ſelves 
Images of. him, to {tir us up to @e know- 
| ledge of his Goodneſs and Love : And in 
eftect, if thoſe are condemmn'd as Here- 
ticks, that dceny*d his Humanity, 1s.not 
EL-4: -: It 
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it a ſtrange Abſurdity to call us Idolaters 
for loving to ſee it repreſented ? You are 
commanded to think always of his Pal- 
ſion, to meditate always upon his Suffer. 
. ferings, and it yet is made a crime 1n us, to 
have Figures that ſhould ſupport the Re- 
mem brance of them, 

They would have the Image of his 
Death always preſented to our Souls, 
but wow allow of any before our Eyes. 

Your Averſion for the Ornaments of 
our Prieſts has no better Foundation. Do 
not. you know, . Sir, that God took the 
"pains himfelf, to ordain even the Fringe 
of the Habit of the High Frieſt ? And 
do you find that our Pontifical Habits are 
very«difterent trom thoſe under the Jew- 
1h Oeconomy ? | 

You are not leſs forward to deny us our 
Muſick, than to condemn our Images. 
You ought to have remembred, Sir, that 
David recommended nothing frequenter 
ro the 1/raelites, than to ſing the' Praiſes 
of the Lord, with all forts of Inſtruments. 

The Mufick of our Churches exalts the 
Soul, purgfes the Spirit, inſpires the Heart, 
and refifies, or augments the Devotion, 
When a Miſtery, or a Miracle 1s treated 
oft, you underſtand nothing but Senſe and 

Ns h Reaſ(qn. 
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| Reaſon, In Natural things, which lead 
to Purity, Senſe and Reaſon are your I- 
nemies. Therg you give all to Nature, 
here to Grace ; there one can alledge no-_. 
thing ſupernatural but "you laugh at it : 
Here one ſays nothing of Humane to you, 
but you think it Prophane, and Impious. 
Contrarieries have laſted but too long, 
Agrec with us about the lawful eſtabliſht; 
Cuſtoms, and we will write with you a-- 
gainſt th Abuſes thathavebeenintroduc'd, 
As to the DodAtrine of our Church; 
touching the real Preſence of the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt in the Sacrament of our Al- 
tar, you have no more reaſon to diſpute 
it. You fay, that it is difficult to agree 
with us about a Body without Figure and 
Extenſion ; Bur is 1t more eaſe for us to a- 
gree with you about your Spiritual eating 
it? Aﬀter this manner, who eats really 
the Subſtance of this ſame Body ? The 
diſficulry of comprehending the Mitſtery, 
is it leſs great on your ſide? And is not a 
Miracle as neceſſary to your Opinion, as 
ours ? | | 
So that, 1f in ſpite of all this, the love 
of a Separation ſtill poſſeſſes you, and 
that you cannot diſengage your {elf from 
the prejudice of your Sentiments ; do nor. * 
cOm- 
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complain of that which is taken from 
you as an Injuftice, but rather be thank- 
ful for that which you have left as a Grace. 
Melancholly Muttering®, and Oppoſi- 
» tion, will rather hurt than ſerve you. 

Whereas a Condu&t more reſpectful, 
and an Intereſt more diſcreetly manag'd, 
than violently maintain'd, might hinder 
the deſign of ' your Ruine, it 1t were 
thought on. | 

One of the chiefeſt points of Diſcretion, 
2nd theofteneſt recommended, is to reſpect - 
in all Countries the Religion of the Prince, 
To condemn the Belief of the Soveraign, 
15 to condemn the Soveraign himlelt at 
the ſame time. A Proteſtant, who in 
tis Diſcourſe, or Writings, taxes the Ca- 
tholick Religion of Idolatry, accuſes the 
King by a neceſſary Conſequence to be 
an Idoſater ; and makes an aſſault upon 
him in his own Dominions ; which the 
SIPIOns of Rome would never ſuf- 

cr. 

I know well, that I exhort you to no 
purpoſe,in the humour you are at preſent, 
A Sentiment as it were natural, which is 
form*®d in our firſt Impreſſions ; the in- 
clination one has for ancient Cuſtoms; the 
fitticulty that one ſuffers to quit a rt 

| en, 
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lief one has been born in, to'embrace a- 
wother which one has always oppos'd ; 
a delicacy of Scruple, a falſe opinion of 
Conltancy, are bonds which will not ea{i- 
ly be broken. Bur then at leaſt leave to 
your Children the liberty of chuſing 
that which your long Engagements will 
not {uffer you to do. | &. 

You complain wf the Edit, that os 
lIiges them to chooſe a Religion at ſe- 
ven years old ; Now this is the great 
elt favour could have been done them; 
by that they are reſftor'd to their Coun- 
try which you robb*d them of; It re- 
turns them into the Boſlom of the Com- 
mon-wealth, whence you drag'd them; 
It makes them capable of Honours and 
Dignities, that you had excluded them 
trom. 
Do not enyy them Sir, thoſe Advan- 
tages that you will not benefit by ; and 
keeping your Opinions and Misfortunes 
to your ſelf, remit the care of their Re- 
ligion to Divine Providence, which {hews 
it{elf ſo viſible in ſuch a conduct. 

Where 1s the Father who does not 1n- 
ſpire the Zeal of his Party, as well as his 
Religion, into his Children? And what 
does any one know what may happen 

| oy '.”"" from 
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from this Zeal? whether jt will proceed to 
Fury or Piety ? if it will produce Crimes 
or Vertues? In this Uncertainty,. Sr, re- 
mit all things to the diſpoſition of a Law, 
which has no other end, then the Publick 


Good, and the particular Intereſt of your 
Family. 


x; 


4 Letter to Monſteur the Count de GC. 
OW By the ſame Hand. 


A 5 T intereſt my elf infinitely in all 
that concerns you, the particu- 
lars of your gallant Attions have created 
in. me a '{incere pleaſure. Perſons that 
have been perfectly acquainted with *em, 
have taken the pains to ſend me an ac- 
__eount of *em; and Iſhould be ready to 

complain to you, for concealing them as a 
Secret, 1t I did not fear to diſturb a Joy 
ſo great as yours , . by reproaches of 
Friendſhip. 

How truly Glorions are you, Sir, after 
having ſo often given proots of your Va- 
lour againſt the Enemies of the State, to 
have vanqui{d, amidſt the Delights of 
the City, the moſt mercileſs Creature, 

v1 the World, and who had defy*d all on 
| | Earth. 


Ree | 
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Earth ? IT know that charming Perſon in 
whom Beauty, Wit, and Manners ſeem 
to diſpute which ſhall gain her the great« 
eſt Eſteem : lovely, delicious, and now, 
for you only becomes a Lover. In truth, 
Sir, I enter into thoſe very Tranſports 
which have made you forgetall the World, 
to imprint 1a your Soul only the Idea of a 
Perſon ſo accompliſht : I pardon your a- 
bandoning yourſelf wholly to her ; and L 
conceive it is difficult tor you to have an 
Kindneſs left for Madam de L. who is {o 
much below her in Charms of Body. 

But at length, Sir, your forgetting and 
abandoning,excuſable in the beginnings of 
{o great a Fortune, would be {> no longer 
if they ſhould laſt always : You know that 
Madam ide L. has a Merit very much 
diſtinguiſhr : you know all that you owe 
her. She loves you as much as ever any 
lov'd : Ought not her Love then to take 
place of Beauty ? And this Acknowledg- 
ment, with which you were ſmitten E 
much heretofore, does 1t not oblige you 
to ſome manner of Return ? IE 

For my pazt, I confeſs to you, that the 
Deſcription ſhe makes of your Inſenſibili- 
ty, and of her Griets, 15 {ſo lively and 
touching in the Letter {he writ to me up- 
on 


» 


. 
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on tlys Subject, that I cannot avoid ens 
tring:into her Intereſts : Suffer then, Sir, T 
beſeech you, my Remonſtrances ; you owe 
this to our Friendſhip, and I owe them to 
the Confidence that an Unhappy Lady 
has repos'd in me. 

TI do not mean here that you ſhould for- 
fake in favour of: her, this Beauty that ſo 
 bewitches you: you have nothing more 
to do than to give yourſelf the trouble to 
deceive Madam L, You will do it eafily 
becauſe ſhe*ll aſſiſt you herſelf. And I be= 
lieve you will not pretend to ſo ſqueamiſha 
conſcience as to make a ſcruple of it. 

You are not 1gnorant that your new 
love will be mixt with ſome Confuſions 
and Coldneſles : you may allow thoſe In- 
tervals to Madam L. and 1he'll be con- 
rent with '*em; and you may make uſe of 
her to re-inflame the fires of Yother, that 
unlucky Accidents or a meer Ceflation 
may extinguiſh. er 

Yet once more, Sir; do not deſpiſe a 
Woman that a great many others would 
be glad of: permit her to think rhat ſhe 
has yet ſome place in your breaſt, Alci- 
biades did not diſdain to eat courſe Bread 
and black Porridge with the Lacedemont- 
ans, after he had raſted rhe Delights of 4- 

| thens ; 
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 thens ; he came-out of the arms of the 
j lovely Afpaſia, the moſt charming Crea- 
ture of all Greece, where he enjoyed all 
the Spirit and Delicacy of a tender Love, 
and yet ſubmitted himſelf to the Em--. 
braces of the Queen of Sparta, whoſe Man- 
ners were fulſom, and who was very far 
from having the Charms of Aſpaſta. 

See here, Sir, an Example to follow ; 
conſider alſo with a little attention, the 
CharaCQter of Alcibiades, and you may 
_ find it throughout to have much reſem- 
blance with yours ; which I preſume will 
not be thought diſadvantageous. 


" -— 
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A Letter to dl. D.D.-B:-C. 
By the ſame Hand. 


T Ronf what I underſtand, Madam, 
 you'vea mind to becomea Religious: 
I thank God for it with all my heart ; ha- 
ving more need in your Converſation, of 
the Purity of Sentiments, you are about 
to have, then all thoſe you may be inſpired 
with from the Converſation of Men. 
I conjure you, then in the' name of _ 
Heaven, to take up a ſincere Devotion ; 
| and 
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and to render it ſuch as it ought to be, take 
care to avoid the Defects which that of 0- 
ther People is ſo often accompanied with, - 
There are ſome Men who think they 
have the ardour of a lively Zeal. . There 
are ſome who enjoy themſelves in a good 
and ſolid Piety. There are others who 
could be able to die for God, through the 
Sentiments of a couragious Faith. But 
in truth there are very tew who can live 
according to the Laws of the Goſpel and 
Religion. 5. 
You may expect all from their Heat, 
where there 1s occaſion, to employ 1t : but 
you muſt hope almoſt nothing trom *em 
where there 1s need ofConſtancy and Dil- 
cret1on. tt 
Let us ſee how tWW|'behave themſelves 
in things which God requires from their 
Submuſſhon : and when they ſhow a Rule 
in their Manners, a Modeſty in their Cons 
verſation, a Patience in Injuries, then will 
[ be convinc'd of their Devotion by their 
Condutt. OE | 
Govern yourſelf, Madam, by the Er- 
rors of others ; and having a mind to give 
yourſelf to God, let that leſs enter into 
your Devotion which you love, than that 
which pleaſes him. If you do not take 
PE, care 
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care 1n this, your heart may bear its in- 
clinations to him without receiving the 
impreſſions of his Grace, and you-will be 
altogether your own, when you think you 
are altogether h1s. _ | 
| Not but that there may be an holy and 
happy Agreement between his will and 
yours : you may love what he loves ; you 
may deſire what he deſires : but we do 
commonly by a pleaſing and ſecret Im- 
preſſion, that- which we defire of our- 
ſelves ; and *tis this which ought to ren- 
der us more attentive and inclin*d to do 
nothing but I a conſideration of what lie 
enjoyns, 
You need not nevertheleſs for this rea- 
ſon ſubject yourſelf wholly to the Con- 
duct of thoſe Diretters, who make ule 
in their Maxims of a certain Spiritual 
niceneſs which you do not underſtand, nor 
perhaps they themſelves. The Will of 
God 1s not fo conceaPd but it may bz: 
diſcover'd by thoſe who have a mind to 
follow it ; and- generally {peaking yowll 
have leſs need of Inſpiration than Submil- 
ſion. Thoſe things which have relation 
to your deſires, are eaſily underſtood, and 
ealily follow'd : 'Thoſe which encounter 
your inclinations explain themſelves .e- 

FE M m nough ; 
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nough ; but Nature reſiſts, and an indo- 
ctble.Soul defends its felf from their Im- 
preſſion. TI ſhould deſire then, Madam, 
two things of you, in the Devotion you 
are about to engage your ſelf in : the firſt 
- 38, That you woull take care not to raiſe 
your Heart to God , becauſe you be- 
lieve it more proper for the Paſſhons of 
Men. The rods That you would not 
diſguiſe your Antmoſities under an ap- 
pearance of Zeal, or proſecute thoſe you 
wiſh ill to, under a falſe pretence of Pi&- 
Ty. | EG Wi 
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* A Relation of a Diſpute between the 
 Mareſchalof Hocquincourt, and 
Father Canaye, a Jeſuite. By 
MD. 8S. 


S 31 din'd Oother day, with the Ma- 

NJ re/chal © Hocquinconrt, Father Ca- 
zaye, who diwd there alſo, ler fall the 
Diſcourſe inſenfibly, upon the Submiſſion 
of © the Spirit that Religion requires of 
us; and hating related to us many new 
M:zracles, and ſome modern RI s 
va 1C 
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Re, concluded, thet we ought to avoid 

> than the Plague, thoſe head-ſtrong 
Spies, 


who would examine all things by 
Raſen 
To whom do you talk of head-tron 

Spirits, ſays the Mareſcha!? And who has 
known them better than me? Bardoavelle 
and St, Thibal were the beit of my 
Friends; *twas they that engag?d me on 
the ſide of Monſieur /z Comte, againlt 
. Cardinal Richeliea, If T were acquainted 
with many more of theſe head-ftrong 
Wits, would write aBook of all they have 
ſaid. Bar do! being dead, and St. Thr 
bal retir'd into Holland, 1 entertain'd a 
Friendſhip with Lafvete, and Sau ve Beuf”; 
theſe were not head-ftrong Wits, but 
brave Men. Lafrete was a gallant Man, 
and my very good Friend, and I think 

that IT have f ufficiently reſtifitd my ſelf ro 
have been his, in the Diſtemper that he 
dy*d of. I faw him dicof a ſmall Feaver, 
which would have ſcarce killed a Wo- 
man} and was enrag'd to ice Lafrete, that 
Lafrete who fought Boxtev:!/e, go out, 
neither better nor worſe, than a Far- 
thing Candle. We were concern'd, Sauve 
Bexf and I, to preſervethe Honour of our 
Friend, which made me take a reſvlution 
M m 2 tO 
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to kill him with a Pifgal-bullet, that he 
might dyc like a Man of. Couragex,ql 
clapt the Piſtol to his Head, when azcer- 


| 
{ 


tain Bougre of a Jeſuit puſht my Arm a- , 


{ide, and hinder'd my Defign. This put 
me 1n ſo great a rage, that preſently I re- 
ſolv'd ro become a Faxſeni#. 

Take notice, my Lora, ſays the Fa- 
ther, take notice how Satan 1s always ly- 
ing in wait for us. Circuit Querens quem 
Deworet ; You coneeive a kind of Diſplea- 
ſure againſt our Order, which he takes oc- 
caſlton of to ſurprize and devour you ; 
nay, worſe than devour ygy, to make 
you turn Jaxſeniit: Vigilate , Vieilate, 
One cannot be too much upon his 
guard againft the common Enemy of 
Mankind. 


The Father's in the right, ſays the Ma-. 


reſcha/ ; I have heard, that the Devil ne- 
ver {lceps. We mult have a good Guard, 
a good Foot, and a good Eye upon him. 
Bur let's leave the Devil and diſcourſe of 
the things loye. I have lov*d War above 
all things; Madam de Mozbazon next to 
War, and {uch as you ſee me, Philoſophy 
atter Madam de obazoy. You have 
reaſon to love War, replys. the , Father, 
and War ako loyes you ; ſhe has crowd 

YOu. 
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I1likewiſewirhHonour, Don'tyouknow 
that Iam alſo a Warrior ? The King has 
oven me the Direction of the Hoſpital of 
his Army 1n Flanders : .Is not this enough 
{| tobea Warrier? Who would ever have 
beliey'd that Father Canaye ſhould ever 
have become a Soldier? I am ſuch, my 
Lord, and do not render lefs Service 
to God in the Camp, than TI did in the 
College of Clermont, You may then love 
War innocently ; to go to War, is to. 
love one's Prince; and to ſerve one's 
Prince, is to ſerve God. 

But as for what concerns Madam ae 
Mcnbaz6n ; it you have luſted after her, 
you muſt pernut me to tel] you, that your 
Deſires were criminal, You ſhould not 
luſt after her, »»y Lord, butlove her with 
an innocent Friendſhip. | 

What, ſays the Mareſchal, would you 
have me love like a Sot? The Mareſchal 
of Hocquincoart has not learnt 1n Ladies 
Chambers, to Go nothing but Sigh. I 
would, my Father, I would---g-—- you 
underſtand me wel]. I would>------ Oh 
how many I would? In truth, »»y Lord, 
you rally with a good Grace, Our Fa- 
thers of St. Louis would be aſtoniſht at 
theſe I waxulds: When one has been a 


Mm 3 greap 
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reat while in the:Army, one learns to 
Fear all. No more, no more, you ſpeak 
this, z»y Lord, T{uppoſe to divert your felt. 
There 15 no ſtich Divertiſement int, Fa- 
ther; Do you know for what deſign I] 
lov'd her? Uſque ad Aras, My Lord ; No, 
' Aras, my Father. Look here, ſays tic 
Marihal, taking a Kmfe; and graſping the 
Hatt faſt in his hand, /ook here, if ſhe had 
commanaea me to kill you, I would have bu- 
ried the Blade in yoar Heart, Father 
Canaye ſurpriſed at this Diſcourſe, and 
more irighted at the Tranſport, had im- 
mediate recourſe to his Mental Devotion, 
and prayed God fecretly, that he wou]1 
deiver him from the danger wherein he 
found himſelf. But not truſting alto- 
gether to Prayer, he leap'd infenhibly 
out of the MarſhaPs reach, by an unper- 
ceivable motion of his Buttociss. "The 
Marſhal tollowed him in the like manner ; 
and one that had ſeen his Knife always 
lifted up, would have ſworn, that he was . 
going toggut his Order into Execution. 
__ My ill Nature made me take pleaſure a 
while in the fears of our Reverend Spark ; 
bur fearing at length that the Mar- 
thal in his Tranſports, might render 
that Scen2 melancholy which was ayes 
only 
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_only pleaſant, I caus?d him to remember, 
that Madam de Mozbazon was dead ; and 
told him, "That fortunately the Father Ca- 
 zaye had nothing to fear from a Perſon 
that was no more, 

God does all for the beſt, replies the 
Marſhal ; The faireſt Woman in the 
World began to play the fool with me 
when ſhe dy*'d. "There was always near 
her a certain Abbot de Rauce, who talkr to 
her of Grace before Pcople, and enter- 
- tain'd her with other things in private. 
This made me forſake the Jarſerijts ; be- 
fore I never miſs'd a Sermon of Father 
Deſmarez, and never {wore, but by the 
Gentlemen of Port-Royal, T have always 
been at Confeffion with the Jeſiuts ſince 


that time : And it my-Son has everany _ 


Children,' TI am” refolv*d they thall ſtudy 
at the- Colledge of Clermozt ,. upon pain 
of being difinherited, Oh, how won- 
derful are the Ways -of God ! crys out 
Father Cazazye : How profound 1s rhe 
Myſtery of his Juſtice ! A little Weather- 
cock of a Jaxſent#, to follow a Lady 
whom my Lord wiſht well to. "The mer- 
ciful God made uſe of Jealoulie to put the 
Conſcience of my Lord into our hands; 
Mairabilia Fudicia tua Domine ; Wonderful 
are thy Judgments,O Lord ! At- 
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After the good Father had finiſht his 
pious Reflections, I thought it might be 
permitted me to enter-into the Diſcourſe: ; 
. gad I] askt the Marſhal, If the Love of 
Philoſophy had not ſucceeded his Paſſion 
tor Madam de Monbazon ? | 

I have lov*d Philoſophy but too well, 
{aid the Marſhal, I have lov*d it but too 
well; but T have at length left it, and will 
trouble my head with it no more. A Dog 
of a Philoſopher had fo puzzled my Brain 
about our firſt Parents, the Apple, the 
Serpent, Terreſtrial Paradiſe, and the 
Cherubins, that I was about to believe 
nothing of the matter. 'The Devil take 
me, it I believ'd any thing then, but 
trom that time, I would have crucify*d 
myſelf tor my Religion. ?Tis not that I 

_ tee more reaſon jn it now, but on the con- 
trary, leſs than ever : But I cannot help 
telling you, I would nevertheleſs have 
M9 MII. without knowing where- 
Ore. 

So much the better, my Lord, replies 
the Father, with a tone * Noſe very de- 
vout, {o much the better ; that ſhews they 
are not Humane Motions, - but that they 
proceed from God, ' No reafon ! that 1s 
the true Religion which has na reaſon. 

. What 


my * 
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What an extraordinary Grace, my Lord, 
has Heaven beſtow*d upon you ? Eftote 
fant Infantes; beas Infants. infants have 
yet their Innocence, and why * becauſe 
they have no reaſon, Bear pauperes Spiri- 
74, Bleſſed are the Poor 1n Spirit : they ſip 
not ; the reaſon is, that they have no Rea- 
| ſon. . No Reaſon, I cannot help telling you 
wherefore. Oh excellent Words ! they 
ought to be writ in Letters of Gold : *T' 
not that I ſee more Reaſon init, but on the 
contrary leſs than ever, In truth, this 15 
Divine for them that have any taſt of Hea- 
venly Things : No Reaſon, what an ex- 
traordinary Grace , my Lord, has-God 
beſtow?d upon you ? 

The Father had gone on farther with 
his Invectives againſt Reaſon, but that 
Letters were brought from Court to the 
Marſhal, which interrupted ſo Pious an 
Entertainment. 'The Marſhal read them 
ſoftly to himſelf, and afterwards he was 
pleas'd to tell the Company what they 
containd ; If I had a mind to ſeem a Po- 
litician, as others do , I ſhould retire 1n- 
to my Cloſet, to read Diſpatches from 
the Court ; but I always act and fpeak 
with an open Heart. The Cardinal ſends 
me word, That Steaay's raken, that the 

| | Conrt 
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Court will be here in eight days; and the 
Command of the Army, which made the 
Siege, 15 given me, to go and relieve 
Arras with Tarenne and Ls Ferte, 1re- 
member well that Tarezxe ſufte”d me to 
be beaten by Monfieur the Prince, when 
the Court was at Gzez ; perhaps I may 
find an occaſion to do him the like favour. 

Ff Arras were reliev?d, and Tuarenne bea- 
ten, I ſhould be content ; Plldo what I 
can ; but I fay no more. 

He related to us all the particulars 
of his Combat, and the ſubject of his 
Complaint, that he thought he had a- 
c11nfr Monſieur Tarezze : But we were 
adver tiled, that the Convoy was already 
far enough from the Town, which made 
us take leave {ooner than we meant to 
have done. 

Father Caraye finding himſelf with- 
out an Horſe, defir*d one. to carry him 
to the Camp : Azd what Horſe will 
04 have, Father ? ſays the” Marſhal. {/ 
will anſwer you, my Lord, ſays the Father, 
as the good Father Suarez did the Duke of 

Medina Sidozia, upon the like occaſion, 
Qualem me decet eſſe, Manſuetam. Such an 
ne as I ought to be, gexrle and trattavle, 
Duelem me decet efſe Manſuetuw IP under« 


 fland 
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(Fand a little Latine, ſays the Marſhal ; 


Manſuetum would be fitter for Sheep than 
Horſes. Let my Horſe be given to the Fa- 
ther ; I love the whole Order, and am his 
Friend; therefore let them give him my 
beſt Horſe. Here I went to diſpatch a 
few Aﬀairs, but ſtaid not long; before T 
rejoyned the Convoy. We jogg?d on 
proſperoully, but not without fome fa- 
tigue. As for the poor Father Cazaye, L 
met him upon the prance, on one of the 
beſt Horles of Monſieur a Hocquizcourt ; 
'twas a mettl:{om2 fiery Horlſe,reftlefs and 
always in action ; he chew?®d his Bit eter- 


nally, always went on one fide, nezghd. 


every minute, and that which ſhocks 
moſt the Modefty of the Father, he very 
indecently miſtook all the Horics he mer 
for Mares. And, what do I fee my Fa- 
ther ? {aid Tt, coming up to him. What 
Horſe have they giver you? here is Fa- 
ther Suarez's Nag that you askt ſoearneſtly 


for ? Ah Sir, /ays he, I can {it him no longer, 


He was about to continue his Complaints, 
when a Harecroſgd the Road,and an hun- 
dred Horſe Cee turred away 11 


confuſion aftertheConr/e,andwe heardpre- - 


ſently more diſcharges of Piſtols, than at a 
Skirmiſh, 1 he Father's Horſe being ac- 


cuſtonryd © 
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cuſtom'd to fire under the Marſhal, car- 
ried away his Man, and made him charge 
inftantly through their confus'd Ranks. 
?1 was a thing very pleaſant, toſeea Jeſuit 
at the head of all this Company,againlt his 
Will. Happily the Hare was kilPd, and I 
found the Father in the middle of thirty 
Horſe-men, who all gave him the Honour 
of a Chaſe, which one might have better 
calPd Chance. 'The Father receiv*d their 
Commendations with apparent Modeſty ; 
but in his Mind he deſpis'd very much the 
Manſuetum. of good Father Saarez, and 
was rais'd to the beſt humour 1n the 
World, in reſletting on the Miracles that 
he fancied he had done on the Marſhal's 
Courſer : Yet he was not long without 
remembring that good ſaying of Solomoz, 
Vanitas vanitatum, & omnia Vanitas, He 
was noſooner grown cool, buthe felt anun- 
ealtneſs which the heat had conceaPd from 
him, and falſe Glory giving place to true 
Grief ; he wild for the repoſe of his So- 
ciety, and the content of a peaccable 
Life, which he had quitted. But all theſe 
Reflections ſignified nothmg, he muſt go 
tothe Camp, and he was fo tid with his 
Horſe, that I ſaw him ready to abandon 
his Bcephalus, and walk a foot at the 
Head of the Infantry, | [ 
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I comforted hintfor his paſt Fatigue,and 
exempted him from any future Inconve- 
niences, in beſtowing on him the eaſieſt 
Nag he could have wiſht jor. He gave 
mea thouſand thanks, and was: ſo ſenſi- 
ble of my civility, that forgetting all re- 
gard of his Profeihon, he conversd with 
me more like an honeſt ſincere Fellow- 
traveller than a Jeſuit, I askt him what 
opinion he had of Monſieur & Horquiz- 
court ? *T1s a good Lord, ſays he, *tis a 
o00d Soul : He has quitred the Jarſerifts ; 
our Order 1s oblig*d to him : but for my 
part, I think I ſhall never eat at his Table 
again, or borrow Horſe of him. 

Being much pleasd with this firſt free- 
dom, I had a mind to try him farther. 
Whence comes, continu'd TI; the great 
Agimoſities between the FJarſeniſts and 
your Fathers ? Does it proceed from the 
diterence in Opinion about the Doctrine 
of Grace ? What folly, what tolly, ſays 
he, is 1t to think that we hate one ano- 
ther for not having the ſame Opinion a-» 
bout Grace! Tis neither Grace nor the 
five Propoſitions- that have raiſed theſe 
 Animoſſſies between us. The. jealouſie 
of governing Conſciences, 15 the true rea- 
ſon. The Jawxſeni/ts found us mn poſer 
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ion of the Government, and they have a 
mind to diſpoſleſs us. 

Now to effect their ends, they have 
made uſe of Methods quite contrary to 
ours. We employ Gentleneſs and Indul- 
gence, and they aftect Auſterity and Ri- 
gour. We comfort Souls by the Examples 
of the Mercies of God, and-they frighten 
them by thoſe of Juftice. 'They make uſc 
of Fear, where we make uſe of Hopes. 
They would ride thoſe that we would 
have to be our Subjects. Not but that both 
of us have a mind to ſave Men, and each 
has a mind to have the credit ont. And 
to ſpeak freely to you, the intereſt of the 
Director goes almoſt always before the 
{alvation of him who 1s under the- dire- 
ction. T ſpeak to you after another man- 
ner than I did to the Marſhal; I was pgre- 
ly a Jeſuite with him, but with you I uſe 
the freedom of a Soldier. 1 commended 
very much the new Liberty which his laft 
Profeſſion had made him take, and it 
ſeed to me that the commendation 
pleas'd, him. I had continu'd it longer, but 
as Night began to approach, wegrere ob- 
l19*d to leparate;the Father 6 2 much 
contented with my proceeding, as I was 
farisfied with the confidence he repoſed in 
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Motives for a general Peace in the 
Year 1678. 


F it be a difficult matter to diſcover 
the Origine of Winds and Subterra- 
nean Fires, *tis no leſs very often to dive 
into the hidden Cauſes of the greateſt part 
of our Wars; ſometimes Ambition and 
Avarice keep thoſe deſigns long conceaPd, 
_ that the leaſt pretence diſcovers. 

The Declarations of- the pretended 
Caule, for the moſt part, are only calcula- 
ted to amuſe the People ; and oftentimes 
ſo dexterouſly, that the true Reaſons of 
State and Policy are covered with ſome 
appearance of Juſtice, They neverſcruple 


to ruin the Foundation, and violate the 


moſt Sacred Rights of Nature. 


Dor't let us look for any freſhInſtances }. 


of this in the unhappy War which at pre- 
{ent oppreſles all Countries of Chriſten- 
dom ;glet us conceive for the Princes who 
are the cauſe of it, a Reſpe& which per- 
haps Poſterity will not ſubſcribe to ; let 
us ſuppoſe, that they do all-out of a good 
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meaning, and that Juſtice 1s the rule of 
{o many deſtruCtive Actions. It ſeems at 
leaſt, that they have not forgot all .im- 
preſhons of Equity , fince they have, a- 
ogrecd to chuſe Medators to decide rheir 
Difterences; and that thoſe who are chiefly 
concerned ſeem willing to accept his In- 
tervention, whom the God of Peace hath 
made his Lieutenant upon Earth. 

But as it may happen, that theſe Prin- 
ces are not all equally diſpos'd to accept 
of-a ſpeedy I'eace, *twill be neceſlary to 
remember them, that they are obliged to 
it by the Motives of Glory, Intereſt and a 
J00d Conſcience. | | 

Glory is nothing elſe but an high Eſteem 
which 1s acquired amongſt Men, and 
which paſſes down to Poſterity. We may 
ſay, that there is nothing more glorious 
for a Prince, than to make his People hap- 

5 a 1)” * Theglory of ſtorm- | 
Princips Gloria, 10g Towns and acquiring 
quam fees feli> ViEtories 1s common even to 
rook {asjec* Barbarians. But to conquer 

one's ſelf,and renounce one's 

own Intereſt ; to give Repoſe ang Peace 
to the World, is the proper CharlCter of 
an Hero. The People of Frazce will ne- 
ver ceaſe to give a thouſand NEUE]. 
and 
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and a thouſand Praiſes to the Memory 
of Philip the Good Duke of Burgunay ; i: 

Hate- and his Vengeance appeared juſt, 
fince he armed againſt the Murtherer of 
his Father : Glory and the Reaſons of 
State ſeemed to forbid him to think of a 
Peace,ſince he might promiſe himſelf afſu- 
red Conqueſlts by the Union which he had 
made with a puiſſant Monarch, Yet for all 
this, out of a pious Conſideration of the 
Publick Calamities, he ſtifled his Reſent- 
ments, and by one fo great a Mercy, he 


rendred himſelt a thouſand times more: 


glorious than his Son, who was fo terri- 
ble and who fought ſo many Battels. Ma- 
ny Conquerours have thought to gain 
immortal Glory by their Arms, who in 
the next Age have been 


| * As Alexans 
treated as * Robbers and ,,, yy. teen vy 


Pyrates. War 1s never tru- Seneca, Lucan, 
ly glorious, but when it_is 20 Am Cure 
Ganded upon Juſtice; which 

alſo ceaſes when one may have a reafon- 
able Satisfaction without it, and when 
the Intereſt of the State demands a 
Peace. 


Mw 


It would be no ©: Cut mater fo prove 
that even thoſe Princes who are at preſent 
molt concern'd in this War, will find 
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their trueſt Jatereſt in a Peace, if they 
have any regard to that of their own 

Subjects, which is the only 
a) con (a) true Intereſt of State. 
— '* Miſery is general, we are a 

alike ruww?d by Friends and 
Enemies: To take any Place you muſt 
ſhed the Bloud, as it were, of all the 
People, who being ſeduc'd to the laſt 
Extremities , mourn fecretly amidſt the 
Songs of Trumph that are publickly 
commanded. 

In effe&t, they are ſo far from being the 
better tor the Conqueſts of their Prince, 
that they are more burthen*d with Taxes, 
and Impolts, than ever. The Towns 
and conquer*d Provinces do not afford for 
the moſt part half the neceſſary Expence 
co fortifie, and defend them. They muſt 
pay Contributions 'to their Enemy, fur- 
niſh free Paſſage and Quarter to Souldiers, 
who almoit every-where live like Licen- 
cious Robbers. The preſent poſture of 
Afﬀairs ſeems to give us ſome indications of 
the approach ot the day of Judgment, 
whoſe knowledge God hath reſerved 
wholly to himſelf ; that it will be the laſt 
War of the World, foretold us by the 
Scripture, and which will for ever take a- 

way, 
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way the Power from Princes and Peoples 
of Infuring and Supporting each other. 
Yet this isnot all, they muſt either receive 
Souldiers, or pay Winter-Quarters, which 


deſtroys all they ſaved from the Pillage of 


the Campaign ; perhaps they commit all 
theſe Exceſles, to teach the People not to 
fear Death, in robbing them of all they 
have to keep them alive. But it is to be 
feared, that this Deſpair in 

the end may produce ſome (6) (b) Maxime 
ill effeQs; that it may ſet the 7Ten4# dee 


: rantinm auda- 
People upon looking for eaſe ca, ranquam «+ 


from their Burthens elſe- ©7799 morien- 
, trum bellnarum 

where; or at leaſt that in awfur. 

this ConjunCture, when the 


Pope labours for a Peace, they will ſe= 


cond his good Intentions in ſpite of 


their Maſters who would oppoſe them. 
When the Popes heretofore made uſe of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Thunder for their tem- 
poral Intereſt, the greateſt part of the 
World never heeded it, becauſe their Pow- 
er ought to be employed to edifie,and not 
to deſtroy : But it at this day the Holy 
Father would make uſe of the Churc 
Cenſures againſt the moſt obſtinate Op-= 
poſers of Peace, which is the Source of all 
Impieties, 'tis to be preſumed, that ſo ho- 
N n 2 ly 
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ly an Action would draw down the Bleſ- 
ſing of Heaven, and procure the Applauſe 
of all Mankind. TREE 

It may be objected, perhaps, That the 
Intereſt of State, and Prudence does make 
Princes defer Peace, in order to weaken 
a growing Enemy, whoſe Power, unleſs 
prevented, may occaſion a common Dil- 
advantage : As for example, the Allzes 
ſeem to have ſome reaſon not to accord ſo 
foon with Fraxce , hoping that time 
may give them ſome Advantages, to 
reduce her to ſuch a condition, that ſhe 
may not be in a capacity to hurt them. 
But this reaſon alone is not fufficient to 
continue the War, no more than it would 
be to begin 1t ; *tis from Divine Provi- 
dence, and not from Violence, we mult 
el) Mud expect a Remedy againſt the 
minime feren. fear Of an uncertain Evil (c). 
dem eft, quid quidam tradiderunt., jare gentiam arma reHe ſu- 
m1 ad im:inuendam pitentiam crejcentem, quz nimum auta n.- 
cere  yſ-t. Sed ut vim pari poſſe ad vim inferendam jus ti ibu ty 
ab omi1 aqIt.tis ratione ab horret. Grot, li. 2. Cap. 1. SeCt, 
I 7. Jure. Bll. Of Packs, | | 


Whatever Intereſt we may have 1n a 
Wer, and whatever Juitice we have: to 
tak. Arms; We ought- ſeriouſly to de- 
lire Feace out of a pure Principle of Con- 

| {cience, 
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ſcience, though we are employed in the 
juſteſt War. ?Tis indeed the laſt Reaſon 
we have mentioned, but it would be the 
the firſt and ſtrongeſt, were ir not for the 
univerſal Depravity of the World. 
Heretofore it was a Doubt, whether 


Chriſtians might make (6) (6) Non mi- 
War ; but not to raiſe any [itandum Chri- 
difficulry upon the Argu- rn = 
ment ; it 15 certain, they may ceat.Tertul.liv, 
not, but upon thoſe cond;- 4 1do!: 
tions which have been ſeldom or never 
obſeryed. *Tis a ſtrange thing, that a 
private Man {hall be put to Death, if he 
kills another who with-holds his Eſtate 
from him; and yet a Prince for the leaſt 
occaſion {hall be permitted to lay all in 
Bloud and Flames : We know the difte- 
rence between them; and that a private 
Man has not the power to do himſelt Ju- 
{tice, as Soveraigns have; but neverthe- 
leſs, they why to preſcribe Bounds 
to their Pretentions and Re- 
venge; (a) they ought to (a) 3:%m7t 


: fujcipratur ut nt « 
make it appear, that they ſeek oe "fig { niſipax 


Peace and its Ettects, and not 4quaſits videa- 
a Pretence to deſtroy their W<\c9 0c 
Neighbours. Burt let us go on 
farther, and ſhow in what caſo a War, 

Nn 2} though 


Offic. lib. 1. 
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though never ſo Juſt, may injure a Prin» 
ce's Conſcience ; (a) *tis firſt 
(a) Mmpznis when his Enemy 1s as potent 


uogue exigendis 


Comer. 4S DUMlelf, and thereby en- 
ſervandm ef, gages his Subjects in great ha- 
ne anquam 0 Ne zard, and when he {ees that 
m1i'2 hellwm ſuſ- . 

cip/arur in xm The War will cauſe them 
cui pares ſunt more prejudice than advan- 


wires, nam ut tage (b). 


qudicem crutlem 

ita qui armis facinora welit vindicare, multo efſe validiorem al. 
tero oportet , neque vero prudentia tantum aut ſuorum caritas 
ex1gere ſoler, ut bello periculoſo abſizneatur, ſed ſepe etiam juſti- 
tia reftoria ſcalicet, que ex tpſo regiminis nature, ſuperiorem 
non minus ad curam pro inferioribus, quam inferiorgs ad obedi- 
enttam obl;gat. Gror. de Jur. Bell. & Pacis. c. 24- 

(b) Quod fi plus damni evenit reip. quam compendit ex bella 
ſaſcepts etiam juſto, princeps debet reftituere detrimenta. This 
15 the Opinion of the Caſu;fts, and even of the Jeſuit Dra- 
na, Panormit. de regular. part. 6. pra#. 4. de Bells Reg. 


If we make a Reflection on the ſucceſs 
of Parties who are at preſent engaged, 
*twill be hard to determine which will 
have the better ; nevertheleſs, we may 
ſee, that there is none that do not do more 
Miſchiet to themſelyes, than their Ene- 
my ; and that like the Soldiers of Cadmm, 
in the Fable they devour themſelves. 

The ſecond Reaſon which ought to 1n- 
cline a Prince to Peace, by a Motive of 
Conſcience, 1s That he that is reſponſible 
to God for all Dilorders, and Damages 

that 
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that his Soldiers occaſion in a Friends 


Country 
for want of their Pay. 


: Firſt, when they commit them 


This is the Opinion of all the Divines ; 


(4s) and indeed of all thoſe 
thathave written about Po- 
litiks, obliges him to make 
a Reparation. ?Tis but too 
often ſeen, that the great- 
eſt part of Soldiers pretend 
a Licenſe for want of be- 
ing paid; andthat all parts 
are much embarras'd at 
preſent, to furnith their 
Troops with Subſiitence , 


(a) Puto Regen, 
qui que debet fti- 
pendia militibus not 
foluit, non tantum 
militibus tenerr de 
dammnis inde ſecutis, 
jed ty ſubditis ſus, 
Uo vicinis quos ine- 
dia cath milites 


male habuerunt, 
Greor, de Jur. Bell, 
& Pac. lib. 3. cap, 


17. let.2. Num.s. 


and that they will be more for the future, 
2. When a Prince ſuffers, or permits Ra- 
ines,and the Violence of Soldiers,he isob- 
iged to make*em good : We may alledge 


here, what heretofore 


() 
Gerſon {aid in the preſence of 
the King of Fraxce, 1s ea 


(b) Tom. 4. 
CaPs I3o 


non azis mala, verum eſt ſed ea fiert per- 
mittis & (affers, Sic Deus judicabit con- 
trate,& dicet, non te alii, ſed infernales Dis 
aboli te cruciabunt. How then can theſe 


Soveraigns that make this preſent Wap 
diſpence with theſe Obligations, or Pu- 
niſhments? they know well enough, that 


Nan4 


where- 
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where-ever their Troops paſs , nay, tho? 
it be ina Friend's Country,that they leave 
nothing behind them, that they can carry 
away ; that they mow the Corn when it 
15 green, and plunder both Women and 
Children, and commit oftentimes Crimes 
yet more enormous. Perhaps 1t may be 
objected, That all theſe Diſorders do not 
come to tlie knowledge of the Prince ; 
but yer he 1s not leſs guilty before God 
becaule he ought to inform himſelt cxact- 
ly, and remedy the {ame by his preſence. 
With what hopes can a Prince offer his 
Prayers to God, when he knows, that in 
quitting a point of Chimerical Honour, 
he might prevent Pillage, Violence, Burn- 
ng, and Sacriledge ; that he mighr put 
all Chriſtendom 1n a titate of Peace, and 
detend her from. the Afſavlts wherewith 
the common Enemy threatens her; that 
he might eſtabliſh the Glory and Wor- 
ſhip of God, fo much prophawd by the 
Violations of War; and that he might 
hinder an infinite number of innocent 
People from being expos'd to the laſt Ex- 
tremitics and 1n{upportable Qutrages. . 

It i5 not poſlible but that ſuch preva- 
lenr Reaſons muſt move the Chriſtian 
Princes to {earch atter Peace. Burt ?tis not 

-— cnough 
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enough to have bare Inclinations towards 
it; Piety obliges them to eſtabliſh it with 
Induſtry, and to take the moſt proper and 
ready Meaſures for ſo great and good a 
Work. 

The beſt and moſt aſſured Method 
that can be found on both ſides, is to 
ſpeak freely their Grievances and Preten- 
tions, without loſing the time in the 
diſcuſſion of Preliminaries and Formali- 
ties; and not pretend an Indiſpoſition on 
purpoſe, or ſome default of the Equipage 
of a Plenipotentiary, toretard the Effet 
of his Commiſſion. Every one ought to 
do himſelt Juſtice in the Tribunal of his 
own Conſcience, as well as his Enemy , 
and offer litm a Reparation of the Wrong 
he has done him;after the exam- 
ple of that holy Prince, who ha» X#telvab, 
ving broken an Alliance which wk 
he had made with an 1dolatrous 
King, was not aſhan”d to condemn and 
ſubmit himſelf to render a juſt SatisfaCti- 
on, Which was the cauſe that God, who 
had pumſt?d him for this Breach, after- 
wards heap'd upon lum infinite Proſpert- 
tis. 

| Aﬀer the rate that the Miniſters aſſiſt 
at the Aſſembly of Nimegaen, they ſeem 


Le 
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to be very far from entertaining ſo pious 
an Intention, They are ſo ſlow in comin 
thither, that in all probability they will 
not be {lower in moving Queſtions, .and 
yet they may 5e more {low in reſolving 
them. They may make it laft, if chey 
Piet 1 the Diet of Rarwborne; and 
peri, p: 4 theſe Delays there may 
happen fome Accidents that will exaſne- 
rate their Spirits 1o much , thac theyll 
break it as they did the Trezty of Co. 
ben. 

Whenever there :5 2 ſincere Inclination 
to treat of Peace. ths Points are always 
propos'd before, by a ſecret and private 
Mediation, and concluded in the Cabi- 
nets of Princes : The ſending of Embaſla- 
dors and Plenipotentiaries, and Publick 
Conferences ſerve ior nothing elſe but 
ſhow. This appears by the moſt impor- 
tant Treaties of this Age, and particularly 
that of the Pyrexees ; fr that we may eaſt- 
ly ſee that N:imegaen, where they know 
not 7=t what they mean to propoſe, will 
eaulſe us a long time to expect a Peace ; 
during which every Party endeavours to 
make the beſt Advantage of the preſent 
Conji::ture, and flatter themſelves with 
Succeliles rhey think to find over the reſt. 


The 
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The Allies imagine perhaps, That France 
in the end will be diſtreſsd by the vaſt 
Numbers of its Officers and Soldiers; and 
that the poverty or natural inconſtancy of 
the People will cauſe a ſpeedy Reverſe of 
its Proſperity. On the other ſide, France 
confides in the Union of its Forces, in the 
good Fortune ſhe has always hitherto had, 
and in the Diflention ſhe endeavours tg 
 Ipread among her Enemies ; and un fine, 
truſts ro the Revolution of Afﬀairs, that 
the Port or Poland may produce 1n the 
North and the Empire itſelf. 

All theſe ConjeQtures are very ill ground- 
ed, both on one ſide and t'other, but eſpe- 
cially through the 11] Conduct of one Par 
ty. Theſe three Years they have been 

raming them to no purpoſe, and accords 
ding to the judgment of the beſt Politi- 
Cians, each ſide has mare reafon to fear 
than to hope. In the mean time, for thefe 
uncertain Hopes, all Chriſtendom under- 
goes infinite Devaſtations, which can ne» 
ver ceaſe, but by the end of the War. We 
mult expect Peace from God only, and 


|>, believe, that at laſt he will move the 


Hearts of theſe Princes to hearken to his 
Yojcs and the Groans of the People, 
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: wqunry into ſeveral remarkable 

=; A ©; the Old and New Telita- 
ment, which con Lain; 'ome difficulty in them ;, 
with a probails Reloiution of them. In two 
Parts. By Join Edwards, B. D. ſome- 
times Fellow. of St. John? s College: 7z 
F-mbridge. Octavo. 

. A Diſcourſe concernin the Authori- 

7), "Site and Ferfecions ſo: the Old 2nd 
New Teſtament ; With Illuſtrations of ſe- 
weral dijficalt Texts of Scripture, By John 
Edwards, B. D. ſometimes Fellow of St. 
Joh.”; College zz Cambridge.  Odavo. 

"1X Lela nogns Eflays. By Mowſtear 
S;, Euremont ; Tranſlated out of French, 
with «.Charaiter. B y a Perſon of Honour 
here in England ; continued by Mr, Dry- 
den. Offers: 

4. 4 New Family-Book : or the irae 
Intereſt of Families ; being Direftons to 
Pa- 
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Parents and Children, and to thoſe that are 
inſtead of Parents ; fſhewing them their ſe- 
veral Duties, and how they may be happy in 
one another ; together, with ſeveral Prayers 
for Families and Children ; and Graces be- 
fore and after Meat : "To which is annexed, 
4 Diſcourſe about the right way of Imprce 
wing of our Time. By James Kirkwood, 
Rettor of Aſtwick 77 Bedfordihire, with z 
Preface by | Dr. Horneck; the. Second 
Edition Corretted, and much inlarged. 
T'welves. | 

5. The Divine Art of Prayer ; contain- 
ing the moſt proper Rules to pray well; with 
ſeaſonable Prayers for Soldiers, both in 
Their Majeſties Armies and Fleet, In 
Twelves. 

6. The true Royal Englith School for 
Their Majeſties 'Three K7ngdovss : Being a 
Catalogue of all the Woras in the Bible ; 70+ 
gether with a Praxis in Proſe and Verje ; 
and variety of Pittures, all beginning with 
one Syllable, and proceea:ns ty acgrees to 
Eioht, Jio)ded and not divided, whereby all 
Perſons both Youns and O'd, of the meaneſt 
Abilities, may with liti!s ety, be able to 


ip, 6 
Read the whole Bivle + -r diſtinily, eaſily, 
and more ſpeedily than is any other Method , 
with Direftions to find out any W ps 4 
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ther with an Expoſition of the Creed, By 
Tobias Ellis, late Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
Ottavo. 

7. An Anſwer to the Brief Hiſtory of 
the Unitarians ; called alſo Socinians. By 
William Baſſet, Re&or of St. Swithins, 
Londox. Octavo. 

8. Monarchia Microcoſmi, zhe Origen, 
Viciſſitude ad Period of Vital Govern- 
ment 7» Man ; for 4 farther Diſcovery of 
Diſeaſes incident to Humane Nature. 
Everard Maynwaring, M.D. Twelves. 
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Barr. 


I. E W Poems, conſiſting of Satyrs, 
N Elegies , and MS K ke 
with a Collettion of the neweſt Conrt-Songs, 
fet to Muſick by the beſt Maſters of the Age. 
All written by My. Durfey. 

2. The Princeſs of Cleve ; as it was 
Atted at the Queen's Theatre, Writtey by 
Nat. Lee. 

3. The Amonrs of Anne (Queen to Lewis 
the XIII.) with the Chevalier de ps 

the 
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the true Father of the preſent Lewis the 
XIV. Kzzg of France ; in which the whole 
Cabal and Tntriegue of raiſing this Heir to 
the French Crown, zs fully detefFed and ex- 
poſed : Together with the Engines and In- 
ſtruments of that grand Impoſtor. Written 
by a Perſon of Quality. 

4. 4 Week's Exerciſe, preparatory to- 
wards a worthy Reception of the Lord's Sup- 
per. 1» Meditations, Prayers, and. Eja- 
culations, before, at, and after the Holy 
Communion: Alſo Rules and Exerciſes how 
to live well after it, By W. W. Dedicated 
the Princeſs of Denmark. 

5, The State of Innocence, 4axd Fallof 
Man ; az Opera, written iz Heroick Verſe; 
Dedicated to the Dutcheſs. 

6. An Hiſtorical Difionary of Eng- 
land azd Wales; iz Three Parts. I. Geo- 
graphical. IT. Fiiſtorical. III. Political. 

7. Sir Anthony Love : or, The Ram- 
bling Lady. A Comedy, 

8. Advice to « Towns Lord, written by 
his Father. 

9. The Complete Conſtable. 

10. The Diſtreſſed Innocence; A Trape- 
ay. Written by Mr. Settle. 

1. The Heroes of France; ny Diza- 
logue berween Monſieur Louvois, _ 

ont- 
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 Moichenil, Sarsfield, and Prince Wal- 
deck ; wherein - COBthrond the preſent State 
of Affairs in Europe. 

12. The Wary Widow : or Sir Notly 
Parrat. 4 Comedy, Acted at- the Theatre- 
Royal. Written by Henry Higden, E/q; 

13. The Rules and Maxims of Plead- 
ing ; which will be Publiſhed this Term. 
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